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A Special Word to Subscribers 
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must reach us before the tenth of March to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carri- 
ers can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Editor's Personal Page 


A Home of One’s Own 
Possible to Everybody 


O UNIVERSALLY popular were the pictures of 
bungalows which we published from time to time 
during the past year that we have made a special 
effort to secure photographs of some which have 
been built for a lower price than most of those we 
have already given. The majority of the bungalows 
cost upward of $3000 each. We have now secured 
a collection costing $3000 and less —as little as $800, 
in fact—and even for the lowest figures there will be 
presented a collection of homes of singular beauty 
and comfort. This new collection practically shows 
a home of one’s own within the reach of almost any 
one, 
We shall begin the publication of this new series of 
bungalows in the next number of THE JOURNAL, 
when we shall give an entire page illustration of 


The Thousand -Dollar Bungalow 
Then a page each to the presentation of 
The Two-Thousand-Dollar Bungalow and 
The Three -Thousand-Dollar Bungalow 


Next Month We Shall Give 
Another Special Fashion Number 


HE next (March) issue of THe Lapies’ HoME 

JouRNAL will again be enlarged to admit of mak- 
ing it the Special Spring Fashion Number, on the 
same large scale as were the two Special Fashion 
Numbers, of September of last year and the last 
(January) issue. 

In this number all the spring fashions, direct from 
Paris, will be shown in gowns, hats, blouses, acces- 
sories, etc. The new sleeve will have emphasis, and 
likewise will the distinct change in women’s hats. 
The tendency to simplicity in dress for next spring 
amd summer will be shown in what we may call its 
fullaccomplishment. What women’s dress has been 
leading to for the past year it reaches this spring. 

There will be more than roo pictures given to show 
the new styles and the changes — some in photographs 
taken directly in Paris, others in drawings from 
sketches made direct from the models in Paris. For 
this purpose Mrs. Ralston recently made a special 
trip to the French capital. 


In Answer to 
A Great Many Complaints 


COMPLAINTS from readers of THE JOURNAL 
have been numerous during the past three 
months that the supply of this magazine on the news- 
stands is exhausted before they can get to them to 
buy a copy. Then they send fifteen cents to us, and 
we cannot supply a copy because our supply is 
exhausted, and we do not print beyond the demand 
as we can see it at the time of printing. Hundreds 
in this way—and among them some of our best 
friends and most loyal supporters — have been unable 
to secure the magazine. 

We can make only one answer to these complaints: 
We print as many copies as we can, but it has been, 
and is, very difficult to keep abreast of the demand. 
Of this issue, for instance, we are printing a million 
and a quarter copies (1,250,000)! That is a mam- 
moth edition, over 150,000 copies more than we 
printed of the February issue last year! That is 
something of a growth, and it can easily be seen by 
our friends that such an increase taxes our facilities. 
If our experience with the two Special Fashion 
Numbers is any criterion the next (March) issue will 
be so quickly exhausted that thousands are destined 
to be disappointed. The last Special Fashion Num- 
ber, for example, was completely sold out within five 
days. We shall again print of the coming March issue 
an additional large number. But the surest way to 
secure a copy of this or of any other issue is either: 

(1) Leave a regular order with your news- 
dealer to supply you month by month; or 

(2) Send your subscription of $1.50 a year 
to us, and then, of course, you will be sure 
to get your copy each month. 


Either of these methods will spare you any dis- 
appointment. But we cannot supply back numbers. 








The American 
Mother and Child 


The Most Superb Presenta- 
tion of American Mother- 
hood, in 150 Photographs, 
Ever Made by a Magazine 


O MAGNIFICENT was the 
material submitted in the 
recent prize offer, referred to 
elsewhere on this page, that 
we purchased some 150 of the 
best photographs, in addition 
to those for which prizes were 
awarded. This beautiful col- 
lection—and its beauty is 
quite beyond words—we have 
decided to give to our readers 
in its entirety in the form of a 
series of half a dozen or more 
superb double-page presenta- 
tions. The initial installmentis 
given in this issue in the fasci- 
nating and peculiarly attractive 


Twin Pages 
of Twin Babies 


This we shall follow with other 
pages of the most beautiful 


American Mother 
and Child Pictures 


A double page of 


Just Babies 
A double page of 


The American Family 


depicting American families of 
six and more children—and 
so on, presenting a gallery of 
American mothers and children 
taken from real life, which will 
at once be recognized as the 
most superb pictorial presenta- 
tion of American motherhood 
ever attempted by a magazine. 








To Whom the Prizes Went 


In the Mother and Child Photograph Competition 


HE response to this prize offer, made last 

November, was overwhelming. More than 5000 
photographs were received, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the choice could be narrowed 
down to the eight most worthy of the prize awards. 
Finally it became purely a comparative choice. We 
never so keenly regretted that there were so few prizes 
to award. 

Weare indeed grateful to the thousands of mothers 
who responded to our invitation, and we hope that 
they will believe that the failure of so many to 
receive awards was not due to any disparaging 
opinion we held of their children— or of themselves! 
So puzzled were we in making these awards that 
instead of purchasing five or six photographs in addi- 
tion to the awards, as we originally intended, we pur- 
chased 150! The mothers and their children were 
equally too attractive for us, and we fell under their 
spell to an extent never before experienced in a 
prize competition! 

The eight awards were made as follows: 


First Prize—Helen W. Cooke, Rhode Island 
SEcoND PrizE—Mrs. Simon Casady, Iowa 

TutrpD PrizE—Mary G. Huntsman, Rhode Island 
Fourta PrizeE—Walter Zimmerman, Pennsylvania 
Firrr Prize—Mrs. Mary V. Chaffee, Minnesota 
SixtH PrizE—Mrs. J. S. Sherer, Illinois 

SEVENTH PrizE—Blanche M. Wintzer, New York 
E1cutH Prize—Arthur French, New York 


December Puzzles Prizes 


ERE are the answers to the puzzles published in 
December, illustrating nine toys: 


7 —Dumb-bells 
8— Masgic-lantern 
9 —Checkers 


1—Engine 
2—Bear 
3—Popgun 


4—Jumping-Jack 
5 — Sailboat 
6 — Whistle 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize —Vera Board, Province of Ontario, Canada 
Second Prize— Mrs. A. H. Glendinning, New Jersey 
Third Prize —Mrs. Robert E. Tarleton, South Dakota 


Other Prizes— Molly Norris, Connecticut; Mrs... J. Ruhr, 
Illinois; B. B. Case, Colorado; Helen A. Parsons, New York; 
William B. Parvin, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Frank E. Bigwood, 
Vermont; Mrs. W. F. Holley, Georgia; Mrs. C: S. Wheeler, 
Michigan; Mrs. Homer Bush, Georgia; Anna D. Buck, Ohio; 
Beulah A. Boerastein, District of Columbia; Belle Bohn, 
Wisconsin; Clara A. Barrows, Vermont; Fannie M. Clarke 
Indiana; John Bennett Thomson, Kentucky; Mrs. W. G. 
Duke, Virginia; Mrs. L. T. Wade, California; Mrs. Harriet 
Tisdale Missouri; Marion Wyatt, Pennsylvania; Eleanore 
McFadden, Connecticut; Mrs. Fred Feldmann, Ohio; Mrs. 
E. A. Bannerat, Jr., California; MissM. H. Baldwin, Virgini 
Mrs. D. A. Strader, Colorado; H. L. Gray, Tennessee; W.B. 
Congdon, Iowa; Mrs. G. W. Olmsted, Indiana; M. V. French, 
Minnesota; Marion Craft, Illinois; Etta E. Bailey, California; 
Mrs. John W. Clarke, New-York; Mrs. Helen Robinson, 
Iowa; Constance Orcutt, Michigan; Jean Powell, Texas; 
Flora B. Witham, Massachusetts; Mrs. S. Shaw, Province 
of Ontario, Canada; Mrs. S. V. McClure, Arizona; Belle 
Warman, West Virginia; Grace A. Stiles, Maine; Mrs. 
Hasse Wright, Kansas; Mrs. John Burt, Washington; Mrs. 
Charlotte M. Tinker, New Hampshire; Mrs. Jerome 
Pflaum, Nebraska; Mrs. A. F. Romig, Oklahoma; F. F. 
Matthes, Massachusetts; Mrs. A. M. Deragisch, Minnesota; 
Charles S. Caldwell, Louisiana. 


Answers to the December “‘ What's What?” Questions 


Tee recipients of the ‘‘Gifts’’ in the imaginary 
Christmas hamper were: 


1 — James | of England 13 —Alfred the Great 
2—Beethoven 1 i i 
3 —Napoleon 
4—Ponce de Leon 
5 —Richard III 
6— Demosthenes 
7 —Francis Bacon 
8 —Peter the Great 
9—James Wolfe 

10—Marie Antoinette 

11 —Mohammed 

12 —Louis XIV 


16 — Alexander Pope 
17 —Israel Putnam 
18 —Benjamin West 
19 —Richard | 

20 — Diocletian 

21 —Julian 

22 — Michael Angelo 
23 —Julius Caesar 
24 — Sydney Smith 
25 — Charlemagne 


THE PRIZE WINNERS 


Mrs. W. P. Dunlap, Wisconsin; Esther Houston, Missouri; 
Elizabeth D. Lord, Pennsylvania; M.O.Campbell, Michigan; 
Mrs. Edward P. Eggleston, Connecticut; Mrs. J. A. Tuthill, 
Illinois; Marion Bicknell, Tennessee; C. H. Howland, Rhode 
Island; Maud D. Burks, Missouri; Grace Cutler, Wisconsin ; 
Helen 'D. Fussell, Pennsylvania;’ Lida Brown, Kentucky; 
Mrs. M. L.. Kessler, Pennsylvania; Mrs. W. H. Anderson, 
Wisconsin; Mrs. John C. Hopkins, Kentucky. 









































The Greatest Sculptor in America 
How do you rank Saint Gaudens as a sculptor ? 
Was he as great as Rodin, forexample ? CHISEL. 


Rodin is what one would call a radical, one of 
the ultras, while Saint Gaudens was a conserva- 
tive, one who did not despise the teachings of the 
past. There is not much ground for compari- 
son. Why not admire each for what each has 
done so Well? Saint Gaudens is to be ranked 
very high. He was not only the greatest sculptor 
in America, but, at the time of his death, he had 
no superior in any of the modern schools. He 
had power, knowledge, energy, skill—all of them 
harmonized by a classic restraint and united in a 
plastic repose. ACNE. 


A City Built Only to be Torn Down 


Kindly tell me if it is true that one of the 
cities of the United States was actually built to 
be torn down. Carrie R. T. 


It is. In the region which, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, was the haunt of Geronimo and his mur- 
derous band of Apaches is the bustling city of 
Roosevelt—a city with its own water supply from 
distant mountain springs, well lighted, with 
shops and schools—all doomed to extinction 
within a year. Its inhabitants are interested in 
the construction of the Roosevelt dam by the 
United States Reclamation Service, the Salt River 
project of Arizona, which upon its completion in 
1908 will create the largest artificial lake in the 
world—it will furnish two hundred thousand 
acres of dry land with water. In this lake Roose- 
velt, the city of transient renown, will be sub- 
merged two hundred feet deep. 


When a Book is “Criticised” 

Will you kindly settle a dispute which has arisen 
in our club regarding the word ‘‘criticism” ?- Does 
the statement that a book has been criticised mean 
that it has been condemned ? j.J.P. 

Not if the word is used in its true sense. To 
criticise a book is simply to judge it—to pass an 
opinion upon its merits: The word “criticism” 
does not involve either condemnation or praise. 
As the word is generally used, however, it does 
involve a certain amount of condemnation. 
When most people say that a book has been 
criticised they mean that fault has been found 
with it. Wau 


Nero Did Not Fiddle While Rome Burned 


Is it really true that the story of Nero fiend- 
ishly fiddling while Rome burned is also to be 
relegated to legendary limbo, in common with 
many other historic tales? SKEPTIC. 

While we have no desire to defend in toto the 
life of this most depraved pagan, still it seems 
only fair to state that Tacitus assures us that 
Nero, at the time of the famous tire, was fifty 
miles from Rome, in his villaat Antium. More- 
over, Lanciani and later authorities claim that 
the magnificence of rebuilt Rome was largely 
due to Nero’s expeditious destruction of two- 
thirds of the old city, which enabled him to re- 

lace the filthy slums and winding lanes in the 
ollows between the seven hills with broad 
streets, handsome stone buildings and colon- 
nades. Even the fiddle will have to give way 
to some form of classic lyre, as the violin is a 
sixteenth-century invention. 


How the Pea-Jacket Got its Name 


Will you tell me why the pea-jacket is so 
called ? R.R. O. 


The name is the result of the use of an old 
Anglo-Saxon word, ‘‘pad,” derived from the 
Dutch ‘“‘pije” by way of the Swedish ‘“‘paje” or 
“‘pade,” which at one time meant a short jacket 
of coarse, heavy cloth. In time it was found that 
the meaning of ‘‘pad” was becoming obscure; 
people did not always know what it meant; so 
“jacket” was added to show exactly what was 
referred to, and “‘pad-jacket” gradually became 
softened to ‘‘pea-jacket.”” 

















The Effect of a Lightning Flash on Luther 


When did a flash of lightning transform an 
incipient lawyer into a famous reformer? Q. 


The sudden death, by lightning, of a friend 
led Martin Luther to enter the Augustinian 
convent at Erfurt, against the express will of his 
father, who had destined him for the profession 
of law. After going through the customary dis- 
cipline he made his solemn vows and received 
priestly ordination in 1507. His attention hav- 
ing thus been turned upon churchly matters by 
the shock of his friend’s death, Luther entered 
gradually upon his career as a reformer. 











How to Study Musical Form 


How can I study musical form, please, and 
what is the best book ? Cyntia T. 


Young musicians have to study form and have 
to learn to write music in the different shapes, 
but the listener can learn all the traits and re- 
quirements of the fugue, the sonata, the over- 
ture, the symphony and the symphonic poem 
without having the slightest knowledge of the 
art of writing them. There are several books 
which will aid the beginner in acquiring the sort 
of knowledge here meant. 
these books is probably H. E. Krehbiel’s ‘‘ How 
to Listen to Music,” which naturally begins with 
an explanation of the elements of musical form 
as found in the simplest melodies and thence 
leads the reader forward to the higher exempli- 
fications of design. 




















(Epttor's No It should be added to the 
above answer, in justice to Mr. Henderson, that he 
is himself the author of an excellent book having a 
similar purpose. Its title is ‘* What is Good Music?” 
It approaches the theme from an angle different 
from Mr. Krehbiel’s book, and thus the two volumes 
supplement one another.) 











The most useful of * 





Poetry and Prose in American Literature 


Is it true that the prose writers have made a 
larger contribution to the culture of America 
than the poets? If so, why? E.S. 

If it is true it is only because the prose has been 
so much greater in mass than the poetry. The 
question cannot be answered; intellectual and 
spiritual influences cannot be exactly measured. 
Emerson undoubtedly contributed more to 
American culture by his prose than by his verse, 
fine as his verse sometimes was. Longfellow, on 
the other hand, contributed much more by’ his 
verse than by his prose. From this point of view 
Poe's poetry was more important than his pr 
although he was a ter in both forms. As 
rule, poetry defines ideals and stirs the emo- 
tions; prose furnishes clear thought, information 
and definite impulse. 











The London “Times” as “The Thunderer” 





sometimes re- 


L.C.W. 


Because of an editorial it published in the last 
century, written by Captain Edward Sterling, 
which began, ‘‘We thundered forth an article 
recently, an article on political reform,” etc. 
The unusual use of the word ‘thunder ” attracted 
widespread attention and led some one to speak 
of the ‘*Times” as ‘The Thunderer,” a name 
which hit the popular fancy and has clung to the 
newspaper ever since. 


Forty-three Foreign Flags on Each Warship 


How many foreign flags are carried by Ameri- 
can war vessels for the purpose of showing naval! 
courtesies ? YOUNG AMERICA. 


Why is the London imes” 
ferred to as ** The Thunderer 











Forty-three, each one twenty-five feet long 
and thirteen wide, and costing altogether about 
$2500. To reproduce the flag of San Salvador 
costs $52, and the yellow flag of China, with its 
red dragon, costs $40. 





Jury Trials Held Before the Supreme Court 


Has a trial by jury ever been held before the 
United States Supreme Court ? BARTLETT. 


Yes; the records of the Supreme Court show 
that at least three trials by jury have been held in 
that court, one in 1794, a second in 1795, and a 
third in 1797. Some of the warrants directing 
the summoning of men to serve jurors are still 
in existence and read, in part: ‘he President 
of the United States to the Marshal for the 
Pennsylvania District, Greeting— You are hereby 
commanded that you cause to come before the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
anumber of honest and lawful men of your district 
to serve as petit jurors,” and so on. Apparently 
the last trial by jury before the Supreme Court 
was held on August 8, 1707. 











The Origin of the Word “ Mortar-Board” 
Will you kindly tell me 
called a ‘tmortar-board " ? 


why a college cap is 
COLLEGIA. 


The word ‘tmortar”™ is a corruption of the 
French mortier, the cap worn by the ancient 
Kings of France, and still used officially by the 
chief or president of the Court of Justice. “As a 
college cap has a square board on the top, the 
mortier-board was soon playfully transformed 
into mortar-board. 






What is Meant by “Quality” in Painting 


Painters talk a great deal about ‘‘quality” in 
painting. What do they mean by it? Arr. 


If you hold a piece of gingham in one hand and 
a piece of silk in the other you cannot help feel- 
ing a difference in the quality. If you hear the 
chords of an old-fashioned spinet and those of a 
modern piano you again cannot help feeling the 
difference in the quality. This is equally true 
of painting. There are differences in quality 
between a brick-red and a ruby-red, between the 
line of Michael Angelo and that of Bouguereau, 
between the light and shade of Rembrandt and 
that of Bol, between the handling of Velasquez 
and that of Murillo. The deeper and stronger 
notes are the better, and when possessed the 
picture is perhaps spoken of as having ‘‘ quality.” 
The phrase is much used by dealers, but painters 
employ it, too. CLE. 


How a Familiar Saying Originated 

Where did the familiar saying, “*There’s many 
a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” get its start? 

Out WEsT. 

In Greece in the old legendary days. The 
story goes that Anceus, son of Poseidon and 
King of Samos, so overworked the slaves of his 
vineyard that a seer prophesied he would not 
live to drink the wine from his grapes. When 
the grapes had been gathered and the wine was 
made, a cup filled with the new wine was given to 
Anceus, who stood with it in his hand laughing 
mockingly at the prophet of evil. ‘There's 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” retorted 
the seer. Scarcely had he spoken when a cry 
arose that a wild boar had broken into the vine- 
yard, Hasti iting down the untasted cup, 
Anc@us joined in the chase and was killed by 
the infuriated animal. 

















The Best Books on the Piano 


What are the best books on the history of the 
piano and piano music? ANDOVER. 


In English these are about the best: 

C. F. Weitzmann’s ‘History of Pianoforte 
Playing.” 

J. C. Fillmore’s ‘History of Piano Music.” 

Adolph Kullak’s ‘‘The 4sthetics of Piano 
Playing.” 

Adolph Carpé’s ‘The Pianist’s Art.” 

J. F. Shedlock’s ‘‘The Pianoforte Sonata.” 

Adolph Christiani’s ‘‘ Principles of Expression 
in Pianoforte Playing.” > 








A Famous Island to be Submerged 


Is it true that the island of Phila, with its 
famous ruins of antique temples, is soon to be 
submerged with the approval of the Egyptian 
Government? If so, why? RURAL, 


Itis true that the Egyptian Council of Ministers 
has approved the plan for raising the Assuan 
dam across the Nile, thus increasing two and a 
half times the amount of water that can be 
stored in the irrigation reservoir. Although this 
will necessitate the flooding of the famous 
temples and shrines erected in worship of the 
Goddess Isis the fact that the enlarged dam will 
make possible an annual increase of the Egyp- 
tian cotton crop amounting to nearly twenty 
million dollars seems to justify the sacrifice of 
sentimental attachment to the architectural 
antiquities of this island in the Nile. 








When Wagons Were First Used in America 


Kindly inform me when wagons were first 
used in the New World. E. 


There was never a wheel turned on the 
Western Hemisphere until 1523, when an enter- 
rising Spaniard brought some ox-carts over 
rom Spain and began hauling freight and pas- 
sengers between Vera Cruz and New Mexico. 
So successful was his enterprise that, when he 
died at the age of ninety-cight, he was full of 
wealth and honors, was canonized by the Pope, 
and became the patron saint of Pueblo. It 
seems strange that in the country first traveled 
by wheels four centuries ago, burdens are 
nowadays largely borne on human backs. So 
universal is the custom today that Mexico is 
frequently referred to as ‘‘the land of the 
patient back.” 


The Healthiest Big City in the World 


Which is the healthiest one of the big cities of 
the world? cL. 


No other city of the same size has so low a 
death-rate as Sydney in New South Wales, 
Australia. At the last census its population was 
§25,000 and its death-rate in 1906 was only ten 
and sixty-two-hundredths a thousand. 


New-Fallen Snow is Dirty 


Is it true, as I have heard, that new-fallen snow 
is full of dirt? Howcanit be? Dovusrrut. 


You can easily prove that there is dirt in new- 
fallen snow by melting some of it. The reason is 
that as the snowflakes fall through the air they 
carry with them the impurities that are floatin, 
there; thus the air is left remarkably clear an 
pure. Indeed, the purifying effect of snow on 
the air is as great as that of rain, if not greater. 
It is also believed by scientists that the action of 
the snow on the oxygen in the air may form ozone; 
at any rate, it intensifies the vital qualities of the 
air. That is why snow-swept air is so exhilarating 
and exercise in the snow so bracing. 


Books About German Literature 


What books should one read to get a fair 
knowledge of German literature? = J. C. T. 


Scherer, ‘History of German Literature” 
(trans. 2 V.). 

Heller, ‘Studies in Modern German Litera- 
ture.” 

Coar, ‘Studies in German Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 

Hart, ‘‘German Classics.” 

Kuno Francke, ‘‘Glimpses of Modern German 
Culture.” 

Muller-Casenov, ‘‘Humour of Germany.” 

Bayard Taylor, ‘Studies in German Litera- 
ture.”” 

Kuno Francke, ‘German Ideals of Today.” 

George Brandes, Vol. II, ‘Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature,” which treats 
of ‘The Romantic School in Germany”; also, 
Vol. IV of the same series, entitled ‘‘ Young 
Germany.” 

Huneker, ‘‘ The Iconoclasts.” 

Wells, ‘Modern German Literature.” 

Hillebrand, ‘German Ideas.” 


The Last English King Engaged in Battle 


What does history say as to the last battle in 
which a King of England appeared in person on 
the field ? James T. 


George IT was in command at the Battle of 
Dettin, in Bavaria, in the War of the Austrian 
Succession, 1741-8. In this particular engage- 
ment the English were victorious. 





The signed answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows: 
Art (signed YC. ) —by Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College. 


Music (signed 


Afah —by Mr. W. J. HENDERSON, of “The New York Sun,” 


Books (signed W-wWw) — by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of “The Outlook.” 
General (signed F>@4J,) —by Mr. FRANKLIN B. WILEY, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


All questions must be sent not to indi 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
in print will be made. 





the printed page. 


dual writers, but only to the Editors of ‘* Will You Tell Me?” 
This is imperative. 
Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of “* Will You Tell Me?” 


A selection of questions for answer 


The individual writers will confine their work to 





In the Next Issue of The Journal the Department “That Reminds Me” Will Appear 


College Athletes are Usually Long-Lived 


Is there any real basis for the popular impres- 
sion that college athletes are apt to fall easy vic- 
tims to fatal lung and heart troubles early in 
after-life ? STUDENT. 
College records do not bear out this opinion. 
On the contrary, they indicate that the young 
men who attain prominence in college athletics 
generally have a larger share of long life than 
ordinary men. A recent compilation, for ex- 
ample. of the athletic and other records at Yale, 
from 1855 to 1905, shows that out of 807 men who 
had gained positions on the college teams in 
that period only 58 have died, as against 1406 
students who have died out of a total attendance 
during those fifty years of 10,922 men—that is, 
only a trifle more than seven per cent. of the 
athletes have died as against nearly thirteen per 
cent. of the other students. Moreover, of the 
athletes but twelve died of consumption, which 
is no more,than the average among ordinary men, 
and only four died of heart disease (three at the 
ages of 57, 68 and 70), which is an unusually low 


average. taal 
Roosters as Emblems of Victory 


Why do newspapers so commonly use pictures 
of roosters as emblems of political triumphs? 
A Youne Citizen. 


It may be that the custom is due to an inci- 
dent of the battle in Plattsburg Bay, in 1814, 
when a British ficet attacked the small American 
fleet commanded by Commodore Macdonough. 
Montgomery, the historian, says: ‘‘At the first 
broadside fired by the enemy, a young gamecock, 
kept as a pet on board Macdonough’s ship, the 
‘Saratoga,’ flew up upon a gun; flapping his 
wings he gave a crow of defiance that rang like 
the blast of a trumpet. Swinging their hats, 
Macdonough’s men cheered the plucky bird 
again and again. He had foretold victory. That 
was enough. They went into the fight with such 
ardor and managed their vessels with such skill 
that in less than three hours all of the British 
ships that had not hauled down their flags were 
scudding to a place of safety as rapidly as pos- 
sible. That ended the invasion from Canada, 








Painting in Distemper by Old Masters 


What is painting in distemper? How does it 
differ from oils or water-colors? Mary D. 


The difference between the kinds of paintin, 
is merely a difference of vehicle or medium use 
in mixing the color. Color mixed with oil pro- 
duces oil paints, color mixed with water pro- 
duces water-colors, color mixed with equal parts 
of water and white or yolk of egg produces dis- 
temper. Distemper was a method of the old 
masters before the invention of oil painting. 
Wood or canvas was prepared with a ground of 
plaster or chalk mixed with gum (called a ‘‘dis- 
temper ground”), and upon this the colors were 
laid. It was a sound method of work, but when 
oil painting came into use it was gradually 
abandoned. CIA, 


“He is a Brick” is a Classic Phrase 


T once heard a speaker say that to call a mana 
“brick” is to use classic language. Is this so? 
Josern B. R. 


Yes, this use of the word is of classic origin. 
Lycurgus, the great lawgiver of Greece in the 
ninth century before Christ, first used it. An 
ambassador from Epirus on a visit to Sparta 
praised the city, but expressed his surprise at its 
defenseless condition, since there were no walls 
around it. In the early morning Lycurgus led 
the visitor to a plain outside the city where the 
Spartan army was drawn up in battle array. 
“There are the walls of Sparta,” he said proudly, 
“and every man a brick.” 





“L’Aiglon” in French Literature 


What is the standing of Rostand’s “‘L’Aiglon” 
in French literature? E. E. L. H. 


One can give only one’s own opinion on such a 
matter. ‘‘L’Aiglon” has not made any such 
impression in France as did ‘‘Cyrano,” and 
seems to be regarded as inferior in literary quality 
and dramatic interest to the earlier play. It is 
regarded as a brilliant piece of work, but not as a 
contribution to dramatic literature, nor as likely 
to have lasting popularity as a play. 


The Great Size of Oklahoma 


T heard the new State of Oklahoma referred to 
the other day as ‘‘the State of magnificent dis- 
tances.” Why? SoNnoRA. 


Doubtless because of its great size. For 
instance, if you measure it from corner to corner 
the distance is as far as from Augusta, Maine, to 
the city of Washington. 


Scottish Composers and Their Works 


I should like to know something about Scottish 
composers and their works. Will you kindly tell 
me about them? ILL. 


If this question refers to the composers of the 
old Scotch music it cannot well be answered in 
this place. The writer would do well to read 
the article on ‘‘Scottish Music” in Grove’s 
“Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” If the 
inquiry refers to the Scotch composers of today 
only two or three have reached distinction. 
Hamish MacCunn, born at Greenock, 1868, has 
written an opera, ‘‘Jeanie Deans,” cantatas en- 
titled ‘‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter” and ‘The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” overtures, songs and many 
other pieces. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, born at 
Edinburgh, 1847, has written operas, including 
“Colomba” and ‘The Troubadour,” several can- 
tatas, including ‘‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night” 
and ‘The Bride,” two oratorios, some Scottish 
rhapsodies, a Scottish concerto for piano and 
orchestra, and numerous other works. fine 








Any Woman or Girl May Ask Questions of Madame Marchesi 


UT these questions must be concise, of general interest, and be concerned directly with vocal study, and with women’s voices only, as Madame Marchesi contends that 


men’s voices must be trained by men. 


Obviously no superlative or comparative questions about the voices of famous singers can be answered. Both Madame 


Marchesi, and the Editors of THE JOURNAL acting in her behalf, reserve the right of selecting questions to be answered. Due allowance must be made for the time 
consumed in sending questions to Madame Marchesi in Paris, and the return of the answers to THE JOURNAL; so correspondents must not expect to see their answers 
in print for some time after their questions have been submitted. All answers will be confined to this page: xo questions will be answered by mail, and no exception 


can be made to this rule. 





Address all letters to Madame Mathilde Marchesi, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


In the Next (the March) Issue of The Journal Josef Hofmann’s Answers to Questions from Piano Students Will Appear 


One Wrong Way to Sing Exercises 
Since I began singing I have had three instructors, whose 
methods of vocal culture are quite different from each other. 
My present teacher makes me sing the exercises piano, and 
every time I attempt tosing them louderI singtoolow. Iam 
quite discouraged, and should feel extremely obliged if you 
would explain the matter to me, and tell me, at the same 
time, how long I may practice every day. Ethel 
In making you sing your exercises piano your present 
teacher makes a great mistake. To do this you are obliged 
to slacken the vocal cords and to keep the glottis half open, 
a condition contrary to a correct attack and to the develop- 
ment of the voice. For this reason, when you try to sing 
louder you are unable to stretch the vocal cords and to shut 
the glottis. Consequently the sounds are always too low. 
Your exercises should be sung messo-forte, not piano, half 
an hour each day. You must never sing, however, more than 
ten minutes at a tinre. Later you can sing an hour a day, 
dividing your work into periods of fifteen minutes each. 


The Public Career of Teachers 


Is it not true that most successful voice teachers give up 
singing themselves? Why is this necessary? HH. 

T do not know whether or not many successful voice teachers 
have given up singing themselves. But a conscientious 
instructor has so much to explain and demonstrate to the 
pupils during their respective lessons that in the end the 
teacher becomes too fatigued to have any desire to sing in 
public, therefore the necessity of renouncing a public career. 


Spoiling a Young Voice 
My voice is a dramatic soprano and was of high range, sing- 
ing E above high C. I have been singing since twelve years 
of age, and I am now twenty-two. I have studied two years 
in Chicago and New York. During the last five years I have 
been gradually losing command of high tones, and am now 
not singing above G above the staff. Is this due to wrong 
placement, or perhaps forcing the middle register into the 
head tones? How does catarrh of the throat affect the sing- 
ing voice? I wish to make a professional career, and ask 
your advice. XZ. 

The ignorance of parents in allowing their children to sing 

at an early age, when the vocal organ is not yet developed, is 
the sad cause of the loss of many fine voices and talents. 
Having begun to sing too soon you have hurt a voice which 
must have been of first-class quality to have resisted an 
empiric work ten years. The loss of your head notes is due 
to your having sung them too much, and 
with the medium instead of the head voice. 
Since you cannot sing higher than G above 
the staff my advice is to give up singing for 
some time in order to give a complete rest 
to your vocal cords, and utilize the interval 
in learning piano, languages and harmony, 
all of which will be of great use to your future 
career. A catarrh of the throat, often recur- 
ring and neglected, can be very dangerous 
to the voice. 


Legato Tone and Clear Articulation 


Will you be so good as to tell me how to 
acquire distinct enunciation, and at the 
same time to keep the tone soft and 
legato? Gwendolyn L. 
You cannot acquire a distinct enunciation 
in singing if you do not study beforchand 
the articulation and declamation of the lan- 
guage in which you would sing. It is the 
articulation of the lingual consonants and 
the darkening of the vowels which affect 
and alter the emission of the voice in singing, 
and prevent the tone from coming out soft 
and legato, as you say. 
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The Coloratura Soprano in Opera 


Ihave a flexible soprano voice of great range, a good agility 
and a natural trill. I know already by heart many parts of 
light soprano, but a manager who offers me an engagement 
for next season wishes me to learn some Wagner operas. I 
am afraid that this style of music may spoil my voice, and 
should feel extremely obliged if you would give me your 
opinion about it. Kate P. 
According to the description you give me of your voice it 
must be a light soprano, adapted to coloratura parts. 
Wagner’s music, being exclusively dramatic, requires strong: 
voices more suitable to declamation than to vocalization. In 
singing any rdle of his opcras you would undoubtedly spoil 
your voice, without being able to render the réle with proper 
effect. Therefore I must decidedly dissuade you from 
attempting what the manager proposes to you. 








The Value of a Natural Imitative Faculty 


Ihave the natural gift of imitating the birds in their various 
trills, warbling, chirps, twitters, etc. I have also a color- 
atura voice and sing up to high F sharp. This gift has had 
nearly one year's cultivation. It is my desire not to waste 
it, but to make a real success. Kindly tell me where and 
how I shallstart. [have no means. I know no personofreal 
influence in the musical or theatrical world. . . . Iinter- 
pret Reginald de Koven's ‘April Birds,"’ Mendelssohn's 
“Spring,” and the “ Mocking Bird" the best. I am twenty 
years of age. Claudia Sowl. 
Your gift of imitating the birds has no artistic value what- 
soever, and can only be appreciated as an amusing curiosity 
But, as you have a good coloratura soprano voice, going easily 
up to high F sharp, I advise you to address a petition to the 
director of one of the American. conservatories, requesting 
an audience. If the quality and the agility of your voice 
are as you have described them I do not doubt but that 
on being heard by people able to judge they will assist you in 
procuring a proper musical training. 





The Effect of Cutting the Tonsils 


Will you please tell me whether it will be injurious to the 
singing voice to have the tonsils cut? My physician advises 
me to have mine cut, as they become greatly enlarged when- 
ever I have the slightest cold; but, though very annoying, I do 
not wish them cut if it will injure my voice. Pansy. 


The cutting of the tonsils, provided the operation be well 
done, does not generally affect the singing voice. To avoid 
this operation nowadays, doctors employ electricity to burn 
the tonsils, or at least to diminish thcir size. 
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To Learn to Sing Rhythmically 


Rhythmical precision in singing is my weak point. My 
teacher says I will overcome this difficulty when studying 
airs and operas. I think, however, that there must be a 
special way to learn singing in time, and should feel obliged 
if you would suggest to me the best method to follow. 

Fanny B. 
Rhythm is a thing apart from tonal melody or harmony; it 
is a formula of notes without pitch, merely representing an 
orderly series of pulsations, marking the accentuation and 
duration of the tone. Therefore the best method to learn 
rhythmical precision is to sing a series of solfeggios with the 

Italian solmisation, Do, Re, Mi, etc., beating time with the 

hand. After some time you may sing the same solfcggios 

upon A, but always beating time. 


Qualifications for Concert Singing 


Is it absolutely necessary to be a performer on the piano in 
order to become a singer professionally, providing you 
have studied sight reading and know a little about play- 
ing? Do all the great singers play beautifully? I have a 
good voice (low). I took piano lessons for a year and stopped. 
I have studied sight reading, also the Italian language. 
Now I don’t know which to choose: go on with my piano 
lessons or study to become an actress. Maybelle. 


From your letter I understand that you have a beautiful 
voice, low contralto, that you have some knowledge of piano, 
sight reading and the Italian language. All this is most 
essential for a person wishing to become a singer. The 
modern opera repertoire not presenting any important parts 
for contralto, you may work for the concert stage, where you 
can sing oratorios, old Italian songs, German lieder, and 
modern French and English songs. To become a pianist 
you have to work a great many years before reaching a 
high degree of proficiency. Not all the great singers are 
perfect pianists. 


The Proper Control of the Registers 


The opinions of the different instructors on voice culture 
are so contradictory that a young student does not know 
in whom she may trust. There is great confusion about the 
registers of the male and female voices. Have women more 
registers than men? My teacher forbids me to sing chest 
notes, saying that it fatigues the voice; my medium tones 
are extremely weak, and my high ones so shrill. Will you 
kindly explain these things to me? ER. 
Never having instructed male singers, I do not profess to 
understand the male voice. The female voice has three reg- 
isters: chest, medium and head. Each 
register should be properly produced and 
placed, and the passage from one to the other 
so blended that no break occurs in the voice. 
The chest register is indispensable, but great 
care must be taken in using it. The medium, 
which in the beginning is often weak, espe- 
cially in the soprano voice, through a good 
method becomes stronger and even. The 
high notes of your voice are shrill because 
you attack them with the medium, and not 
with the head, voice. c 


OoNUWN— 


Assume the Most Natural Position 
What posture should singers take, while 
practicing, to secure the greatest inde- 
pendence of the voice— that is, how should 
they stand, and how should the head, chest 
and body generally be held to allow of the 
fullest flow of tone? Laura W. 


Pupils while singing must assume the 
most natural posture. The body must be 
held upright, likewise the head. The shoul- 
ders are to be drawn back without constraint, 
and the chest to remain quite free. Any stiff- 
ness of the body must be avoided, in order 
to secure the complete independence of the 
organs of phonation during their working. 


To what cause is flatting due, and is it 

possible through training to do away with 

it? Elizabeth G. 

Flatting is the result of the fatigue of 
the exterior muscles of the larynx, as well 
as of the vocal cords. This is caused 
gencrally by the student’s singing too much 
ata time; or by carrying the middle register 
into the head voice; or, again, when the 
student forces her voice by trying to sing 
beyond her natural compass. Give a com- 
plete rest to your voice for some time, and 
then take singing lessons again, but under a 
good teacher who understands the treatment 
of the registers, the principal basis of voice 
training. 







Effect of Diet and Sleep on the Voice 
To what extent is the voice affected by what 
one eats and the hours of sleep? Ofcourse, 
I know that unwise eating and late hours 
Sap vitality and affect the voice. But are 
there imperative rules of diet? Virginia. 

Yes, there are imperative rules of dict and 
sleep for singers, but they differ relatively 

with the individual. Everything that d 

turbs the normal functions of your body 

will have an ill effect upon your voice. 
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Difficulties with Scales 
Iam the possessor of a brilliant dramatic 
soprano voice, but find the greatest diffi- 
culty in executing scales. Wherein is the 
trouble ? Faith Parry. 


It is exactly the same case with all dra- 
matic sopranos: a want of flexibility, which 
results from a physical organization much 
stronger and less clastic than that of the 
lyric sopranos. The only way to overcome 
this difficulty without spoiling the voice is 
to practice daily, carefully and patiently, all 
kinds of diatonic, chromatic and minor 
scales, as well as arpeggios and other ditfer- 
ent elementary exercises. But be most care- 
ful not to overwork yourself. This is what 
I warn my pupils: to avoid the fatigue of the 
larynx, and consequently a longer or shorter 
interruption of the studies. 
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“Flower -beds add a touch of color to the scene and the factory walls are covered with vines.” 


THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT OF IVORY SOAP 


is the soap itself. The second-best advertisement is the factory, or rather the factories, 
in which it is made. 

The parent- factory is located at Ivorydale, a suburb of Cincinnati. There are 
about forty buildings altogether and they occupy the greater part of a tract of land, 
85 acres in extent. 

Most of them are three or more stories high, four to six hundred feet long and 
one to two hundred feet wide. All of them are of stone or stone and brick. They 
are surrounded by well-kept lawns. Flower-beds add a touch of color to the scene 
and the factory walls are covered with vines. Everything about the place is as clean 
and bright as a new pin. 

A small army of men and women is employed. The conditions under which 
they work could hardly be improved upon. In winter, the buildings are comfortably 
warm. In summer, they are as cool as scores of revolving fans can make them. At 
all times of year, pure air and an abundance of light are provided. 

In point of completeness, cleanliness and beauty, Ivorydale has few equals and 
no superiors. ah 
















Is it surprising, then, that its products, chief among which is Ivory Soap, are Re 
not equalled, much less surpassed, by those of any other factory ? cy al 
Ne 
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in an Editorial 


“In ‘essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity.” ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


MAN and his wife had a very amusing time in New York. They live 

A in a town of perhaps eight thousand inhabitants, and wherever they 

went the New York folks said to them: “Oh, you are from B——? 

What sort of a place is that? Eight thousand? Gracious, don’t you get 

fearfully lonesome there in winter?” And then there would follow the 
soothing remark: “I don’t wonder you want to get to New York.” 





ONE SUNDAY THE GOOD NEw YORK people took these 
“country folks” to a fashionable church to hear a remark- 
able soprano. “ You must hear some good music for once,” 
they kindly said. At the close of the services the remark- 
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Something | able soprano came down to greet the “country people” and 
Good ask all about the home folks in most friendly fashion. If 
for Onéel an angel had suddenly descended from Heaven they could 


not have been more astonished—these city people—as 
they listened with open mouths and eyes to the talk about 
the little city. The remarkable soprano had sung at funerals and weddings 
and for her friends long before the city people discovered her, and even now 
she delights to sing in her home church when she is on her vacation. 

One day one of the most famous authors of the day drove up to the New 
York house and asked that her card be sent to the plain “country people.” 
The hostess, in amazement, dashed upstairs and with awed breath said: 

“Who do you suppose is downstairs to see you? Look at that card!” 

The plain “ country folks” looked at the card, and in the most undisturbed 
manner said: ‘Yes; don’t you know her?” 

“Know her?” almost inaudibly breathed the New York woman. 
no— we know of her, of course, but not personally. Do you?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” quietly said the guest from the despised small town. 

And it almost petrified the New York woman to hear her guest call the 
writer by her first name and to see the novelist rush up and smother the 
“country woman” with kisses. It had never dawned upon the New York 
woman that a great novelist might have been born outside of her great city! 











“Why, 


“T PRESUME,” SAID A KINDLY NEW YORK WOMAN to 

these “poor country folks” at a reception, “that you do 

not see our beautiful magazines away off in your town.” 
“Occasionally,” demurely answered the guest. “You 
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Just Knew | see, my brother writes for them, and my daughter makes 
Them these sketches.” And the city woman nearly fell off her 
Slightly chair as the “ plain country woman” pointed to some pic- 








tures to which was signed one of the best-known names in 
the field of illustration. 

“It reminded me,” said the woman from the despised small town, “of the 
story that Mr. Howells tells of a young lady from Boston who visited the 
West and said in great astonishment: ‘Why, do you have the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly’ out here?’ and whose astonishment was greater when she was 
told that the town had not onlya subscriber or two but three contributors!” 






To THIS COUPLE FROM THE COUNTRY TOWN also came 
this from a New York man: “I should think you would 
find life mighty hard in your small town. There are so few 
comforts and conveniences.” 

The man from the country quietly asked, granting it 
were true, did it necessarily argue that the city folks were 
really happier? 

“Yes, it does,” convincingly (to himself) replied the New 
York man. ‘See what we have and you have not: our bath 
at our pleasure; hot or cold water as you please; we push a button and we 
have light, heat, without having to go into a cold barn for wood.” 

And when this same New York man was induced next spring, while on a 
business trip, to visit this “country couple” he found them, to his uncon- 
cealed amazement, living in a sunny, airy home of their own, with bath. 
furnace and electric light, riding in their own surrey behind a “clipping” 
horse, enjoying all the benefits to be derived from a fine Jersey cow and 
good garden, and all on a salary that was just one-third as much as the city 
man earned. And more than all, he found that his country friend was not 
a nonentity, a drop in the vast ocean of humanity. He was an honored, 
respected citizen of the town with a voice in the governing of the place. 
was the president of its principal bank, and had a “say” in public-school 
management. For a modest sum he hired a man to take care of his cow, 
garden and furnace, and there he lived like a king, enjoying the best of 
everything in the way of fruits, vegetables, cream, poultry and eggs. Once 
in a while he and his family went to the city to see a good play, and while 
city people were fighting for places in the long line of ticket-buyers, the 
man from the small town sent his money by mail and had seats reserved. 
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No Light 
No Bath 
No Nothing 
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BACK WENT THIS NEW YORK MAN TO HIs WIFE, and 
a little later they both came to visit in the despised small 
town. While they were there they were asked one evening 
to accompany their friends to a church entertainment. 
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Strange Among other attractions it was mentioned that a member 
bev of the congregation would give several “readings.” 
dies Gaine} “T suppose we shall have to listen to ‘Curfew Must Not 


Ring Tonight,’” said the city woman to her husband as 
they were dressing in their room. 

But when the first reader appeared the city woman gave a little gasp and 
clutched the arm of her hostess. 

“Why, that looks like Mrs. , the very woman who gave a reading to 
a most exclusive company of New York authors and their friends some time 
ago,” she said. ‘Is it really she?” 

It was. ‘To think that the woman who had delighted “an exclusive 
New York audience” would come to this small town was more than her 
New York mind could take in! And more! In New York she would be 
charmed to be merely introduced to her, but here, in this despised little 
town, the woman who could bring’ smiles and tears at will actually helped 
to serve ice cream when the entertainment was over, and then sat down with 
the New York woman and her hostess and talked and chatted. 

“It was so funny,” said the hostess who, according to her New York 
friend’s preconceived notions, had lived in a “wilderness.” And then she 
added: “ But the despised sma// town did have its inning for once!” 











AN EMINENT EUROPEAN WOMAN visiting in America 
was recently shown all over a typical American house of 
largeness and extravagance. After the inspection the 
“lion” of the occasion said to the writer: 

“They were most kind, of course. I appreciate every- 
thing done for me. I was naturally impressed with the 
wonderful conveniences of the house—the electric this 
and the electric that: the marvelous furnishings. But, my 
dear friend, the thing that impressed me most is the very 
thing that these good people seem blind to. It is this: the son of this 
household, twenty years old, I am told, sleeps in a small, very plain room 
on the upper floor: it has but one window: the room of what in my country 
would be that of an upper servant. On the second floor, in a large, luxuri- 
ous, beautifully-furnished chamber, fit for a princess, sleeps the young 
daughter of sixteen. This I cannot understand: why is the son so apparently 
ostracized and the little girl so canonized? And I notice this strange 
partiality in nearly every American home I go into.” 

Had not this eminent European woman put her finger on one of the dis- 
eased spots in our whole social system, a source of greater danger than we 
realize—the beatification of our living daughters compared with which our 
sons are, indeed, “ ostracized"? 

It was not a pleasant thought that was expressed by an American woman 
present at the time: 

“You forget, madame, that a daughter is the first step to social climbing 
in America—a son is not!” 
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The Son 
and the 
Daughter 








A TAKING OF STOCK IS JUST AS GOOD sometimes for 
the human being as it is absolutely necessary for a 
store. Suppose, for example, we take stock of our 
friendships. How many friendships have been broken: 
and what have been the causes? How many friends have 
been lost? Of course, one friend did something we did 
not like, but are we sure that it was such a positive act of 
baseness as we think? Are we sure the lie the other friend 
told—it was repeated to us, remember—was malicious? 
Are we positive that the third friend’s falseness to his trust was deliberate 
and intentioned? This is well to ask, because the point is here: in very 
few cases of broken friendship is the fault, supposedly proven, one that goes 
really down to the root of character —or of friendship. Four times out of five 
the friend was guilty of a lapse into inconsiderateness, neglect or discourtesy. 
Perhaps in a moment of irritation another was harsh or sharp-tongued. 
Perhaps, even, carried away by a gust of anger, this woman said something 
bitter or cruel; and, perhaps yet again, her fault was all an imagining of our 
own, born of ignorance of facts or failure to understand. This caz be, you 
know. For the fact remains that, in the vast majority of broken friendships, 
the cause was non-vital or trivial or non-existent, and yet, for the sake of 
hurt vanity or bruised feelings, we allow it to wipe out all the kindnesses of 
years. We say: “Yes, but she really did not care for me, else she could 
never have done such a thing.” If we are honest and consistent along this 
line we might as well break every friendship we have, since there is not a 
friend that we hold dear but may, at any moment, be guilty of some short- 
coming. We are all of us a pretty imperfect lot, and the sooner we realize 
that truth and estimate our friendships on some more generous basis than 
ten cents’ worth of grievance against ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
kindliness, the happier we shall be and the more ii ‘able. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1908 


THE AVERAGE GIRL, when cold weather comes, dislikes 
to discard the lingerie waists, sleeveless and low-necked 
3B underclothing, gauzy silk stockings and low shoes which 
she has worn in summer. 
and no doubt she does. 


She claims that she feels warm, 
There is a point, though, which 
she may not know and which is worth her knowing. She 


Girls’ Dress 





in Cold : 
pe 4 h probably does know that a part of the food she eats is used 
eauiee (| to make heat, and so food serves in the body the same 


purpose as fuel in a heater. Now, one is constantly losing 
heat, and one would soon become quite cold were it not that more heat is 
always being produced from one’s food. ‘The interesting thing about it is 
that just enough heat is made to keep our bodies always at what is called 
“blood heat,” no matter (within reasonable limits, of course) how much or 
how little clothing we are wearing, nor how cold or warm the surrounding 
air may be. Here, then, is where our clothing comes in: we wear thin 
clothing in summer in order that there may be as little as possible to hinder 
the discharge of heat from our bodies; but in winter, when the air is colder 
even in‘heated houses, we lose heat faster, and so we ought, if possible, to 
try to hinder this loss. 







ANY GIRL’S COMMON-SENSE WILL TELL HER, now, that 
if we obtain our heat from our food, and if we do nothing 
to prevent heat loss, we must use up most of our food 
keeping warm, leaving only a small part of the food value 
for keeping up vitality. We, none of us, have any right to 
waste vitality, and it is especially wrong for young people 
to do so, because it is while we are young that we must amass 
our wealth of strength against those times which come to 
all of us when large drafts must be made on our reserve 
forces. So there is a sound and common-sense basis for changing the 
weight of one’s clothing with the change of season, and if we doubt this we 
have but to notice how the furry and feathered wild things take on an extra 
heavy coat in winter to be convinced that there is good reason for it. We 
must not swathe ourselves in clothes; a washable waist, for instance, is best 
in all but extreme climates, but a girl foolishly saps her vitality when she 
tries to wear summer underclothing or gauzy hosiery and low shoes in 
wintertime. She can have her underclothing of light weight if she chooses, 
but her chest and neck and shoulders should be protected. 
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Where 
Girls 
are Foolish | 











Is IT POSSIBLE TO CONCEIVE OF GREATER GOOD to be 
done by any mother than to teach her child, boy or girl, the 
B necessity of learning to be competent in some one thing: 
to do that thing better than any one else has ever done it? 


AMother’s | It makes no difference what the task may be: how humble. 
Greatest The cry for competent men, for competent women, is loud 
Gospel and universal. It comes from every line of work: from 








every quarter. The infernal (strong, yes, but the right 
word just the same)—the infernal Americanism, “ That'll 
do” or “ That’s good enough,” is at the bottom of nine-tenths of the failures 
of men and women. Through a period of hard times watch and see the 
folks who, in the main, are the first to lose their jobs: invariably they are 
the men who have only half learned those jobs. The tighter the squeeze, 
the less you can do without the man who knows his job: who knows it root 
and branch. That is the only man in this world who comes near being 
indispensable. To know one thing thoroughly is the greatest gospel that a 
mother can preach to her child: to be competent. 








WHAT WE SADLY NEED in this great land of ours is more 

of the William Morris spirit : work for the sake of the work, 
8 | and not for the money there is in it. Success would then 

take on a new and deeper meaning for many of us. And 
The Hardest} even the success that most of us think of when we speak of 
Man success would come quicker. The hardest man to beat in 
a game of golf is the man who plays a steady, “short” 
game: no two-hundred-yard “drives,” no spectacular 
“brassies”: but the man who keeps straight to the course. 
And the man who is the hardest man to beat in the game of real and happy 
living is‘the man who works for the love of his work: who throws 
his soul into that work: who thinks of naught but the thing in hand, 
puts every bit of his present self into it, and lets the result be what 
it may. And that result is rarely may. it always és. There is little chance 
about that kind of work. He may not turn out quantity, but there is what 
is infinitely better: quality. And in the long run—and in the short run for 
that matter—it is quality that counts every time. It is not how much a 
man does that counts, but what he does and how well he does it: how much 
of his best self he has put into his work. That is the work that rings true. 


to Beat 











THERE USED TO BE AN OLD IRISHMAN who was a ditch- 
digger. But he made a profession of it: he made an art of 
it. When he dug a ditch it was dug, and it couldn’t be dug 
better, and of how many ditch-diggers can you say that 
today? That man’s pride in his work was positively stimu- 
lating—the only thing old John knew was to dig a ditch, 
but he was an artist at it. He dug a ditch not for the day’s 
wage, but because he loved it. He never did anything 
else: to the end of his time he dug ditches, and hundreds 
blessed him because they could rely upon him to dig their ditches well. Yet 
how many would call old John a successful man? But he surely was. 
None more successful —in his line. He was a success in his work: as a 
ditch-digger; and, what is better, he was a success as a man: the very highest 
type of man. For the part that God gave him to do in the world he did 
honestly, lovingly and well: the very best he could do. He was competent! 
To be competent: one man as President, the other as ditch-digger: each 
in his own sphere—but competent! That spells success! 
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[—~é<“‘«;*‘XS'Y;SCWEE: GET. A NOTION SOMEETIIMEEESS that only those in high 
Qa | positions can do the work of the world and do it well: that 
<a because our place in life is obscure and humble no effort 

is worth the while. I never can understand how such folks 


“Not figure out how the great works that sway mankind are 
Worth born. All great movements. all great reforms. are born of 
an idea, a thought in some one mind. And. generally 





te” 
Wihile | speaking, that mind belongs to what we call an obscure 


personality. Persons only walk out of obscurity into the 
notice of their fellowkind by reason of ideas. If we each withheld our ideas 
the world would progress no further. And the idea that will revolutionize 
a condition is just as possible in the mind of the artisan as in that of the 
artist: more so, if anything, because the former mind is more robust even 
if not so highly developed. ‘The calm. tranquil mind that lives in obscurity 
is often as fertile ground as is the nervous temperament that is on constant 
tension by intercourse with affairs and the world. Because our lives are 
cast in the quiet and obscure places of the world. because the public knows 
not of us, because our heads are not seen above those of our fellow-men, is 
no reason why we cannot do the world good, why we cannot add some- 
thing to the beauty of the face of the earth, to the ease of living, to the 
greater contentment of the world at large. The smallest thing, if keyed to 
the right tune, and that tune the betterment of humanity, the putting of 
a pleasanter aspect on the face of things, is always worth the doing. 


A LITTLE THING MAY HAVE a curiously wide influence 

sometimes. It may not always make for swaying man- 
B kind in its deepest and most vital relations, but it may 
add a little more beauty to the face of things, utilitarian 


What things: and that is worth while. As an illustration, here 
| One Girl is a somewhat personal instance: Some years ago the type- 
Did written correspondence of this office presented the usual 





inartistic and untidy appearance in common with other 
offices. One day the stenographer took it into her head 
to change the type-letter in her machine and adopt a new letter. It was 
smaller, clearer and more artistic in its appearance. With the adoption 
of the new letter she coupled the idea of leaving wider margins on 
the letter-paper. The general appearance of the correspondence of the 
office changed from the excessively ordinary to the unusually artistic. An 
ordinary thing had been changed over night to a thing pleasant to look at. 
Business houses at once noticed the change, asked how it was effected, and 
it was not long before the correspondence of this office was pointed to on 
every side as a model of what the correspondence of a business house may 
be brought up to. One morning there came an inquiry from the White 
House, and forthwith the correspondence of the President of the United 
States took on a new appearance. This was, in turn, noticed by three 
foreign Governments, who made inquiry, and the change crossed the ocean. 
It was apparently a very little thing of itself that the stenographer did: one 
day to change the type-letter in her machine. But what she actually did do 
was to change the appearance of half the business correspondence of the 
land, of the United States Government and of foreign Governments as well. 
She did not sway mankind: she did not rock Governments, but she did add 
beauty to the face of things: she showed that a utilitarian thing could be 
made a beautiful thing as well. She beautified the one thing that she did 
and sent out to the world: her letters. And that was worth doing. Yet I 
fancy that to the mind of the average stenographer the exertion of such an 
influence would be beyond belief. 
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THE IDIOT PRESENT AT EVERY WEDDING still goes 








on in his merry work. Here is the latest result of his 
8 “pleasantries”: 
The Idiot “Rice was thrown at and his bride, of 7 
two months ago, when they left on their wedding 
at trip, and the former became almost wholly deaf 
Weddings from some of the grains entering his left ear. 





Today the young bridegroom was operated upon, 
and by moving the drum of the ear, a delicate task, 
two grains of rice were taken out. The hearing will thus become 
improved, but the physicians say it can never be wholly restored.” 


Pleasant prospect for a young married couple! 





SLOWLY BUT SURELY THE PUBLIC IS WAKING UP to 
the nuisance of the outdoor advertising billboard and 
8 insisting upon its extermination. In San José, California, 
a law has been passed absolutely prohibiting any adver- 
Stopping tising billboards in the town, and the Superior Court has, 
a in a test case, just decided that the town authorities were 
absolutely within their rights in passing the law. In 
Cincinnati three hundred billboard advertisers have united 
and agreed not to renew their contracts, in response to a 
public sentiment strongly expressed. In New Brunswick, New Jersey, it 
is proposed to levy a tax upon each billboard. And from various parts of 
the country are coming the first signs of a rising wave of public protest 
that promises to sweep the offensive billboard from the landscape. No 
community can do a better piece of work than to clean its fences, its houses 
and buildings and its fields of this offensive class of advertising that 
defaces the landscape and literally cleaves the sky. In England the most 
positive measures are being taken to wipe out the nuisance, and it is 
time that the American public shall say, as has the English public, that 
it will choose its own time and its own place for looking into the articles that 
are offered for its purchase. and that it resents that these claims shall be 
urged upon it at all times and at all places without its consent and in 
defiance of good taste and to the defacement of all beauty of landscape and 
seascape. The billboard should see its day, and the American people have 
evidently decided that that day is mighty near at hand. 


Nuisance 









And What Happened When She Met Her Four “ 


“A Few Steps Forward into 


the Room She Came and 
Then Halted, Head High, 
Eyes Wide, Breath Fast” 


T’S all very well, Rosnah, for you to 
be so enthusiastic,” said Shiela 
Fitzgerald. ‘You're tired of 
Glencora; you want to be near 
Dublin; you’ve been restless ever 
since you came back from London. 
You want balls and theatres and 
plenty of entertainment. I don’t. 
And so I’m going to refuse my 
father’s invitation,’? and she turned 

her mutinous eyes from one to another of her two friends, 

Sir Kevin Creighton and his sister, Lady Rosnah, seated 

with her before the library fire. 

It was early April, but the warmth was welcome in 
the clear, gray twilight. Kevin, a frank-looking young 
fellow of twenty-three, regarded Shiela admiringly. It 
Was some years since he had begun to admire his neighbor, 
and the shadow of separation which now hung over her 
seemed to emphasize the charm of her rose-leaf little face 
and the grace of her lithe young body as she sat drooping 
in her riding-habit, for she had ridden over cruelly fast to 
bring the news. 

“‘T think Shiela is quite right,” he maintained ; ‘‘ parents 
and relatives are always such a bore.” 

«cy Even when one knows them,” interrupted the rebel. 
‘But what must they be like when one doesn’t?” 

id ‘‘ All the more interesting,” the elder girl suggested. 
Dear Shiela, what can you do? We always knew that 

the summons would come some day. Your mother’s 
letters have always been full of the time when she and 
your father should come home from India and gather their 
children about them. Your Aunt Patricia knew from the 
first that you were only lent to her as your brothers were 
lent to other uncles and aunts until the General, your father, 
should retire. And surely they are entitled to peace and 
pleasure now after spending thirty years in India ——” 

““ I can’t add to their peace and pleasure,”’ protested the 
undutiful Shiela. ‘‘ And I refuse to be made sentimental 
about them at all. If they chose to live in a climate where 
white children are sure to die, and if they sent us all 

Home,’ one by one, as soon as we were five years old, I 
don’t see what right they have to come romping back to 
Ireland at the last moment and taking me away from the 
People and the place I love. I shall stay in Glencora with 
Aunt Patricia and’’— her voice grew wonderfully soft— 
“with Kevin.” 

“* Dear, I know,’’ beamed the Lady Rosnah. ‘‘ Haven't 
I understood it all along and aided and abetted you? Not 
that you wanted much aiding when Father and Miss 
Patricia are so heartily fond of both of you. But I do say 
that in this you are wrong and selfish. “You must go.”’ 

‘*T won’t,”’ retorted Miss Fitzgerald. 

‘* And, if you know that you will soon see Kevin again, 
for he will have to follow you and speak to your father,’’ 
the Lady Rosnah pursued, ‘‘ you will quite enjoy yourself. 
I’ve heard of Avonmere, the place your father has taken. 
It is one of the loveliest in all the lovely County Wicklow. 
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And then think of four charming brothers all waiting to be 
nice to you.” 

“Let them wait,’’ was Kevin’s brusque retort. ‘‘ Shiela 
doesn't want brothers.” 

“* But they want Shiela. Just at first, you know. Their 
mother has so set her heart upon seeing them all together. 
And you are the only girl!” 

“‘If you are so dreadfully concerned about them why 
don’t you go yourself? You'd see plenty of life and 
society there,’’ suggested Shiela. 

““ Yes, why don’t you?” urged Kevin. ‘‘AlIl they want 
isagirl. One would doas well as another. They’d never 
know the difference. Really, old girl, it would be ever so 


jolly of you, and it would be no end of a favor to us. Say 
you'll go.” 
‘© T shall do nothing of the sort,’’ she insisted. But the 


idea lured her nevertheless. Glencora was a dear old 
place ; her antiquarian father was a dear old man; Kevin 
was a dear boy. And yet—and yet—there were days— 
usually rainy days— when things in general rather bored 
the Lady Rosnah and when Time wore a dreary look. 

Of course the idea was preposterous. But if Shiela per- 
sisted in refusing to obey the General’s command it was 
surely advisable that some friend should go to explain her 
non-appearance. And if a slight confusion of identity 
should arise it could be readily explained away. And 
when everything was happily understood the situation 
would be anything but uncomfortable. For, with all her 
gentleness, her simplicity and youth, the girl had been 
torced to learn that there was nota household in the United 
Kingdom which would not be glad to welcome the Lady 
Rosnah Creighton, who had inherited the beauty and the 
large estate of her English mother. 
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A week later General Sir Desmond Fitzgerald, K. C. B., 
F. R. G.S.,D. S. O., V. C., etc., etc., stood in the stately 
red drawing-room of Avonmere, and straightened his cravat 
by the light of the tall candelabrum upon the mantelpiece. 
The face which looked back at him from the mirror was 
very different from the boyish one he had turned toward 
India so many years ago, but the figure in the faultless 
evening costume, to whose sombre black he was not yet 
quite reconciled, was slim and upright still. 

“Gad, sir,” thought the General tartly, as he gave a 
final wrench to his stock and fixed his eyeglass in place for 
the sixth time in five minutes, ‘‘ I believe you’re in a funk 
at the prospect of meeting your own children.” 

Yet he, no less than his gentle consort, had given much 
thought to this reunion, and had purposely arranged to 
make it as impressive and ceremonious as he could. It 
was by his command that the five young people had arrived 
during one afternoon ; that they had been met only by the 
servants, who conducted them to their rooms, supplied 
them with the General’s compliments, the dinner-hour 
and hot water, and proffered deft aid in the unpacking and 
laying out of necessary apparel. 











JANES WONT COMERY ~FLAGG 


“* We may as well let them make themselves as present- 
able as possible,” said the General, in explaining his 
wishes to Lady Mary. ‘‘I don’t expect much, my love, 
for you were the only decent-looking member of your 
family ; but we are entitled to as agreeable an impression 
as they can make upon us.” 

‘*T’m sure they will be very nice,” said his gentle con- 
sort. ‘‘ All your people were handsome, Desmond.” 

“* Well, we’ll hope for the best,’’ said the General. 
“* But don’t allow yourself to count on much, Do you 
clearly remember your Uncle Peter, my dear?” 

“* But he was only my aunt’s husband,” poor Lady 
Mary remonstrated. . 

‘“Don’t contradict me. He had a face like a horse,’’ he 
snapped. ‘‘ And the principle’s the same.” 
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The red drawing-room was a long, high-ceilinged apart- 
ment with a door at one end, a fireplace at the other and a 
dreary waste of red carpet between. There were, on 
ordinary occasions, a few inhospitable and uncomfortable- 
looking chairs and tables disposed at formal intervals upon 
this carpet, but the footman had been ordered to clear the 
field for action and the furniture was now ranged stiffly 
along the walls. The room was illuminated by innumer- 
able candles calculated to dazzle eyes coming suddenly 
out of the soft dimness of twilight without. This glare 
seemed focused in the eyeglass which shone out from 
under the bristling eyebrow of the General as he waited, 
fuming, for the audience to begin. 

In some far-distant part of the house a clock began to 
strike the hour—eight — the hour set for the drawing of the 
curtain. The General swore softly and the door opened. 

And straightway forty years vanished. He was_ in 
Calcutta again, and again the regimental band was playing 
as he stood, nervous and hot, in the chancel while Mary 
came to him out of the crowd about the door. The light 
that had shone in her eyes that day was shining still, and 
her cheek was as softly flushed. Beautifully dressed, gra- 
cious, timid and sweet, she came unhesitatingly to his side 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘* Kiss me, dear,’ she begged, laughing at her own 
childishness. ‘‘ I’m in such a flutter that [’ll cry unless 
you do.” 

The General bent and obeyed her. ‘* You’re a remark- 
ably handsome woman,”’ said he; ‘‘ the only member of 
your family who had a single feature to boast of. I won- 
der if you would have grown like them if I hadn’t taken 
such good care of you.”” 

“* But where,” faltered Lady Mary, ‘‘ are the children?” 

“* Waiting in their rooms until you should be ready to 
receive them. You are ready now?”’’ His wife nodded. 
‘* And you are not expecting too much, my dear?”’? She 
shook her head. ‘‘ And you have a clear memory of your 
Uncle Peter in mind, “my love?’’ She nodded again. 
“*Very well, then,” said_the General,jand pulled the bell- 
rope Violently.) The footman presented himself. x 
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“You may usher in the General 
informed him. 

“Your what, sorr?”’ queried the footman, who was 
not yet entirely trained to his new position. 

‘Our gue The lady and the gentlemen waiting 
in their rooms. And be sure to announce each name 
clearly, and to wait five minutes after each presentation.’” 

“Twill, yer honor,”’ said the footman, and withdrew. 

‘*Misther Desmond Fitzgerald,”’ he shrieked a moment 
later, and a good-looking man of about thirty-five stood 
in the doorway. The husband and wife studied him 
silently as he came toward them, calm, correct and 
carefully groomed. His voice was charming he 


our guests,’ 


























returned the General’s greetings ; his manner perfect as 
he stooped to kiss his mother’s hand. Lady Mary’s 
mind was in a tumult, and her heart swelled beneath 


the laces on her breast. This man was her son, her 
little, first-born son, whom she remembered as a 
delicate little child with eyes too large for his tace. 
During his last few months in India he had developed a 
habit of sleeping only in her arms. For hours and 
weeks she had held him. A relaxed little body, a 
patient little sigh, a soft, little, self-compassionate smile : 
that was‘'Sonny.’’ Yet this was *‘Sonny ’’ — this grave 
and kindly gentleman with a manner more restrained 
than the General’s, a voice more grave ! 
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‘*Misther Gerald Fitzgerald,” shouted the footman 
before she could recover her voice or even command a 
smile, and all three turned toward the door. 

There advanced upon them a resplendent creature 
with waving hair, floating whiskers, low, rolling collar 
and loosely-tied scarf. Gerald Fitzgerald had been 
intrusted to the care of an uncle who lived in Paris. The 
nephew, with the adaptability of his race, had acquired 
all the mannerisms, the affectations of that gay city’s 
gayest set. His languor, as he approached the group 
upon the hearth-rug, could not have been more over- 
whelming if_he had been born in the Faubourg Saint 
Germain. The General snorted and Lady Mary gasped. 

Next to arrive was Lawrence Fitzgerald, who slouched 
half the distance between door and fireplace and swag- 
gered the other half. He was frankly uncomfortable in 
his evening habiliments, and his face—a heavy, long- 
nosed face — was tanned to a dark orange and polished 
like mahogany. The General, in an audible but unin- 
telligible aside, remarked to his wife: ‘‘ Your Uncle 
Peter, my love. As I feared.” 

But Lawrence greeted his mother with more warmth 
than either of the other sons had shown. He was 
frankly, ingenuously delighted with her and with his 
elder brother. The General and Gerald were rather out 
of his line, and it was with a distinct feeling of relief that 
he heard the footman’s announcement of ‘* Misther Owen 
Fitzgerald,’ and turned with all the rest to greet his 
youngest brother. 

A handsome boy —eighteen or nineteen, one would 
have guessed — though he was really twenty-one. His 
eyes were dark and widely open, his black hair empha- 
sized the whiteness of his skin ; tall and very thin, he yet 
carried himself with distinction and lithe grace ; and the 
smile with which Owen met his brothers’ greetings 
and his mother’s soft caress was charmingly frank and 
friendly. 

“T congratulate you, sir, upon your taste,” said the 
General. ‘‘ You have been wise enough to resemble 
your mother.’’ 

And Lady Mary was laughing delightedly when the 
footman bellowed, in irrepressible excitement : 

‘* Miss Shiela erald, and there’s no more of them 
in it, yer honor. 

And surely the figure which stood upon the threshold 
might have upset the decorum ofa more perfectly-trained 
footman, if the heart beneath his livery were Irish. 

A tall and graceful girl was this ‘‘ Shiela Fitzgerald.’”’ 
Her coppery hair was piled high upon her dainty head ; 
her soft shoulders were bare, and a cloud of pink trailed 
around her. A few steps forward into the room she 
came and then halted, head high, eyes wide, breath fast. 
Almost it seemed as though she would vanish back into 
the shadows, almost one would have thought her a flower 
blown in from the garden. 

Very softly the General swore. Nothing short of pro- 
fanity could express his surprise. For this was not the 
shy country girl, the bread-and-buttery simpleton that 
his opinion of his sister-in-law, Patricia, had led him to 
expect. There was no ‘‘gaucherie” in the poise of the 
rounded figure, no constraint in its movements, no awk- 
wardness in its stillness. There was a jewel in her hair 
and others on her breast, and she carried herself with a 
dignity and surety, a gentle pride, a sweet reserve, which 
seemed to say that jewels and beauty and youth and love 
were hers for the mere wishing. 
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Lady Mary would have gone to meet her daughter 
had not the General restrained her. After that first 
instant’s hesitation Shiela moved on again in the glow 
and gleam of the candlelight. Her lustrous eyes were 
half-amused, all-pleading, as she met the glances fixed 
upon her. 

“*Oh, you darling!’’ cried Lady Mary, suddenly 
breaking away from her husband’s hand. ‘‘ You dar- 
ling, darling child. I’m your mother, dear ; and this is 
your father. And these are your four brothers, sweet- 
heart, all ready to love you and take care of you. And 
how is your Aunt Patricia, and do you think you'll be 
happy here with us and forgive us for staying away from 
you for so many, many years?”’ And here poor Lady 
Mary grew hysterical and wept a few tears of mingled 
joy and sorrow. 

Shiela gathered the dainty figure into her strong, 
young arms and murmured comfort. ‘‘ Of course I 
shall love you,’’ she answered. ‘‘I do already,”’ and 
added, after a hardly appreciable pause —‘‘ Mother.’’ 

Lady Mary recovered her self-control. ‘‘ I’m a selfish 
old woman,” said she. ‘* Here are the General and the 
boys all waiting to welcome you. Go and kiss them, 
darling.” 

Again there was a hint of recoil in Shiela’s manner. 
And really any girl might have been embarrassed at the 
command, 

‘* Do kiss them, dearest,’’ Lady Mary urged. 
are all your brothers. 
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“*7T shall learn very readily,’’ she answered brightly, 
and offered a rose-leaf check to the General, to ¢ 
Gerald and to Lawrence, and tor each she had a ready 
little speech of greeting. But when Desmond stepped 
forward and stood before her she looked into his tace 
with a sweet gravity, and he met the look with a kindli- 
hess no less grave. 

‘Desmond, the wise: B 
you will find me a satisfactory sister,”’ 
her hands. 

And Desmond Fitzgerald, the austere, the staid, the 
self-sufficient, told himself frequently during the few days 
immediately succeeding the reunion that a sister was one 
of the greatest of good gifts. 

And such a sister! When he remembered the sort of 
sisters which fell to the lot of other fellows — decent 
enough fellows, too —he congratulated himself heartily 
on Shiela. His married friends had been right. A man 
did require feminine companionship. And here by for- 
tunate chance was a way of securing this companionship 
without the responsibilities of taking a wife. He had 
shrunk with selfish procrastination and an exceedingly 
wary eye from the matrimonial snares set about his teet 
by designing mothers in London. He had no fancy 
the curtailment of leisure and the partition of pleasure 
which marriage entailed. 

To make his satisfaction more complete he discovered 
on the morning of his third day at Avonmere that the 
tutor of the two sons of their neighbor, the Duchess 
of Clontarf, was his old college triend, John Lovell. 
When the greetings were over Lovell astonished 
him by asking: *‘ And is your sister here? I should 
greatly like to see her again.” 

‘* Again!” repeated Desmond. ‘* You know her?"’ 

“She was one of my pupils down in the West of 
Ireland. I was tutor to young Sir Kevin Creighton and 
his sister, Lady Rosnah. Your sister was a great friend 
of theirs and studied with them. A charming little girl, 
isn’t she? Might I come up this afternoon ?”’ 

“*Come now, old chap,” said Desmond cordially. 
‘She has spoken of her friends, the Creightons, fre- 
quently, and I know she will be delighted to see you. I 
sometimes fear that she gets a little lonely among us all, 
for we are really strangers to her, you know, Come 
now. Nay, I insist; it will be a jolly surprise for her.’’ 
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Shiela and Lady Mary were strolling among the cur- 
rant bushes when Desmond and his new-found friend 
approached, and the brother’s prophecy was amply and 
manifestly fulfilled. Shiela was surprised—blankly so. 
And so, strangely enough, was Mr. Lovell. The girl, 
however, recovered herself quickly, and his words were 
lost in the quick flow of her greeting. 

It was not until she had dexterously separated him from 
the other two and borne him off for what she described 
as ‘* acozy chat about our old friends at Glencora”’ that 
he took the opportunity to ask: 

“* May I be permitted to question the meaning of this 
masquerade ?’’ 

“*T shall explain it all to you,” said his companion. 
“* But, dear Mr. Lovell, you mustn’t becross. I will tell 
you all about it in a moment. But first sit down here 
beside me,”’ and she seated herself on a bench beneath 
the drooping laburnum, ‘* and tell me what you have 
been doing ever since you left Glencora.”’ 

But Lovell would have none of her blandishments. 
He stood before her, looking down into the pleadin; 
and the mockery of her face. ‘‘ I am not going to scold 
you” he replied gently ; ‘‘ my right to do that ended 
long and long ago——"" 

“It’s only eighteen months,’’ she corrected him. 

““ It has seemed sufficiently long to me,’”’ he answered. 
“* And sufficiently short for what I had to do.” 

‘* What was that?’’ she asked kindly. 

“*Nothing permanent. It is all undone again now. 
But I hope you will allow me to ask for some explana- 
tion of this masquerade, Lady Rosnah.”’ 

‘* Don’t call me that,’’ she cried. ‘‘ You mustn’t call 
methat. Didn't you hear that Iam Shiela Fitzgerald?” 

‘* And don’t I know that you are not?) Where is Miss 
Shiela? Why is she not here? And why are you?” 

‘PH tell you,’’ she promised, ‘‘ if you are sure you 
won't scold me. I am really being very good and char- 
itable and agreeable, you know.”’ 

“I must confess to not knowing what you are,” he 
answered. ‘* May I once more ask you to explain?” 

“Well,” she an obediently, ‘‘I am acting as 
Shiela’s substitute. She and Kevin have gone on falling 
more and more in love with one another—they were 
beginning even when you were there—and when the 
General’s letter arrived, commanding Shiela to leave 
Glencora and to come here to Avonmere, she flatly, 
calmly and unmovably refused to obey. Really, you 
know, one could not be surprised. So they asked me 
to come and explain. At first it was only a joke, and 
even now it isnot much more than that. Shiela will get 
sensible in a day or two, or I shall explain my appear- 
ance and her non-appearance to the General. I was 
always — you remember — good at explaining things.” 

“*T remember,’’ he acquiesced, and added somewhat 
coldly: ‘‘ Am I to understand that you propose to live 
upon terms of sisterly intimacy with these men, of whom 
you know absolutely nothing?” 

“‘T know all about them,’’ she made rebellious 
answer ; ‘‘ I’ve heard about them from Shiela and Miss 
Patricia until I feel as though I were as much related to 
them as Shiela is. And you told us so much about 
Desmond. I’ve been studying all the letters they ever 
wrote to Glencora — Shiela gave them all to me before I 
left home—and you would be proud to see how well I 
get on. It shows how well trained Iam. We are a 
most talented family. One of us sings very well and 
paints quite astonishingly. He is going to do me—life- 
size —as a present for Mamma.”’ 

“* Indeed ?’’ commented Mr. Lovell. 

“Yes ; and my youngest brother, Owen, has already 
begun a sonnet about me. He showed me the first few 
lines before breakfast. And then there is my brother 
Lawrence. I like my brother Lawrence very much 
indeed. He is afraid of me. But he admires me. He 
told Mamma that I was a remarkably promising colt, and 
that they’d better get a very good trainer for me —some 
one with a light hand — because I had a bit of a temper 
and a mouth like velvet.” 
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‘* What did he say ? 
hotly. 

‘*A mouth like velvet,’’ she repeated with innocent 
eyes on hissombre ones. ‘* That's an expression among 
horsey men, you know. And 1 might as well admit 
—since you'll be meeting them—that my brother 
Lawrence is horsey.”’ 

** But how does he know?” Lovell insisted. 
don't mean to tell me that you—I won’t say it. 
say it—I know it can’t be true——”’ 

The girl ignored this plea for a word of denial and 
went serenely on: ‘And it is only fair to tell you that 
my papa has a temper. Also he— occasionally — uses 
language of the warmest kind. ‘I give ye me word, 
miss,’ the footman told me this morning, ‘ something 
went ag’in’ his temper yisterday, and, bedad, the words 
of him blistered the paint off the new carriage waitin’ 
in the drive to go to meet Misther Desmond, an’ it 
rainin’ teems at the time.’”’ 

** I can see it all,” said Lovell, halting before her. 
“* The feotman, too, poor chap, you can’t let alone. You 
insist upon adulation from every one about you. I 
remember that even Kevin had no spirit where you were 
concerned. But goon; you've not told me your opinion 
of Desmond.” 

‘*You formed that long and long ago,’’ said she 
demurely, but with a less easy raillery. ‘+ Of course, I 
find him all you used to describe him to us. You know 
how often you told us of the charms and virtues of your 
friend — my brother Desmond.” 

‘*And because he is my friend,” John Lovell 
responded hotly, all in a moment losing control of his 
temper, ‘‘ I shall allow myself the honor of introducing 
him to my pupil, the Lady Rosnah Creighton.” 

She stood up, and her cool eyes were nearly on a 
level with his angry ones as she answered : 

** You will do nothing of the kind.” 

“*T shall. Why not?” 

‘* Because when you do your pupil will instantly 
return to Glencora, and it will be another eighteen 
months — or years— before you see her again. Have 
you thought of that at all, Mr. Lovell?”’ 

‘«In the last eighteen months,” said he, ‘‘you have 
grown very clever. 1 wonder if it be an improvement, 
* Miss Shiela Fitzgerald.’”’ 


or 


Days passed, and the strangely-assorted house-party 
adjusted itself to its relations, and yet Mr. Lovell’s pupil 
hesitated to announce her identity and to explain her 
presence at Avonmere. She was not, she assured her- 
self, afraid. She had spent much of the last two years 
with her aunt in London and on the Continent, and she 
was very calmly aware that Lady Rosnah Creighton 
would be made welcome in almost any circle. No, she 
was not afraid ; she was only amused by the outbreaks 
of the peppery General’s peppery temper, before which 
Lady Mary quailed. And still she hesitated. It would 
be such a pity, she again assured herself, to go ignomin- 
iously back to Glencora before she should have com- 
pleted the exceedingly interesting experiment of being 
a sister to an austere and high-principled Queen's 
Councilor like Desmond. It was her duty to stay until 
he should be entirely humanized. To the task of his 
reclaiming she brought the store of gayety, coquetry, 
fascination and sweet provocative earnestness which 
made her at once so delightful and so dangerous. And 
in this undertaking she encountered but one obstacle, 
the imperturbable, the watchful, the jealous John Lovell. 

This watchfulness served only to defeat itself, for 
Desmond, having found a sister so entirely to his liking, 
had no intention of allowing her to be monopolized by 
any other man; and Lovell, though himself, of course, 
entirely out of the question as a suitor for Shiela, yet 
suggested the distasteful thought that suitors might 
some day appear, and that it behooved a brother to make 
his companionship as engaging as might be before other 
claimants should arise. 

It was therefore with something akin to dismay that 
Desmond discovered that Shiela was holding in her 
heart a hope of some day returning to Glencora. 

“* And you will go with me, will you not?” she urged 
on a day, a shy, pensive, April, Irish day, when one of 
their many rides together had brought them to the ruins 
of an abbey which was already a ruin when history was 
young. Their horses were tied in what had once been 
the chapel, and the ‘‘ brother’? and ‘‘sister’’? had 
climbed up to a shelf of stone, which still clung to one 
of the ivy-covered walls and showed where the cells had 
been. A smaller shelf, two feet above the first, had 
been the bed of so long a succession of holy men that 
their bodies had left an impress on the stone. She was 
thinking as they sat there that at Glencora he would be 
enlightened without any effort on her part. 

““T should so love to show it all to you,’’ she contin- 
ued ; ‘‘ the Park, the dear old house, and Kevin —-” 
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She realized instantly the gravity of this mistake, and, 
even if she had not, one glance at his face would have 
warned her. And his voice was very cold as he asked : 

“* Young Creighton?’’ 

She nodded. 

“* You are attached to those friends of yours?’’ 

Again she nodded. 

‘«] heard of the Creightonsin London. The daughter 
was there last year. What’s this her name is?”’ 

‘* Rosnah.”” 

“* And the boy’s name?”’ 

“Kevin.” 

‘“What sort of boy is he?”’ 

“* Perfectly delightful,” she cried in a sudden spasm of 
homesickness. ‘‘ Tall and handsome and brave and 
simple. The dearest boy in the world. Oh, I wish you 
could see him. I am so proud of him.” 

““My dear Shiela,’’ said Desmond gravely, ‘‘ it is 
safe to indulge in such raptures to me. I am your 
brother. I understand you,’’ and then, thinking he 
detected the flash of a smile in her demureness, he 
added : ‘‘ You may think it impossible in so short a 
time, but you must remember, little Sister, that I have 
known a great many people, and that a girl fresh from 
the schoolroom is no enigma to a man of the world.” 


Tell me that again,’’ said Lovell 
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The Second—Those Days When We Live in a Fabric of Dreams 


es] 1 WAS in Mother’s rose garden that He told 
me that he loved me. _ It seemed that I had 
waited all my life to hear him say that he 
cared in this way. His voice went pulsing 
through me. I could not look at him. 

“Shall I see your father tonight?’’ he 
asked, after a long pause. 

Then in very fear I looked at him. ‘‘Oh, not yet,’ I 
begged. ‘‘Tomorrow, perhaps, but tonight I want to keep 
it all to myself.” 

He smiled down at me. 

“* You shall always have your way, Beth,” he promised 
earnestly. 

_ When he had left me I crept up the broad stairs to my 
little white room. 

I leaned out of tl 
footfall had died away. 
heart: He loved me; 








window and listened till his last 
One refrain rang joyously in my 
he loved me. 
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OME days later Father called me to him and put his 

arms about me. He did not speak. 

“* Are you sorry, Father?” I asked. 

“Tt is hard to part with my one little girl,” he mur- 
mured; ‘‘but you will be happy, Beth. He is a good man.”’ 

And Mother kissed me lingeringly. I felt in her kiss 
the warmth of her tender love and the sorrow of her 
renunciation. 

We were to be engaged for six months before our 
marriage. This was my parents’ wish, and I was very 
willing to consent to it. 

“ Six months, Beth,’’ Mother said; ‘‘ in which time you 
must learn a great deal about cooking and sewing.”’ 

‘Oh, Mother,’’ I remonstrated; ‘‘ 1] couldn’t think of 
cooking at this beautiful time.” 

‘* But Floyd will have to eat in order to live.” 

“‘T suppose that is true,” I answered; ‘‘ but those 
things are so unimportant’’—I caught Mother’s laughing 
glance, and hastily concluded —‘ that is, as compared to 
other greater things.”’ 

Mother wisely maintained silence, and I pursued my 
halcyon course, living a roundelay of golden dreams. I 
idealized Floyd, yet watched him critically. 

‘‘Tam glad that you are just as you are,’’ I confided to 
him one evening. ‘‘I like even the way in which you 
move your hands.”” 

Floyd stirred in embarrassment. 

“I'm really very ordinary, little girl,’’ he said ; ‘‘ ordinary 
in everything but my love for you. You mustn't make 
an ideal of me.”’ 

I smiled at him and shook my head. T knew so much 
better than he, for he failed to realize that he was different 
from all the other men in the world. 
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ND so those rosy days vanished one by one, and two 

"4 months before our marriage Floyd’s mother gave a 
dinner for me. I was excitedly happy at the prospect, and 
on the night of the affair I waited all aglow for Floyd. 
My simple white dress that Mother had made for me had 
three deep flounces, scalloped in palest blue, and a surplice 
of filmy lace. (It had trimmed Mother’s wedding gown.) 

When we had entered the carriage — which was a luxury 
to us, indulged in for this occasion — Floyd turned to me. 

“*Mary told me that your mother and father have gone 
by car line,” he said. “‘ Why?” 

‘‘Mother thought that we might enjoy the ride better 
alone,’’ I answered shyly. 

He drew nearer to me. 

‘* Beth,”? he began softly. 

“Yes,” I answered encouragingly, for he seemed to 
hesitate. 

_ ‘‘ LT wish, dear, that you could be a little more interested 
in this dinner,” he said. ‘‘ Mother has spent so much time 
and loving thought on it.”’ 

_ With eyes widening with sudden hurt I gazed back at 
him. Ina moment his arms were about me. 

“‘What a beast I am!’’ he cried. ‘* Never mind me, 
Beth. How could I speak so to you?”’ . 

‘*But tell me what you mean, Floyd,” insisted. ‘‘ Tam 
interested in this affair. Have I not seemed so? Please 
be frank with me.” 

He took my hand gently in his. 

‘“*Well, Beth,” he said, ‘‘since our engagement you 
have not seemed so close to me as before. You don't 
seem substantial.” 








‘* Not substantial, dear?’’ I repeated, my voice trembling, 
and the tears suddenly rushing in a hot flood to my eyes. 

He was seized with deep remorse and attempted to 
soothe me. 

‘*Never mind, Beth,’”’ he whispered tenderly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I've grown accustomed to my sister. She’s not ethereal 
in the least. But 1 wouldn't have you changed for the 
world.”” 

We had reached his home by now and nothing more 
could be said. 

Floyd's pride in me, his mother’s love and the lights and 
flowers all tended to raise my drooping spirits. 
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N THE return home, however, I referred to the early 
conversation. 

“Will you tell me, Floyd,” I asked, ‘‘just how you 
would like me to be? I want to please you.” 

‘Dear little girl,” he answered gravely. ‘‘Do forget my 
words. You will please me most by remaining as you are.” 

And I was satisfied, and continued to live in my dream- 
world where no practical, every-day person might enter. 

Yet I essayed to be of use. One day I went with Mother 
into the kitchen. 

‘*Let me learn to make the dainties, Mother,’ I sug- 
gested. ‘‘I don’t want to think of steak and such things.” 

‘* Steak is not eaten where you are dwelling at present, 
Beth?’? Mother ventured. 

I smiled. ‘* Where I am dwelling there is nothing but 
sunshine, flowers and perfume. And listen,” I leaned near 
till my hair brushed Mother’s face; ‘‘I’m always going to 
live there. I’m going to take Floyd there with me, too.” 

“It is too rarefied an atmosphere for most men, 
Daughter,” Mother replied. ‘‘ But let us hope that Floyd 
will not find it so.”’ 

J paused in my labor of whipping cream. 

““Why do you say those things, Mother?’’ I asked 
reproachfully. ‘* Because I am so happy and in a world of 
my own creating, why do you discourage me?”’ 

**[ don’t try to discourage you, Beth,’’ Mother replied 
gently. ‘‘But my experience extends over many years. 
realized that the practical things of life must be met when 
your father called me from the clouds to sew on a missing 
button. The air which you breathe now, dear, would 
smother one of practical tendencies. Why, Beth, even you 
will be cloyed by too much sweetness after a while.”’ 

“Never, Mother,” I affirmed; ‘* you cannot impress me 
with your sentiments. And Floyd will follow me into 
any region where I may wing.” 
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T WAS at this time that I was invited to visit an aunt 
and cousin. I shook my head as I read the letter, then 
repeated its contents to Mother. 

‘*T don’t care to go,” I said; ‘‘I’d rather stay at home.” 

‘*T wish that you would go, dear,’’? Mother answered. 
““You may not have another chance for some time. J 
know your aunt will be greatly disappointed if you do not 
accept her invitation.” 

So, to please Mother, but greatly against my own 
inclinations, I went. The parting with Floyd was a 
pathetic one, although he smiled at me tenderly and 
whispered many promises. 

My cousin was also engaged. Her fiancé lived out of 
town and she received letters from him twice a week, 
while I received a daily letter from Floyd. I looked rather 
in pity at Florence. 

“*Doesn’t Mr. Fenton write every day?” I asked, a 
conscious little feeling of pride making itself manifest in 
my tones, 

Florence laughed breezily. 

““No,” she answered ; ‘‘there would be nothing to write 
about every day.” 

‘* But he could reiterate things,’’ I suggested softly. 

Florence opened candid eyes on me. 

‘*But I don’t require reiteration,’ she responded; ‘‘I 
know all that he feels,” she added tenderly. 

But I was not convinced. My cousin’s exhilarating 
ways amused me, however, and far from my expectations 
I greatly enjoyed my visit. 

One morning at breakfast Florence read a letter, while a 
little frown settled on her brow. She looked across the 
table at her mother. 

‘* Henry thinks he ought to go to Denver in regard to 
some business matters,’’ she said. ‘‘I trust his judgment, 
but I think he is working too hard.” 





My aunt smiled back reassuringly. 

“You with fears, Florence !’’ she mocked gayly. ‘‘ Henry 
is young and strong.” 

The frown disappeared. 

‘*Of course he is,’’ Florence agreed in her usual crisp 
voice. ‘* How foolish I am.” 

A few moments later I went up to my own room. I drew 
from the desk all the letters that Floyd had written to me. 
They were filled with expressions of endearment and proj- 
ects for my entertainment when] should return. Eagerly 
I read them all. But in none did I find that for which I 
sought. There was nothing that could cause a worried 
little frown to appear on my brow, He did not trust me 
—this was my impetuous conclusion. 

Suddenly | made up my mind. I would go home, 
where I could live in the glamour that had surrounded me 
sincemy engagement. Here Florence’s practical views had 
thrown down the ideal barricade which I had erected about 
myself. 

To decide usually meant to act, and despite my aunt’s 
remonstrances I left the next morning. I did not;telegraph 
to Mother I was coming, for I wanted to surprise her. 

How slowly the train traveled! I was longing to be in 
the rose-filled garden where everything would speak of my 
love and where sentiment would reign supreme. I did 
eventually arrive at my destination. | left my luggage at 
the station, and took an express suburban train for home. 
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RAN first to the garden and spoke lovingly to Mother’s 

roses. Then I went into the house through the little side 
door that Father had had built for Mother when she first 
cameasa bride. (She almost lived then among the roses. ) 

To the left from the library came the sound of Mother’s 
voice and Father’s in answer. Then came the low tones 
of the one whom IJ loved best on earth. I felt my heart 
leap. Why was Floyd here now, at five o’clock? I went 
forward quickly, but as I put my hand out to open the door 
his words stilled me into inaction. 

“‘T think the marriage ought to be postponed,”’ he said. 

A sudden dizziness obscured my vision. My limbs 
refused to obey the dictates of my will —that I must leave ; 
that I had no right to be eavesdropping. The next words 
in my father’s calm voice aroused me. 

‘‘ Confide in Beth, Floyd. She’ll stand by you,”’ he said. 

“*T know that, sir.’?. At Floyd’s words I lifted my head, 
a feeling of joy surging through me. ‘‘ But you see,’’ the 
even tones went on, ‘‘ Beth would not understand. I 
couldn’t marry her now that my income is so reduced.” 

“But you'll pull it up again very soon, my lad,” my 
father replied confidently. 

‘‘But in the mean time,” Floyd said—‘‘in the mean 
time, sir! Beth lives in an ideal world. Could I expect her 
to understand, to share this trouble with me? I could 
not ask it of her. Yet, my sister -——’’ 
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E PAUSED and Mother finished his sentence. 
‘‘Your sister advised you to tell Beth, I am sure,” 
she said. 

“Yes,” Floyd admitted. ‘‘ But she judges Beth from her 
own standpoint. Beth is a flower and I want to cherish 
her. She mustn’t suffer for me.” 

Silence again fell, while I learned this hard lesson out- 
side. So! I was entirely useless! 

‘© Well, Floyd’’—I could hear my father rise—‘' I am 
very sorry that this partner of yours left you in such a 
tight place. But you must have courage, my boy. Mother 
will tell Beth as gently as she can.”” 

‘* Perhaps, sir,’’ Floyd’s voice was low —‘‘perhaps we’d 
better not tell Beth. That’s what I half decided; simply 
delay the wedding for a time. She would think nothing of 
that if you should ask her. And then J could work doubly 
hard until I felt that I could offer her what she deserves.” 

Unable to bear more I threw open the door. The 
startled little group in the library gazed upon me in alarm. 
Mother went forward, but Floyd was the first to reach me. 
With a tremendous effort he forced a smile to his face 
and kissed me lovingly. 

“Well, little girl,”” he began, in pacific tones, ‘‘you did 
surprise me.” 

The force of my emotion nearly choked me. 

‘*Oh, don’t, don’t,” I cried, pushing him from me. 
““Don’t call me that; don’t smile at me. Oh, am I so 
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CHARACTERS 
SALLY 


SCENE I 


The parlor or reception-room of SALLY’s home. 
Ordinary furnishings of the home oj a com- 
jortably-situated jamily. No especial jurnish- 
ings or properties are required by the play, 
except a soja or divan and several chairs. When 
the curtain rises SALLY is seated in one of the 
chairs and TEDDY is paca restlessly around 
the room, evidently with something on his mind. 
Finally he pauses, looks at SALLY intently, and 
then sits down near her in a determined manner. 


Teppy (abruptly): Sally! 

Satty: Yes, Teddy. 

Teppy: You're a jolly good girl. 

Satty: Am I, Teddy? 

Teppy: That's what youare, Sally. I wonder 
if you would do a thundering big favor for me? 

Satty: I wonder if I would, Teddy? 
[TEDpy looks at her, surprised and puzzled. Then 

he takes breath and makes a fresh start. 

Teppy (tentatively): We're pretty 
chums, Sally. 

Satty: Are we? 

Teppy (startled): Aren’t we? 

SaLLy (calmly): You made the statement. 

Teppy: But you —— 

SaLLy: I didn’t deny it. . 
(Teppy sighs deeply and begins again. 

TrEppy: We’ve known each other a long time, 
Sally. 

SALLY: Ever since the cradle days. 

Trppy: We’d do a good deal for each other, 
wouldn’t we? 

SaLLy: Would we? 

Teppy: I’vealways thought so (determinedly). 
You’ve been a sister to me —— 

SaLLy: I’ve never promised to be one. 

Teppy: No. (Laughs a little.) I never gave 
you a chance to offer me that aggravating con- 
solation. 7 

SaLLy: Are you going to do it now? 

Teppy (emphatically): Certainly not. 


or 


SaLLy (laughing): No use being so emphatic 
about it, Teddy. ‘That’s hardly complimentary. 
Teppy: But you’re so aggravating, Sally! 

SALLY: Of course. Sisters always are. 

Teppy: Please be serious, Sally. I’m really 

aying you a high compliment. 
P SALLY: Proceed with the compliment. 

Teppy: It isn’t every girl who can be treated 
as a chum—by a man. 

SALLY: It isn’t every girl who wants to be 
treated as a chum—by a man. (SALLY /ooks at 
TeEppy a little wistfully, but TEppy takes no 
notice.) , 

Teppy: I’m appealing to you just as I would 
to one of the fellows—if he could help me. 

Satty: Oh! I’m to be a brother instead of 
a sister. 2 

Teppy (angrily): Sally, I shall swear in an- 
other minute. . 

Satty: Don’t, Teddy. You're not proficient 
enough to do it easily and well, so it’s rather 
painful to hear you. 

TEppy (still cross): Then.be reasonable. I’m 
in a peck of trouble, and I need your help. 

SaLLty: What’s her name, Teddy? 

Teppy (mollified): Now you're showing some 
sense. But you don’t have to be told who it is. 

SALLY (maliciously): Ethel? ‘A 

Teppy (raging): That cow-eyed girl? Cer- 
tainly not! =~ 

SALLY (teasing): Hester? 

TEppy (shouts): A foolish little flirt! 
be silly. 

SaLLy: Perhaps it’s Lucy. 

TeEppy (smiling): Of course it’s Lucy. You 
knew it all the time. 

SALLY: What’s she been doing? 

Teppy: Trying to make a fool of me. 

Only trying? 
That’s not very nice. 

SALLY: It’s sisterly, you know. _ 

Teppy: Well, you needn’t be quite so much 
of a sister. 

SaLLy: It’s your own doing, Teddy. You 
made a sister of me. I never offered to be one. 


er 


Teppy: But you always have been one. 

SaLLy: You've always treated me as one, you 
mean. 

Teppy: Well, it amounts to the same thing. 
(SALLY looks at him much surprised.) Now, 
Lucy has treated me shabbily, but I know what 
the trouble is. 

SALLY (patronizingly): You're very young, 
Teddy. : 

Teppy (bristling up): What do you mean by 
that? 

SaLLy: Older men don’t begin to know so 
much about girls. 

Teppy (jirm/y): Well, I know, in this case. 

SaLLy: Why don’t you tell Lucy? It’s some- 
thing she ought to know. 

TeEppy: She knows. 

Satty: A girl doesn’t, always. 

TEppy (impatiently): I wish to thunder I 
knew what you are driving at, Sally. 

SALLy (calmly): I wish you did, Teddy. Then 
you could tell me. 

Teppy (angrily): Sally, I shall certainly say 
something disagreeable. 

SALLy (still calm): I don’t see why you should, 
when you’re having everything your own way. 

Teppy: But I’m not. 

Satty: You’ve made a sweetheart of Lucy 
and a sister of me without consulting cither of us. 
_ TEDDY (eagerly): 1 want to reverse the situa- 
tion. 

SALLY: Meaning ——? 

Teppy: I want to make love to you. 


TEppyY Lucy 


good 


Don’t 
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SALLY (surprised): Do you usually ask a girl 
for permission to make love to her? 

TEppy: You're joking, Sally, but I’m in 
earnest. 

SALLY (demurely): This is so sudden, Teddy. 

TEDDY (storming): You're deliberately trying 
to be exasperating! You know perfectly well 
that I’m not serious. 

SALLY: You said you were. 

TeEppy: In the proposed love-making, I mean. 
I want you to be my sweetheart—temporarily. 

Satty: Oh! A sort of imitation sweetheart! 

Teppy: That’s it. You sec, Lucy has been 
too sure of me. 

SaLty: You have rather overdone the devo- 
tion act. 

Teppy (humbly): I know it. She’s got the 
idea that she can treat me any old way without 
losing me. 

Satty: And you want to make her jealous? 

TeEppy(doubtingly): Well, not exactly jealous, 
but I want to make her a little uncertain. 

Satty: Do you think it will work out the way 
you wish ? 

TEppy (confidently): Of course. 

Satty: I said you were very young, Teddy. 

Teppy: You're younger. 

Satty: In years, yes; in wisdom, no. 











Not deep at all, Tedc 
puzzling to the deep-thinking men who 
try to make problems of us. You couldn’t repeat 
the alphabet if you once got it into your head that 
it was a pi : 

Teppy: Well, this is very simple. I merely 
want to show Lucy that there are others. 

Satty: Am I the only other you can find? 

TEppy: You're the only one I can talk to 
frankly, and it wouldn’t be fair to go in desper- 
ately without an understanding. 

Satty: It might be dangerous. If the girl 
didn’t understand she might decide to annex you 
permanently. 

Teppy: And it would be such a shock. 

Satty: To Lucy, you mean. 

TeEvpy (impatiently): Of course not. Tothe 
other girl. You're trying to jolly me, Sally. 

Satty: Oh, no. I was only thinking that 
sometimes it isn’t the girl who is fooled. 


or 


Teppy (he thinks over this for a moment or so, 
but his face clears and he demands): Will youdoit? 

SALLY: Are you quite sure it’s necessary or 
advisable ? 

Teppy: Yes. 

Satty: And you won’t blame me for what 
happens ? 

‘EDDY: Certainly not. 

Satty: It’s your own scheme, born of your 
own knowledge of girls. 

Teppy: I assume all the responsibility . 

SaLLy: Well, if you don’t ask too much I'll be 
your sweetheart—for strategical purposes. 
[TEppy gives a sigh of relief, and SALLY watches 

him with an amused smile. 

Teppy: Now that it’s settled, don’t you really 
think that’s the way to play the game? 

SALLY: It is successful—sometimes. 

TeEppy (oracuwarly): It’s a mistake to let a 
girl be too sure. 

SALLY (quizzica/ly): Can you tell how sure a 
girl is? 7 

Teppy: Well, I know Lucy, and I don’t in- 
tend that she shall play with me any more. - 

SaLty: That’s right. Give some other girl a 
chance to do it. : 

Teppy (starts and looks at her intently for a 
moment): That remark has a sting to it, Sally. 

SALLY: Then it’s sisterly. You see, it annoys 
me to have you so dreadfully certain. I don’t 
like to have men understand us so well. 

Teppy: That’s sarcasm, Sally. 

SaLLy: But suppose—just suppose Lucy 
didn’t care. 

Teppy (firmly): Don’t talk like that, Sally. 
T’ve figured it out seven ways, according to all 
the rules, and everything shows she does care— 
only she’s capricious, and I’ve been easy. It’s as 
plain as anything, but you upset me when you 
talk like that. I’ve got to have her, Sally, and 
anybody can see that this is the way to get her. 

SALLY: Oh, all right; what do you want me 
to do? . 

Trppy (looks puzzled and thinks intently): A 
fellow can’t lay down any rules for that sort of 
thing. (Hesitates.) So much depends upon cir- 
cumstances. (Hesitates again.) We'll have to 
sit out a few dances at the Wallingfords’. 

SaLiy: I guess I can stand that. . 

Teppy: And be absorbingly interested in 
each other. 

.SALLY: How? 

Teppy (crossly): Don’t be silly, Sally. You 
know well enough what I mean. 


or 


Satty: Must I let you hold my hand? 

Teppy: That might help—if Lucy saw. 

Satty: Must I look into your eyes soulfully? 
Don’t ask me to do that, Teddy—I’m sure I 
should laugh. 

Teppy (resent/ully): You're guying me! 

SaLLy: No, indeed. But I can’t go into this 
sort of thing blindly, you know. You don’t ex- 
pect to kiss me, do you? 

TeEppy (quickly): No, no. Lucy would never 
forgive that. 

Sa.Ly: Then it's just sitting out a few dances 
and looking interested ? 

Teppy (easily): Oh, more than that. 
must go riding with me and be with me a good 
deal—where Lucy will see us. We've got to 
make it look like the real thing, you know. And 
pee must keep it up when you see Lucy. You 

now how to do that. 

Satty: Do I? 


















Teppy: A girl always knows what will annoy 
another girl in such circumstances. You'll know 
how to talk about me to Lucy. 

Satty: And then, when Lucy wakes up, I’m 
to be thrown over. 

Teppy: You can hardly call it being thrown 
over, when it’s all arranged beforchand. It will 
be a good joke. 

Satty: Will it? 

TeEppy: Of course. 

SALLY (musingly): Perhaps it will. Yes, I 
guess it will. All right, Teddy; I'll do it for the 
joke. 

Teppy: You were always a good fellow, Sally. 

Sa.ty: I suppose that’s a compliment, Teddy, 
but I’ve noticed that the girl who’s a good fellow 
is usually too much of a convenience and too 
little of anything else. Still, I'll do it for the joke. 

CURTAIN 


co 
SCENE II 


Same as Scene I. When curtain rises Lucy is 
silting alone near centre of room. Just as cur- 
tain rises SALLY enters and the girls embrace 
each other. 


Satty: Lucy! I’m so glad to see you! I hope 
I didn’t keep you waiting long? 

Lucy: Oh, no, I have been here only a few 
moments. 

SALLY (enthusiastically): We've been having 
such a glorious ride in the Park. 

Lucy (indifferently): Who? 

Saty: Teddy and I. 

Lucy: Oh! 

SaALLy: He’s such a fine fellow! 

Lucy (indifferently): Rather tiresome, don’t 
you think? 

Satty: I haven’t found him so. 

Lucy: Perhaps not at first, but I think you’ll 
find him rather wearing. I did. 

Satty: Don’t be spiteful, Lucy. 

Lucy: Spiteful! Dear me, how absurd! I’m 
simply giving you the benefit of my experience. 
You haven’t known him very long. 

SALLY (with heat): I’ve known him since 
babyhood. 

Lucy (carelessly): As a chum, yes. Perhaps 
he is sufferable as a chum. I know he always 
spoke of you as a good fellow. 

SALLY (Jeels the sting of this, but quickly con- 
quers it): Oh, that was in the old days. It’s 
quite different now. 

Lucy: Indeed? 

Satty: Oh, very different. 

Lucy (pointedly): May 1 congratulate you? 

SALLy (wrinkles her brow and hesitates jor a 
moment, evidently lost in thought): No-o, not yet. 

Lucy (carelessly): I didn’t know. He’s been 
quite devoted lately, and it seemed possible. 

SALLY: Oh, don’t apologize. 

Lucy (accusingly): You sat out three dances 
with him at the Wallingfords’, you know. 

SALLY (surprised): Was it three? I had for- 
gotten. 

Lucy (taking no notice): And I gathered the 
impression that he was measuring the third finger 
of your left hand. 

ALLY (laughing): He was so silly that night. 
Men often are, you know. 

Lucy (sternly): Oh, I don’t blame the men in 
such cases. 

SALLy (cuttingly): No, it’s rather nice to have 
them silly sometimes. Are they ever silly over 
you? 

Lucy (rigidly): Some of them try to be, but 
disend. them after the girls who like that sort of 
thing. 

[Both girls are beginning to lose their temper. 
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SALLY (cuttingly): I’ve noticed that the girl 
who loses a man always talks about ‘‘sending him 
away.” (Last three words very sarcastically.) 

Lucy (angrily): And he’s usually the only 
chance his second choice has ever had, so it seems 
incredible to her. 

_ SALLY (realizing that both are angry and laugh- 
ing merrily): Why, Lucy, we're getting almost 
bitter. It’s quite absurd. 

Lucy (smiles also): Ridiculous. 

Satty: As he’s nothing to you —— 

Lucy (interrupting): Nothing at all. 

SALLY (continuing): —— you should be glad 
that I find him delightful, and that he —— 

Lucy (interrupts again): Iam. I feel that I 
owe you a debt of gratitude, although I had quite 
forgotten him when you mentioned the ride in 
the Par! 

SaLLy: It’s a joy to ride with him, too—he’s 
such a perfect horseman. 

Lucy (condescendingly): He rides very well. 

Satty: And dances better. 

Lucy: Perhaps he has improved. You ought 
to know. 

Satty: Oh, I do know! 

Lucy: I noticed that you danced twice in suc- 
cession with him at the Coopers’. 

SALLY (maliciously): Did you? 
serving you are! 

Lucy (starts and flushes): Oh, one could hardly 
help noticing that. His devotion has been a good 
deal in evidence. 

SALLY (enjoying her triumph): Has it? 1 
hadn’t supposed it would be noticeable to any 
one who’s not interested. 

Lucy (with dignity): It is. 

SALLY: Well, 1 don’t care. 

Lucy: I presume not. 

SaLLy: He’s fine! A good fellow, such as I 
have been, has a chance to find out what men 
think of a man, and that’s the real test. 

Lucy (indifferently): Possibly. I had never 
thought of basing my choice on the vote of other 
men. 

SALLY (not noticing): Nor 1. But it’s nice to 
have this corroboration of one’s opinion. The 
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real man is a man’s man; the lady’s man is only 
a bit of frosting—rather pleasant, but certainly 
not life-sustaining. The men prophesy great 
things for Teddy. 

Lucy (coldly): I hadn’t heard of it. 
af Satty: Yes, indeed. I’m awfully proud of 

im. 

Lucy: Isn’t that rather premature? 

-  Satty: I don’t see why. I have a right to be 
proud of him, haven’t I? 

Lucy: Have you? 

SALLy: Oh, we’re not exactly engaged, of 
course, but —— 

Lucy: But? 

SALLY (confidently): But we will be when I’m 
ready. 

Lucy: He'd be flattered to know how com- 
pletely you’ve appropriated him. 

SALLY (complacently): Yes, I think he would. 

Lucy (appatently disconcerted for a moment. 
Recovering herself she says, very sarcastically): 
Oh, no doubt about it, but few of us care to be 
so sure of a man who hasn’t spoken. 

SaLLy: But he’s different from most men— 
so sincere and straightforward, you know. I 
think I’m the luckiest girl in the world. 

Lucy: That’s nice. 

Satty: Of course I wouldn’t talk this way to 
you, only I know you don’t care. 

Lucy (with every evidence oj intense anger and 
a desire to remain calm): Oh, I know you 
wouldn’t. 

SALLY (sweetly): But I’m so glad, for my own 

sake, that you couldn’t hold him. 
Lucy (patronizingly): You're quite welcome 
to the boy. (Emphasizes ‘‘the boy.” ) 
SALLY (sarcastically): Thank you, so much. 
CURTAIN 
ax 
SCENE III 


The parlor or sitting-room of Lucy’s home. Fur- 
nishings much like the first scene. There should 
be a soja, several chairs, bric-a-brac, etc. If de- 
sired, this scene may be laid on a summer porch 
with the usual furnishings. The only thing 
necessary is a seat large enough to accommodate 
two persons. When ‘he curtain rises TEDDY is 
seated upon the soja or double seat, awaiting 
the entry of Lucy, who comes in at once and 
advances, greeting TEDDY cordially, and extend- 
ing her hand, which TEDDY takes. 


Lucy: This is a very great pleasure. I thought 
that I was never going to see you again. I’ve 
been dreadfully neglected. 

(After shaking hands lucy crosses to the soja and 
sits down, TEDpy jollowing her. 

TEDDY (surprised): Didn’t you wish to be? 

Lucy: How absurd! 

Teppy: J thought you did. 

Lucy: Men are so blind. 

TEppy: Girls are so inconsistent! 

Lucy: What did you expect? 

Teppy: A little warmth, perhaps. 

Lucy: Men are so unreasonable! 

Teppy: Girls are so uncertain! 

Lucy (smiling): A girl may not offer what 
isn’t asked. 

Teppy: A man dare not ask what is obviously 
withheld. 

Lucy: Are all men faint-hearted ? 

TeEppy: You left me to go driving with 
Walters. 

Lucy: He asked me. 

Teppy: You went boating with him twice. 

Lucy: He asked me. 

Teppy: Do you always do what you are 
asked ? 

Lucy: No; but I don’t think I am to be blamed 
for not doing what I am not asked. 

TEppy : One has to judge by a person’s actions 
you know. 

Lucy: Is it always safe? 

Teppy: Isn’t it? 

Lucy: Actions may’ be misinterpreted. 

TeEbby: We have to take that chance. 

Lucy: A woman must, but a man need not. 

TEvDyY (moving a little closer to her): A girl’s 
perceptions are supposed to be keener. 

Lucy: But her caution must be greater. 

TeEppy (feelingly): Lucy! 

Lucy: Teddy! 

Teppy: I wish I understood you. (Places his 
right hand on her lejt hand.) 

Lucy (smiling triumphantly): Is Sally more 
comprehensible ? 

Trppy: Sally is —— (Stops suddenly and his 
hand closes tightly on Lucy’s. Lwucy’s smile of 
triumph gives place to a look of alarmand she tries 
gently to release her hand, but TEDDY hangs on.) 

Lucy: Teddy, I must go. I think I hear 
Mamma calling me. 

(Lucy starts up and leaves the room, leaving 
TEppy still on the sofa, surprised, but obviously 
somewhat relieved. 

Quick CuRTAIN 


Pay 
SCENE IV 


SALLY’s home, same as Scene I. TEDDY seated at 
one side on soja or divan, and SALLY standing 
bejore him accusingly and evidently half angry. 


SALLY (accusingly): Teddy. you kissed me! 
Tevpy (Jeigns surprise): Did I, Sally? 
SALLY (angrily): ‘ou know you did. 
Teppy: Well, I’m glad of it. 

SaLLy: But that wasn’t in the bargain, Teddy. 

Teppy: Of course not. Who cares for a bar- 
gain kiss? 

SALLY: I suppose, as I’m a good fellow (‘‘ good 
fellow” sarcastically), it was merely the kiss of 
good-fellowship. 

TeEppy (uncertain/y): I’m not prepared to 
classify it. 








CONCLUDED ON PAGE 55 


by Katnarine | 
PART 1 


March 11, 1906. Second Day Out. 
Latitude: Sunny side of the “Ibyria” deck, in a vacillat- 
ing steamer-chatr. 
Longitude: Two hundred and fifty-one miles from New 
dork, a mile and a half from the botlom, and ninety 
million leagues from Mother. 


T JS all over, and here I am, packed 
off to Europe with Irene Kemper 
Bradbury, Assistant Professor of 
Greek at Burnmore for six impla- 
cable and improving months. 
Jeremiah has been told that he i 
expected, on his honor as a gentle- 
man, to refrain from writing to me 
during that time. I have been told 

Fs that 1 pected, as a lady, to 

retrain trom reading Jerry” in the remote possibility 

that he could so far forget his promises and his gentlemanli- 
ness and his honor as to send me some. Sometimes | can’t 
help wishing that we could step back into the Age of 

Crinoline, so that I could just cry it out—or else grieve 

till I should grow wan and ethereal and fade like mist 

away. Jerry has repeatedly suggested that we fade away 
together, as he elegantly phrases it. But elopements are 
bad taste and unkind to your family, and they always put 
them in the papers. Moreover, Mother and Father teel 
almost as dreadiully for us as we feel for ourselves, and are 
only upheld in their stern course by the conviction that 
they are saving me from a hideous and lifelong mistake 

mM marrying Jerry; or, rather, in marrying Castleman 

Amalgamated Steel. 

We are Curtis Consolidated, and between Castleman A, 
and Curtis C. there is a great gulf fixed. Father and Mr. 
Castleman started as partners; | 
remember, years ago, Jerr 






























e Uncertai 


ioliand Brown, Author of the “J 


Just there we made a most painful blunder, Had we 
gone together, hand in hand, we could have made a stand 
against cavalry. But, alone, we were annihilated. 

Father said that Jerry was a good boy enough, but that 
he would rather never see me married at all than allied 
ach blood as the Castlemans’, whose low standard of 
siness morality was an all-too-evident index of their 
personal qualities. The Castlemans told Jerry much the 
same about me, only worse, I think, because Jerry would 
not repeat it. (We were the lowest bidders on that 
great Rio Janeiro contract that week. The Castlemans 
were the next bidders above us.) 
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depressing enough; but the real blow came 
when Jerry and J, crushed, yet nobly resolute, told them, 
very gently and tactfully, that we were sorry, but we would 
have to go on loving each other and they had best resign 
themselves. They merely replied (very gently and tact- 
fully, too, I must confess) that they were better judges 
than we, and that, for the next two years, until I should be 
twenty-one, the subject had best be put aside. Moreover, 
they had always wished me to have foreign travel, which 
should include the study of historic localities ; and here, 
by felicitous coincidence, Professor Irene Bradbury, the 
daughter of Mother’s beloved school-friend, was about to 
visit the hill towns of Italy for archzological investigation, 
and how fortunate that | could enjoy the advantages of 
her companionship, her deep erudition and her trained 
methods of research. 

So here behold us, well on our way to the Renaissance 
cities, within whose storied walls we will presently set 
forth the aforesaid deep erudition and trained methods of 
research: Irene Kemper Bradbury, A. B., M.S., Ph. D., 


























Juliana” Stories, ete. 


Mother had me promise that I’d keep a conscientiously 
accurate account of this trip. She thinks it will make my 
mind clearer and more ‘* consecutive.” So I had best 
begin by trying to make my thoughts ‘* consecutive’ about 
my hitherto-unknown traveling companion, Irene. 

Trene’s people used to be very wealthy, but her father 
died when she was just my age, and they lost everything, so 
she has taught school and cared for herself these ten 
years. Mother says she is the typical college woman. 
Perhaps ; yet Irene is somehow not at all the person that 
you'd expect an A.B., M.S., Ph.D. to be. True, she 
must be all of thirty; her hair is dreadfully gray on the 
temples, and she wears spectacles, and she would just as 
soon be caught carrying a guide-book as not. Yet, as 
Father would say, there are extenuating circumstances. 
Her hair has gold streaks in it, as well as gray, and there 
must be pounds of it. When she loosens its austere, wiggy 
braids the great gold-brown waves swing down around 
her like a party cape. Then, despite her glasses, her eyes 
are big and brown and radiant, with heavy lashes, almost 
as stunning as Jerry’s. Her face is tired and anxious, and 
she has uncounted freckles; yet her cheek is such a warm, 
velvet white that the freckles don’t look ‘‘frecky’’; 
they’re rather like cinnamon on a bow! of cream. And 
she persistently wears those mournful, croupy ruches, yet 
her neck and shoulders are far whiter and prettier than 
mine, only no human eye save mine will ever see them 
to admire. Irene disapproves of low gowns. She says 
they’re unwomanly, and they give you influenza. 

Then, to hear her talk at the house! To think of having 
to live up to all those Emersonian periods and to do with- 
out Jerry, too, just crushed me to earth. And as the 
steamer backed out and I saw Jerry jam his hands into his 
pockets and swing on his heel, and Father began to wave 
his hat right before Mother's face, 
so I shouldn’t see her hand go up 

































used to write our vy: on 
those big letter-heads, with the 
engraved steam-shovels atop and 
the eagle clawing a handful of 
thunderbolts in the corner. [always 
did stand in awe of that eagle. One 
day some of the thunderbolts must 
have escaped; for Father and Mr. 
Castleman concluded to dissolve 
partnership. The gulf wasn't so 
wide for a year or two: there was 
plenty of room on earth for both. 
But presently the Castlemans got 
the ship contracts, and then we had 
the Drainage Canal dredges, and 
then Mr. Castleman stopped coming 
over evenings to play chess with 
Father, and Mother and Mrs. 
Castleman gave up their Monday 
At Homes together—and Mother 
even took me out of the Saturday 
dancing-class that Jerry and_ his 
sisters were in, and put me into the 
Tuesday division. That made me 
most unlvappy, for there were 
twenty-six girls in’ the Tuesday 
section and only four boys, and 
whenever we had a cotillion there 
was a stampede. 


or 


However, it was not long till I 
went to Miss Glesson’s, and Jerry 
was right’over at Orchard Lodge, 
and we certainly had some good 
times. He was at Pride’s, too, my 
summer there with Aunt Isabella, 
and at Asheville next winter, and at 
Old Point as we stopped there 
coming back, and at Broookline 
when I went up for Gretchen's 
wedding. When I came back from 
Gretchen's wedding I noticed that 
both Father and Mother would grow 
rather pale and silent whenever 
Jerry turned up—and I must admit 
that he turned pretty often! Still, 
it didn’t dawn on me till Christmas, 
when we were both asked to the 
Beauregards’ house-party in the 
Catskills. Up to that day we had 
been just good chums. But 
Christmas morning we started out 
together to try the ice, although 
Mr. Beauregard and_ his brother, 
Mr. Reginald (the delightful author- 
traveler brother, I mean), had both 
warned us that the ice wasn’t secure. 
And I stepped on the weakest place 
and squashed through. It wasn’t 
more than six inches deep, nor six 
feet from shore; but I’m afraid I 
forgot myself and screamed. 

“*Philura, you careless piece 
shouted Jerry. He dashed to my 
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to pull down her veil, I couldn’t 
stand it. I forgot all my manners, 
my dignity, and the Kenmores, and 
the four Yale boys aboard, and 
everything else, save that the only 
three people on earth were standing 
on that pier—and I wasn’t. 


or 


I fled across the deck and down 
the slippery steps to our cabin, 
with the heart breaking out of me. 
And, worse still, when I reached 
it, boohoving in big gulps and all 
blind with tears, it wasn’t our cabin 
at all. Of course I went to the 
wrong deck. No wonder, when I 
was in such agony of mind. But, 
unfortunately, the people hadn’t 
locked their door, and I blundered 
right in, and, while they were too 
courteous even to look disconcerted, 
I feel sure they didn’t like it. They 
were a bride and groom, rather old 
people—he must have been almost 
forty ; and she was standing up and 
he was down on one knee—actually! 

sing her hand, when I caromed 
in, weeping. Perhaps it was amus- 
ing; but the amusing side didn’t 
appeal to me just then. I burbled 
out some wild apology, and fled. 
Two minutes later 1 found my own 
cabin at last. 

It was full of roses, and books, 
and candy, and even Jerry’s steamer 
rug, so we could pretend he was 
going, too. I shut the door, and 
threw myself into my berth, and 
then I just let everything go. Ten 
minutes later the lock clicked: in 
marched Irene. I sat up in the 
midst of the candy and things, and 
bumped my head on the upper 
berth, and mopped my face, and 
tried to look hospitable and pleasant. 

Irene didn’t glance my way. She 
took off her ferocious peaked hat, 
with the blue veil dangling at half- 
mast behind. She laid her spec- 
tacles on the shelf. That made her 
more human, somehow. Then she 
pulled off her great, stiff, ugly, sen- 
sible, men’s gloves, and I saw how 
slim her hands were, and how much 
they looked like Mother's. 

Then she sat down hard in the 
biggest chair. 

‘Now, you blessed, homesick 
lamb,”’ she remarked, ‘‘ you come 
right here. And you stay.” 


Das 


I came. I plumped down into 
her gray, tailored lap, and I bur- 



























rescue: I took a step toward him, 
stumbled horribly in deep marsh- 
grass, clutched at a tiny pine tree, 
which promptly came up by the 
forward, face down, through the ice. 

Jerry splashed alongside, swept me up and dragged me 
ashore. For one ridiculous moment we confronted each 
other, blue-lipped, teeth loudly chattering. Jerry was 
plastered with frozen mud. I still absently clutched the 
little tree. 

‘*Philura Curtis, you need to be spanked and sent 
home!” Jerry began, exasperated. Then, of a sudden, 
the blaze died out of his irate black eyes: his red head 
dropped: he gave a queer little sobbing gasp: ‘‘ But if 
anything 4ad happened to you—Oh, Philura——!” 

Oh, well! It all dawned only too swiftly then. And, 
realizing that we would encounter grave opposition, but 
convinced that it was only fair to meet it openly, Jerry 
went straight and told his people. And I told mine. 
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roots—then crashed 











“But if Anything had Happened to You—Oh, Philura—— 


all her little alphabets a-tagging at her heels ; and Philura 
Temple Curtis, with nobody, not even a capital letter— 
not even a real letter, alas !— tagging after her. 


Third Day Out. 

I have been playing games all morning with Mrs. 
Kenmore and her twins (who may be briefly described as 
Edythe, with an e, and Gwendolyn, with ay). The 
Kenmores are to ‘‘ do’ the Mediterranean, so we shall 
probably encounter them frequently. Necessarily, I am 
cordial; but I do not fancy Mrs. Kenmore. She’s always 
patronizing Mother because Mother doesn’t believe in the 
Nothingness of Matter and the Supremacy of Mind. To 
be sure, Mother is so gentle that she doesn’t know she’s 
being patronized; so, perhaps, my resentment is a bit 
superfluous. 


rowed into her dear, soft shoulder, 
and I] stayed. I cried down her 
neck and into her hair, I cried all 
the starch out of her skimpy shirtwaist, and all the crinkle 
out of her ruche. Irene never said one word. She 
cuddled me tight against her soft, cinnamon-freckled 
cheek, and let me sob it out, all the way. 

Some hours after I must have stopped. I was in my 
berth, and Irene was pulling out the boxes of chocolates 
and things, so I could lie flat. 

“*Wh-why, Irene —”’ I began. ; 

“*Go to sleep, now. Hush, or I'll tell the Bogie Man!” 
admonished Irene sternly. ‘‘ And I’ll shake you myself, 
for good measure!’’ 

Then she put a wet handkerchief on my eyes, and kissed 
me twice, and slipped away. 

It was sunset when I awoke. I looked like a picked 
chicken with a cold in its head; {but everybody looks 
a, bit dolesome ‘the_first \day\at \seaf >So I washed my: 


face and went on deck. It took some time to find 
Irene. At length I caught the decorous flutter of that 
blue veil, and I hastened thither. And I was just in 
time to see her readjust her eyeglasses, and to hear her 
say: 





No, it is not the individuality of the experience 
which makes it so truly poignant; rather, its univer- 
sality Pa 

Somehow I didn’t rush into her arms, after all. And 
when | think of that tearful hour in the cabin—I wonder 
if 1 could have dropped asleep before I thought I did. 

However, Irene is wearing a fresh shirtwaist and a 
new ruche, 

Ps 





Fourth Day Out. 
I suppose I could write a Chronicle —of a sort—for 
today. But nobody, not even a mother, would really 


care to read it. Fifth Day. 


Same: Sixth Day. 
Irene sat up in her berth today and looked in the 
hand-glass. Then she said, under her breath: 


“There was a young thing called Irene, 
Whose complexion, a pale apple-green, 
With mauve for its high-lights, 
And black for its sky-lights, 
Made a Study in Ultra-Marine.” 


Then she laid down the hand-glass and fainted dig- 
nifiedly away. 

Irene may be an archzologist. 
and a gentleman. 








But she’s a soldier 


Seventh Dav Out. 

We've been up on deck all day, and it is glorious. 
So many people are seasick, poor dears, that we have 
our breezy corner all to ourselves. 1 tramped the deck 
for miles this morning. 

Later, Irene rather depressed me by reading aloud 
long excerpts from ‘* Archzological Research.” I 
retaliated by bringing out Mr. Reginald Beauregard’s 
oppressive monograph, ‘‘ Problems of the Later Etruscan 
Remains” (I had teased him into giving me an Author's 
copy at Christmas), and read some sounding, although 
unintelligible, periods. Instead of being bored, Irene 
ilistened: at first in grim endurance; then with queer, 
keen interest. 

‘* How did you come across that book, Philura?”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Beauregard himself gave it to me.’ I’m 
afraid I preened a little. ‘‘At the Beauregards’ 
Christmas house-party ——”’ 

“The Beauregards’ house-party? Why, which 
Beauregard? Not Reginald——"’ Irene checked her- 
self quickly. Her brown eyes grew wide. Her pretty, 
flushed cheek paled beneath the sea-tan. ‘‘ Which of 
the boys gave the party? Tom, or—or——” 

““Why, Mr. Tom, of course. Mr. Reginald, the 
famous author one, has never married, you know. Are 
they friends of yours, too? Isn’t Mr. Reginald splendid? 
Wise and grand as he is, you can’t stand in awe of him, 
he’s always so jolly and so kind. They say he’s a 
confirmed bachelor, but I don’t believe that. Have you 
ever met him, Irene?”’ : 

‘So they say he’s a confirmed _bachelor,’’ said Irene 
irrelevantly. Her queer pink flush had faded quite 
away. ‘‘I believe | have met him—some time ago.” 

“It’s odd you don't remember positively, he’s such a 
striking personality,” said I. ‘* He's a big, stately man, 
with a heavy, gray beard, and the nicest eyes, and he’s 
written books, and discovered things, and traveled 
everywhere —”’ 

‘One meets so many people,’’? murmured Irene. 
She closed her book and the subject with a mild thud. 
Her eyes looked tired ; I remembered, with a pang, that 
probably the Beauregards belonged to Irene’s other, 
happier days, when she was just a merry girl at home, 
not a severe young Classical Instructor, in eyeglasses 
and a blue veil. 











ax 


Tonight the wind freshened, so we were only a hand- 
ful at dinner. After dinner we had a little dance, and, 
as there were only four girls to eleven men, it was great 
fun. We split our dances into four-elevenths, and dis- 
puted frantically over the fractions thereof. Presently I 
missed Irene. Of course, no power on earth could 
induce Irene to dance. She'sa born looker-on. At ten, 
she undoubtedly chaperoned the other children while 
they made the mud-pies. To my bewilderment, she 
was nowhere to be found. 

‘That chaperon of yours is a treasure,” said Ned 
Douglass, my nice, tow-headed, Yale partner. ‘‘ She 
can have me. Just tell her so when you see her—if 
you ever do meet her again. Could she have fallen 
overboard? Or—canthat be she? That shadow sitting 
tenderly aft, next another larger and obviously tenderer 
shadow?”’ 

‘‘That can’t be Irene,’ I insisted. And it was not, 
although Ned would rout up the two shadows, to make 
sure. And, of all people on earth, it had to be that 
elderly bride and groom! They looked deeply dis- 
gusted, and I can't wonder; though it does seem as if 
they’re forever underfoot. 

Back to the saloon. Still no Irene. 
steward handed me a note. 

‘“[T'm busy,” Irene had scribbled. 
a good time. Back before long." 

‘Of all things!” I puzzled. ‘‘ Very well. 
the dance for me!’’ And on it was. 

Even at midnight, when I went to our cabin, there 
was still no Irene. But, crumpled on a chair, lay her 
blue-and-white spotty foulard evening gown (it’s a 
horrid, missionary-barrel garment, with lace plasters, 
but to Irene it represents joy unconfined). And her 
storm-coat was gone from its hook. And her medicine- 
case was gone, too. 

‘*Somebody ill, so of course she’s helping out,’ I 
comprehended instantly. Irene always helps out. She’s 
that kind of girl. 

I crept into my berth, but I was too curious to sleep. 
Finally I slipped into my clothes again and ran up on 
deck. 

It seemed mysteriously far and dark and silent there. 
The wind lisped and murmured, half-asleep, to the 
drowsy water lapping past the keel, to the great stars 
wheeling and burning in a far black hollow of sky. 





But there a deck 
“*Go on and have 


On with 
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The night lifted and carried and swung you, far above 
your own little real world; you looked down at it, 
wonder a tiny mirror of dreams. 

Suddenly I brought up violently against something 
big and solid; and I came back to earth with a thud. 
The solid sputtered and apologized and lit a match. 
Behold, Ned Douglass! 

“ What under the sun are you doing here?” he 
gasped. 

‘* Enjoying the scenery,” I retorted, blinking the tell- 
tale ‘* homesick” out of my eyes. ‘* What's that light 
on the lower deck? Let’s see.” 

‘*Oh, nothing. Something wrong in the steerage, I 
believe. Run back to your cabin. You'll catch cold.”” 

‘Why, we haven’t any steerage passengers !— except 
that poor woman and her sick baby that the Island 
people had to send back to Sweden. Poor, forsaken 
things! What can it be?’”’ 

‘* No, no; you mustn’t!”” He fairly hustled me back. 
‘‘It—it’s nothing you ought to see. "Please go!" 

By that time, of course, I had reached the rail. 
the moment I looked down I—I—knew. 

It was all dark, save the far corner astern, where a 
shadowy group had gathered. Irene sat by the rail, 
beneath the swinging lantern. Her hair was roughened 
by the wind, and its broad gold gleams shone in the light. 
A dark heap, like an armiul of rags, crouched at her 
feet. The ship’s officers stood bareheaded behind her. 
The chaplain stood before her, at the rail. We were so 
near that I could see the gilded cross on the book in his 
hands. 

and on Trene's lap, stretched out across her knee, lay 











And 





a tiny bundle, all wrapped in sailcloth Oh, the 
poor, poor little lost thing! 
The chaplain began to read, very quietly. His voice 


flowed on and on, deep as the pulse of the waves below. 
After a while he closed the book and stepped back. 

Then an officer came forward and took the little 
bundle from Irene’s arm. 

Irene stood up, very white. And she stooped and 
gathered up that dark heap at her feet and clasped it 
tight. For a moment the drooping shape just clutched 
and clung to her. Then it tore itself away, and cried 
out with a cry that snatched at your very heart. 

I need not see her face to know the truth. For this 
was her child, her little lost treasure. Oh, the poor, 
stricken mother-soul ! 

ax 





Irene came back to the cabin, long after, in the gray 
dawn. I peeped down and watched her smoothing 
away that sacred foulard and folding her laces. And 
again I felt that queer, queer certainty: that it couldn’t 
be true: that it was all a dream. 

“* Aren’t you very tired, Irene?” 

‘“Tired?” She started terribly. Then she laughed 
out. ‘‘ Nota bit, Philura. Gotosleepnow. Quick!” 

‘* You ought to be asleep yourself.” 

“*Speak gently to the aged,’’ she retorted. And, on 
my word, she looked up as tranquil and serene as if she’d 
never seen a sorrow, as if she’d never even shed a tear. 

Maybe she never has. Maybe she has been too busy 
all her life, comforting other people, and soothing other 
people’s heartbreaks, and letting them cry it out, to 
have time or courage for tears of her own; to have a 
chance to cry it out for her own self. 

And yet—— Somehow, it’s awfully queer about 
Irene! 





March twenty-eighth, Gibraltar. 
In a pink-and-purple balcony, high on a yellow, vine- 
bound wall, with a gay blue ocean, a darling rose 
terrace, and nine different kinds of soldiers all 
marching by at once. 


We are away outside our bailiwick, for this is not a 
storied Renaissance stronghold, but just the dearest 
playhouse town that ever sprouted out of a fairy-book, 
and I am sinfully glad of it, and poor Irene is divided, 
like Gaul, into three equal parts: amazement, disap- 
proval and reluctant joy. Poor dear! Torn from her 
notebooks and her Mortuary Art, hustled about from 
hunt breakfasts to garrison suppers, from tennis in Spain 
to two-steps aboard the ‘‘ Texas,’’ it’s no wonder she 
hasn’t readjusted herself! 

This is Father’s doing, every bit, and I’d give the 
world to hug him for it till he’d shriek for mercy. By 
rights, we should be even now knee-deep in Excavations. 
But the night we reached London it was pouring rain 
(and flannelly London rain, at that) and freezing cold, 
and even our dainty firelit rooms at The Charleston 
looked forbidding and forlorn. Irene had a headache, 
and sat dumb through the evening, grizzling over a Map 
of Tombs. And I—no, I didn’t have a headache. 
Worse. Isat and glowered at that hateful little smirking 
foreign fire, and thought how the big, open hearth at 
Beauregard Lodge had laughed back at Jerry and me 
when we came in from the lake, that golden far-away 
morning, all wet and chattering and frozen and blissful. 


ax 


Just as I’d reached rock-bottom of my well of gloom 
there came a tap, and the stuffed-rabbit footman gave 
me a box and a cablegram. I dropped the box and 
pounced on the message. From Daddy, of course. 
Just six transcendent words : 


“Cut london go gibraltar lucius texas.” 


“ ©TLucius Texas?’ Who on earth —” murmured 
Irene. : : 
“Cousin Lucius Townsend, commanding — the 


‘Texas,’”’ I explained, between jig-steps. ‘‘ And he 
and his enchanting battleship will be anchored at 
Gibraltar, and we’ll have mess dinners and deck dances, 
and frabjous water-picnics, and the whole British Army 
will keep dropping in to tea. Oh, Daddy, you angel! 
It’s my treat, Irene. Come along!”’ 

Now you'd think that, half-way through that sentence, 
any other feminine being under ninety would be doing 
jig-steps, too. However, you don’t know Irene. 

Irene turned pale, and put down her pencil. 

‘*Philura !’’ she gasped. ‘‘ But the Government will 
close the Pranesté Excavations on April fifteenth — 
barely three weeks away !”’ 

For one immemorial moment I saw that radiant battle- 
ship melting like hoar-frost before my anguished sight. 








Then, miraculously inspired, I picked up Baedeker, with 
a kind, compassionate smile. 

“Dear Irene, you know how deeply I revere your 
classical attainments,"’ I began. _‘* But why limit your- 
self solely to Italian research? Do you not realize that 
Gibraltar contains relics of poignant interest? Do you 
not remember the Phaenician landmarks, the ruined 
Carthaginian seaports, the marvelous re-discovered 
fortifications of Carteia?”’ 

Poor, dear Irene! She had on her near-sight glasses, 
and could not see that I was reading shamelessly from 
the guide-book. She looked quite impressed. 

‘* Really, Philura, Gibraltar must possess many inter- 
ests for the antiquary,’’ she said, in her pretty, considering 
voice. ‘‘ And if it will bea pleasure to you—— Please, 
dear, be careful! This is the last tidy stock I own! 
And, Philura, it’s almost midnight, and if you keep 
prancing so I'm really afraid the hotel people —— No, 
child, I mustn’t stay and talk it over, not another minute. 
I must read up on the Tiglath-Pileser sarcophagus, ready 
for the British Museum trip tomorrow. Good-night.”” 

And off she Went, in cold blood, to dream of Tiglath- 
Pileser and his sarcophagus, no doubt. 

I tried dutifully to go to sleep; but when I’d shut my 
eyes there was the ‘‘ Texas,” and when I opened them 
there was the cablegram. There was only one fly in the 
ointment ; and that was Jerry —I mean, that was because 
Jerry wasn’t in it. At last, quite disconsolate, I remem- 
bered the box that had accompanied Father’s cablegram. 
Filled with the lively hope that Daddy had cabled 
chocolates, too, I jumped up, found the box, and sat 
down by the hearth-light to investigate. 

It wasn’t chocolates, but flowers—apparently. I 
pulled them out, then sat gaping, utterly bewildered. 
Surely no sane florist ever sent out such a parcel as 
that. First came a sprig of Norway pine; then some 
funny coarse marsh grass; then a big double handful of 
*scruciating lovely violets; then a single big Bride rose. 

Just then I stopped staring, and began to laugh and 
cry, both at once. Surely no girl ever had such a love- 
letter as that before. Not a letter, either—for letters 
were forbidden. But that red head wasn’t put on 
Jeremiah for nothing. There lay that Beauregard Lodge 
morning, written out, clearly as by Jerry’s big, sprawly 
fist. The little Norway pine I had clutched as I broke 
through the ice: the marsh grass we had to splash 
through ; the violets I had found at my door that night. 
But the Bride rose —— 

That rose was the sweetest word of all. Yet it 
couldn't comfort me quite as did the other flowers. For 
it was the only blossom of all that had not come true. 


or 


‘This isn’t Gibraltar, Irene,’’ said I, as we sat at 
coffee and strawberries on the seaward terrace this 
morning. ‘‘This is the fairy-built city, Nassimia. 
We’ve met everybody out of the Floating Prince’s king- 
dom—the Aristocrats, the Friendly Ogre, the Admiral- 
on-Stilts (that’s Cousin Lucius) — everybody but the 
Prince himself, and [ know he’s right around the corner.” 

‘‘How would Mr. Douglass answer? He’s right 
around the corner—at the Calpe, with the Kenmores,”’ 
asked Irene, with a distinctly secular twinkle. (Irene 
knows not one word concerning Jerry, not a syllable.) 

‘Not for me,” I retorted. ‘Red hair before hay 
color, any day. But look, Irene! There across the 
terrace sits the breathing image of the Floating Prince, 
grown up! That tall, gray, stunning American, devour- 
ing his Paris-New York ‘Herald.’ We'll call him your 
Prince, Irene, he’s so distinguished and so scholarly. 
He looks like somebody at home, only different. Who 
can he be?” 

Irene groped surreptitiously for her far-sight glasses. 

“* You can see Cambridge and the Somerset Club writ 
large all over him,”’ I prattled on. ‘‘ What splendid 
shoulders, and what a granite chin! I’m sure he’s 
some one I know ——”” 

Irene stared insilence. Then she dropped her glasses 
with a queer smothered exclamation. When Irene is 
startled she doesn’t turn pale, exactly, but her freckles 
stand out. They fairly popped out then. 

‘* Of all the resemblances—— But it can’t be!” she 
said faintly. 

“*Can’t be who?” I asked, promptly curious. ‘‘ Why, 
Irene! Is he somebody you know, too?’’ 

‘“Why, he’s rather a type, don’t you think?” drawled 
Irene, blandly ignoring my query. ‘‘ He’s a startling 
contrast to the pudgy Englishman alongside, who is 
either Major Pendennis or Sir Lucius O’Trigger.”” 

“*T do wish your Floating Prince would look this 
way,’’] persisted. ‘‘ His shoulders are so familiar ——”’ 

‘* My Floating Prince indeed! You're so nonsensical, 
Philura!”’ said Irene, quite tart. And, oddly enough, 
her freckles stood out still more as she followed my eye. 

‘*Do finish your breakfast. Have you forgotten that 
Lieutenant Wallis will be here in half an hour?” 

Meekly I finished my coffee. 

Dear old Cousin Lucius had come ashore and taken 
us to tea at the Governor’s Palace, then to dinner 
aboard the ‘‘Texas’’ the day before. For today he had 
detailed Lieutenant Wallis as escort, with severe 
instructions to me that I might play with his pretty 
officers, but I mustn’t break them, nor lose them, like 
Tom Sawyer’s pinch-bug. 

Soon Lieutenant Wallis appeared, so dazzling im 
white duck that I felt like tying a pinafore on him before 
starting out. And off we went, to explore. 


or 


Now, Gibraltar is just a runaway fairy-story, caught 
and imprisoned in amber brick and silvery stone. At 
every turn, behold some fresh enchantment : a turbaned 
Moor, a sombre-eyed priest, a file of laughing Spanish 
peasants, a bewitching blue or scarlet regiment, swing- 
ing by to a quickstep that would make even the statues 
in the Alameda skip on their solemn bronze toes. The 
town itself goes scrambling uphill, all yellow walls, and 
tiny green gardens, and gay-tiled roofs, and slim Juliet 
balconies, and twenty dozen seductive little Moorish 
shops — which proved, alas, my swift undoing. In the 
first one 1 saw an inlaid tribal gun that I simply had to 
buy for Jerry. in the next, an engraved mirror for 
Mother; in the third, a bust of Apollo, which I seized 
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N THE smaller drawing-room the 
tiny trefoil ot the flame under the 
silver kettle on the low table began 
to show pointedly in the gathering 
dusk of the short winter afternoon. 
The light, however, was still so 
strong that Helena’s figure and 
face as she leaned back in the wide 

chair could be distinctly seen. She looked up as 
Henderson entered the door, then busied herself 
with the cups and saucers. He advanced swiftly, 
lifted her fingers to his lips, and sinking on one 
knee kissed her half-averted cheek. 

“Tom, Tom,’ she exclaimed suddenly and 
tremulously as she turned and hid her face in the 
cushion supporting her head. 

‘*What is it?’’ he asked with amazement. 

She did not speak, but remained motionless and 
silent when he bent farther toward her and looked 
up at her perplexedly. As he observed the quiver 
ot her lips even through her smile he became 
aware that some crisis had arrived and he could 
not help feeling slightly anxious. 

“What ?” he repeated. 

Still she did not answer or stir, but held herself 
away from him, though she did not withdraw her 
hand from his grasp. ‘She was surprised to discover 
the hesitation she experienced in disclosing to him 
what she had done. He might, she reflected, think 
all sorts of things, even that her conduct had been 
lacking in that unassailable delicacy which he had 
always ascribed to her. Certainly he would know 
that her affection —love for him was absolute and 
that she was entirely happy in their engagement. 


an 


‘Tom, I don’t know what to to you,”’ she 
began softly as he was about to spe k. 

“Something has happened?” he demanded, 

“Something serious?’ 

“Why ’ she veered about swiftly and con- 
fronted him with enigmatical eyes. In her voice 
was a trace of laughter, and yet her tone was deeply 
tragic. ‘‘Tom, I have been—untrue to you.” 

‘*Think of it,’? he replied banteringly and evi- 
dently utterly at a loss. 

“‘T’can’t wait to tell you, but I can’t find the 
best way. I wanted to try an experiment ——”’ 

“Women have before,’ he observed briefly. 
“‘One woman did.” 

‘We are all daughters of Eve. I suppose I was 
in a way taking a V nibble of the fruit of that for- 
bidden tree. Moreover, I believe it’s a feminine 
trait to pull up the roots to see how a thing is 
growing. Anyway, I did it.”” 

“Did what ?’”’ 

“Oh, you must — must not imagine it meant any- 
thing. You know that you have my whole heart, 
and it was just as | burned a lot of silly old cotillion 
favors which were in my dressing-room left from 
the year I wasa débutante. I was simply clearing 
away the odds and ends of the past and the far 
came to me. Of course, I haven’t always known 
you, Tom, dear. I had seen other men before.’ 

‘I see,’’ he said shortly, his words falling slowly 
and deliberately as his eyebrows drew together and 
a firmer line crossed his brow. He did not rele 
her, but she felt his hold re and her fingers in 
turn closed more strongly over his. 

‘No—no—you don’t,’ she cried in alarm. 
“ There is sno one in all the world but you, Tom. 
This— that’s the difficulty. It was an idea. 

“Why, very well, if it was all an idea,’ 
replied with a short laugh of relief. 

‘“*But still it wasn’t all just nothing,’’ she con- 
tinued intrepidly. ‘‘At least,’? she hurried on, 
‘long ago, very, very long ago, when I was merely 
a silly girl, just out, | meta man at Aquidchontaug, 
where I was taking care of Aunt Matilda. I 
thought he had Apollolike curls and—he had 
ideals. Tom, you are laughing.”” 

“Not a bit,” he replied with great gravity. 
“The situation is so typical as to be ‘deeply, 
psychologically significant. It has the weight and 
dignity of a universal experience. The case I 
discern is one of an—early love.” 


> he 


‘*T suppose he was,”’ she admitted with hanging 
, ina wa’ Oh, Tom, you don’t hate me. 
can ass you that I do not,”’ he replied. ‘*I 
may even add that I entertain sentiments of the 
highest regard.” 

“*You must not joke when I have been so miser- 
able. I couldn’t escape the fear that I had slighted 
your love, not been worthy of the sincerity of your 
affection, not lived up to all I feel for you. When 
you know what | have done you will never care for 
me again.” 

“Never mind,” he interrupted. 
with the particular case.”’ 

** You unde nd there had never been the least 
particle of sentiment. He had never made love to 
me. He never had a chance. All was so short 
and slight. You can’t believe what a horribly 
stupid little place it was. It was dull beyond all 
thé dullness of a little seaside village, and the 
afternoons were longer than summer afternoons 
ever were anywhere, and I was only eighteen, with 
all the impatience of that age for other experiences 
and other worlds to conquer. He sat next to me 
at the boarding-house table and—he had such 
grand ideas and such black eyes. He talked to 
me all sorts of things of which I had never thought 
before. He read to me from poets and essayists 
and philosophers of the most of whom I’d never 
heard, and to whose wisdom I listened more rev- 
erently for that very reason. They all advocated, 
just as he did, a ve ammary way of dealing with 

se, and I was thrilled by the boldness of 

I had visions of breaking away from monoto- 

nous traditions and living a Tife with an infinity of 
ely-surmised possibilities.”’ 


ax 


She paused and looked at him. Clearly encour- 
aged with what she beheld she continued : 

‘* Aunt Matilda’s recoveries are always as rapid 

erious as her relapses, and I found myself 

s in the midst of a Newport August. In 

yeek all had the unrelated and episodic character 

of adream. Inthe result, though, with the indeter- 

minateness of what happened, or rather didn’t hap- 

pen, there has been something of the troublesome 

tence of an unfinished harmony. The question 

of what the resolution might have been opened the 

way for fascinating conjecture. Whenever I was 

having a stupid time I'd often fall back on it. 

Indeed the incident gave me a sort of playground 

for the imagination. Gradually, of course, it all 

lost distinctness. I never saw him again, as might 

easily be the case in town, and Aquidchontaug 

seemed as far away as Mars, and he very like an 

inhabitant —in which way, I believe, | had regarded 
him from the first. He was so— different 4 

‘*The genus early love commonly is different. 
It is one of the attractions at that age.” 

‘*Merely for the reason that it was so vague and 
eventless I could think anything into it, fill it out 
and complete it with my fancy in any way I liked. 
I wanted to put an end to that for my sake—for 
yours. Don't you despise me, hate me for even 
allowing the least of it to stay in my mind?”’ 

She paused, looking at him earnestly. He did 
not reply, but in a moment rose and walked to the 
mantel, where he stood staring at the low wood 
fire. She watched him with hands clasped in her 
lap and a growing apprehension in her face. 

“Tom,” she implored, ‘‘do you blame me? 
Of course, you must blame ——’’ 


ax 


‘*Upon my word!”’ he exclaimed, turning about 
abruptly and coming ba to her. ‘*‘Do you 
know that I have an admission to make, also?” 
He sat down beside her, and once more he took 
her hand, which readily slipped into his clasp. ‘‘I 
might as well at once tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth now. I had better up and 
confess, too. Then we can stand more fairly and 
squarely. I want to be strictly honest, though J am 
not sure that I should have thought of doing this — 
should have felt the necessity of doing it — should 
have had the courage to do it if you had not spoken 
first. The fact is that I also had—well—a youth- 
ful fancy of very much the same sort, though differ- 
ent, of course, which is almost a true Irish bull. I 
think that it must have been about the very same 
time, ten rs ago. I was in the North Woods 
fishing. Near the farmhouse where I was stopping 
was a party of camping-out college girls.” 

He stopped, his smile broadening, while at the 
same time his manner grew more serious and he 
spoke with greater deliberation. 

‘I was too old really to go losing my head that 
way, but she was so young and gay and hopeful and 
—and—ignorant and, of course, pretty. Pretty 
with that first rare delicacy of youth, and all she 
did not know and wanted to know of life and the 
world could be seen in her big, frank, eager eyes. 
Insensibly I thought of what it would be like to act 
as showman for Vanity Fair for her, to display to 
her all the wonders of which she had dreamed and 
many she had not suspected which would fill her 
with amazement and delight. She was from some 
small place in the far West, and the East to her 
was an immense playground for the realization of 
delights and ambitions. She had seen my name in 
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the newspapers as a member of certain clubs, as 
having been ome country houses, and in a way 
I was a veritable hero. The clergyman of the 
village where we were I had known in college — in 
truth, he had tutored me in Early Saxon history and 
institutions —and he asked me to tea. His wife 
asked her. Nothing could have been more formally 
correct than our first meeting. 0 all the require- 
ments of an idyl existed in perfection. I encoun- 
tered her at the Post-Office when I went for my 
letters. Some college chaps were there, and at 
Ss we wandered aw from the rest and con- 
st. Later I would stroll 
over toward the camp in the evening, and she would 
sit on a log and play the banjo while I’d smoke a 
pipe at her feet. Twice she went fishing with me. 
I was living in a golden age. It was a breath of 
Arcac It was a return to Nature, and the pros- 
pect of transporting Nature to town — of watching it 
in a box at the Horse Show and the opera — was 
interesting. When I had to pack on a hurry-up 
use my most estimable sister, Marianna, 
of Sudbury, had another row with her 
Britannic husband which had to be patched up, I 
firmly intended to go back at once. At the little 
village station I couldn’t miss the expression of 
her face when I left. Iknew she was sorry to have 
me go, and I couldn’t help wondering how much. 
What the eyes said, with a few significant sighs, 
was as far as we ever got. I carried away the 
recollection of the fresh fragrance of the cool, dark 
woods. Though it’s ten years ago I have remem- 
bered—and— Helen, you see our cases are not so 
very dissimilar.’ 
o,’’ she answered in a low tone. 


an 


‘I never really for an instant took anything with 
serious consideration, but at odd moments and at 
idle times the idea of her would jump into my mind, 
and I'd find myself picturing what might have been, 
indulging in futile, foolish day-dreams. The land 
of youth is the land of illusions, but I had managed 
to carry away one intact. Sometimes I thought 
that I should like to see her again. I could not help 
wondering what I should find now. I tried to 
check myself in such flights, for I was troubled about 
it, when I knew that you were everything, that I 
had no real thought that was not of you and for 
you. Still I did not quite drive away the idea, and 
I even considered the possibility of taking a last 
look to satisfy myself —"’ 

“‘T did more and worse,”’ she murmured. 

‘*What do you mean?’’ he demanded. 

“‘T went—to see.”’ 

‘*You did it,’? he exclaimed with a half-laugh. 

“*T could not have any such haunting vevenant, 
though there was nothing at all. I made up my 
mind I'd definitely put an end to it one way or the 
other and settle the matter for all time. I’d go 
directly and stand face to face with the past. It was 
painfully similar to courting an encounter with a 
ghost. I didn’t do it without a quaking of spirit. 
1 had seen his name on houses and shops for rent 
and sale as a real-estate agent.”” 

“* Real-estate agent ——"’ 

‘* Yes, doesn’t it sound prosaic and uninspired? 
But do not laugh at me —I can’t bear it. The occu- 
pation is an honorable and useful one, but still not 
quite—oh, well—something more prosaic than 
anything talked about at Aquidchontaug. I won- 
dered if Oscar Romayne had changed too. I knew 
the address of his office, and this morning I went. 
As the automobile stopped at the curb, my heart 
thumping horribly, I did have a moment of doubt. 
Suppose he should stand before me even more 

rious than he was then! I opened the door 
quickly and just dashed across the sidewalk and 
down the steps to the office.” 

‘“Yes,”’ he said. 

“Why ’ she began. 

‘*What?”’ 

““Tom, I didn’t see him really. 
to him, at least.’’ 


I did not speak 
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Some Amusing Weddings We 
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EDITORIAL NOTE—These stories of weddings are told in every case by the clergyman who officiated, or by a member of his family 
who witnessed the ceremony. For obvious reasons the names, places and dates are fictitious, although the actual incidents are true. 


A Marriage Over the Wires 


HE most unusual wedding ceremony I 
ever performed was while ] was stationed 
at S——, Wyoming, where there was a 
large army post. One evening a soldier 
called to see me, introducing himself as 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Worrell, of Fort 
M——. He then told me that he was 
engaged to a young woman in B—, 
Kentucky, and they wanted to be married 
The officer was unable to go to Kentucky 





immediately. e 
toclaim his bride, and Miss Smithers (the girl) would not 
come alone to Fort M-—— to be married or before being 


married. A friend of the prospective bridegroom had 
suggested that they be married by telegraph, and, after 
considerable correspondence, they had decided to do 
this, and the Sergeant wanted me to perform the 
ceremony. 

I agreed to do so, and at eight o’clock on the morning 
of the day set the ceremony was begun, the following 
message being telegraphed to the bride in Kentucky: 


“ Miss Mary Smithers: 
“B K 








“Do you take William Worrell to be your wedded 
husband, to love, esteem, and keep thee only unto him 
so long as ye both shall live ? 

“REVEREND WILLIAM GRay.” 
Five hours later I received the following reply: 


“Reverend William Gray: 
, Mary SMITHERS.” 


A similar message having been telephoned to the 
bridegroom and a similar answer returned, | then sent 
the following word to each party: 

“In pursuance of your mutual and solemn pledges 
thus given I pronounce you husband and wife. 
“REVEREND WILLIAM GRay.” 


The time required to perform this unique ceremony 
was just eight hours and seventeen minutes. Three 
days later the bride arrived at Fort M——, and at their 
request I performed another ceremony. Truly one 
could say, if words and ceremony have any value, they 
were ‘‘ well married.”’ 


A Bride Who Shrank in Value 


WAS the minister of a small church in a farming 

district when this incident occurred. One morning 
in the autumn | was in my study, engaged on my 
Thanksgiving sermon, when a tall, awkward, young 
man in gray homespun with the unusual embellishment 
of a paper collar was ushered in by my wife. 7 

‘* Parson, I want to git married,’ was his salutation. 

“All right,” I answered; ‘‘1 will be happy to help 
you.”’ Then followed the usual questions, in which it 
developed that his name was Jim Greno and the name 
of the bride-to-be was ‘‘Sal’”’ Virden, and that they 
lived in a small place three or four miles in the woods. 

‘*When do you wish to be married?” I asked. 

‘“*Now. Right here,’’ he answered. 

‘All right,’? I said; ‘‘ where is the lady?’’ 

‘* Out in a wagon, at the gate.’”” 

“Well, bring her in.’’ 

Jim disappeared and soon came back with a buxom 
girl, clad in garments of many colors. The man and 
the girl proceeded to pull on a pair of lisle-thread 
gloves, and then at my request stood up together before 
me and I performed the ceremony, which went off 
without any untoward incident. After my wife and I 
extended our congratulations and good wishes, the 
bridegroom beckoned to me to come outside. When 
we stood outside the door he said : 

“‘T ain’t got no money, Parson, but I’ll give you a 
pair of geese fur marryin’ of me. Two geese. Day after 
termorrow is Thanksgivin’ and this here goose is fur 
your Thanksgivin’ dinner.” From under the seat of 
his wagon he pulled a fat goose, which he handed to me 
with the words, ‘‘ Now, the other goose I’ll bring fur 
your Christmas dinner.”’ 

I thanked him and they drove away. Christmas 
came and went, but no goose. New Year’s, January 
and February likewise passed, and still no goose. 
Finally one morning early in March, as I was returning 
from making a pastoral call on the edge of the town, a 
wagon drove up and in it I saw my friend, Jim Greno., 
He was looking the other way hard. 

‘* Hello, there!’’ I shouted. 

Jim never saw me and touched the horse gently with 
his whip. 

‘* Hello, there!’’ Tyelled again. ‘‘ Jim! Jim Greno!” 

He stopped and looked at me in great surprise. 

“* Calling me, sir?” he asked as if he had never seen 
me before. 

“* Yes,” I answered. 
other goose?’’ 

A look of deep sorrow settled over his face. 

‘© Parson,’’ he said, ‘tI took her home; but before 
Christmas | diskivered that she wa’n’t wuth two geese — 
Git ap.” 

He drove off down the little street, and to this day I 
have not seen him again, nor her —nor the goose. 


‘*Look here; where is that 


Salute Your Bride 


] WAS a pastor at the time in one of the large Canadian 
cities, and they came from the rural districts of the 
same province. They wanted to be married in the par- 
sonage and I had asked a few friends as witnesses. The 
lady was apparently about twenty-three years of age, 
fairly comely and self-possessed, and the prospective 
groom was about twenty-one, though he looked more 
likeseventeen. The ceremony went off without incident, 
the vows had been exchanged and the unalterable 





pronouncement had been made. There remained but 
that they should seal their union with the customary kiss. 
I therefore said in low tones intended exclusively for 
the couple, ‘‘Salute your bride.” They stared at me 
in mingled astonishment and interrogation. 1 tried 
again and, stepping toward them, I said in confidential 
tones, ‘‘ Salute your bride.”” They evidently grasped 
my meaning now, and determined that, if they were a 
little slow at comprehending me, they would show me 
that they were quick to obey. They turned their faces 
toward each other, backing away at the same time with 
a graceful bow, and receding with rhythmical step and 
elastic movement characteristic of the quadrille.  For- 
ward they came again before I grasped the situation, 
advancing with the same springy, dancing movement, 
and were just reaching out their arms to ‘‘ swing ”’ each 
other when I rushed to the rescue of the reputation of 
my home. 


As Long a Wedding as He Could for Two Dollars 


NOTHER wedding that had some remarkable 
features was performed in South Carolina by a 
well-known Southern pastor, the couple being colored. 
The colored church was temporarily without a pastor, 
so the contracting parties called upon the white minister 
and asked him if he would officiate, which he agreed to 
do. The request was made that he would give them 
“‘as long a wedding as he could for two dollars.’’ At 
the appointed time the church was filled with both white 
and colored people. The choir was present, and as the 
couple walked up the aisle they sang lustily, ‘‘ Hold the 
fort, for 1am coming.’’ An old colored deacon sat on 
the front seat, and from his ejaculations he evidently 
considered himself master of ceremonies. 

The couple arrived in a ramshackle carriage. The 
bride wore a wreath of arbor vita and raw cotton (in 
lieu of orange blossoms). She had been unable to 
purchase a bridal veil in the village store, but as the 
storekeeper told her that some narrow book-muslin 
would do just as well, she bought four yards, and cutting 
it in two pinned the widths together. The descent from 
the carriage had dislocated the veil, and the bride 
serenely advanced all unconscious that her jet-black 
nose was protruding through the open seam of the veil, 
“an island of coal in a sea of snow.” 

In order to lengthen the service as requested the 
minister, before making some remarks upon the marriage 
relation, quoted a few passages of Scripture, after each 
of which the old deacon gave an emphatic ejaculation. 
This part of the service went something like this 

‘*Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing.” 
so! Bress de Lord.’’) 

‘* Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands as unto 
the Lord.” (‘* Yah! ye hear dat, gal? You got to 
mind dat ar boy.’’) 

“*The husband is the head of the house, even as 
Christ is the Head of the Church.” (‘‘Jess so! Jess 
so! Dat’s true!’’) 

“* Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ loved the 
Church and gave Himself forit.” (‘‘ Hum! Pshaw!’’) 

After the couple had answered the usual questions, 
and had been pronounced man and wife, the old deacon 
jumped up and turning to the choir exclaimed, ‘‘ Sing 
somefin’ ’propriate!’’ The bride’s name was Anna, and 
to our astonishment and amusement they sang the old 
hymn beginning, ‘‘ What are these soul-reviving strains ?”” 
The chorus of this runs: ‘t Hosanna! Hosanna! to the 
Lamb of God,’’ but the choir rendered it: ‘* Whose 
Anna? Whose Anna?”’ 

During the singing the bridal party stood still, but at 
the close the groom drew a dollar out of his pocket and 
handing it to the preacher said, ‘‘ Dollar a head, ain’t it, 
Boss?’’ And the bride, lifting up her skirt, dived into 
the pocket of a petticoat, and producing her dollar 
smilingly handed that also to the minister. 








(Jess 


A Countermanded Prayer 


VERY devout Presbyterian clergyman in the Middle 
West had just married a cour nd, as was his 
custom, offered a fervent prayer, invoking the Divine 
blessing upon them. As they seemed to be worthy 
folk and not overburdened with this world’s goods, he 
prayed among other things for their material prosperity, 
and besought the Lord to prosper the man and greatly 
to increase his business, laying much stress on this point. 
In filling out the blanks it became necessary to ask 
the man his business, and to the minister’s horror he 
said: ‘I keepa saloon.” _ 
In telling the story to his wife afterward the clergyman 
said that as he wrote down the occupation he whis- 
pered: ‘‘Lord, you needn’t answer that prayer."” 





Wanted to Get Married Twice and Did 


[3s incident all came about through my English 
conscience and my newness to American ways. 
Receiving a call from an American church I left England 
and had just landed when I| was called upon to perform 
the marriage ceremony in a private house at eight 
o’clock in the evening, a time and place which I thought 
(in my innocence of American ways) most immodest. 
On arriving at the house, to my amazement and con- 
sternation I was immediately shown into a bedroom, 
where, alone, and sitting on the bed dangling their feet, 
were the young couple. 

‘“*We'd like to go through with it right away,’’ said 
the young man. 

‘““What? Here? Now?” I gasped. 

“*Sure,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I’ll call Bert and Maggie, who 
are to stand up with us.” 

They came. We ‘‘went through” this (to me) 
strange ceremony. 


I then withdrew and took a seat among the guests. 
An atmosphere of expectation seemed to prevail. he 
piano suddenly started the wedding march. In walked 
the bride and bridegroom, and posed upon a fur rug 
under an elaborate floral decoration. 

““Going to have their picture taken,” thought I, but 
suddenly I became horribly conscious that all eyes were 
fixed on me. There seemed to be some hitch. 

“*Come on. We're all ready to begin,’’ said the 
father of the bride to me in a rude, hoarse whisper. 

jibeel? ~ Begin what?” 1 echoed, turning hot and 
cold. 

“Why, the wedding, of course. What d’ye think?” 

“* But they are married already,’’ ] stammered. 

“*Married?”’? Everybody seemed to shriek at once. 

“‘T have just married them in the bedroom,” I 
explained. : 

“Why, we were only rehearsing!” roared the groom. 

“* Rehearsing?” I replied, quite indignant; ‘‘ whoever 
heard of rehearsing your wedding? Certainly not. You 
have exchanged your vows, I have pronounced you man 
and wife according to the holy ordinance of the church, 
and it cannot be done again.”” 

‘* But we didn’t mean it,’’ wailed the bride. 

“* Yes, but I did, and I cannot do it again. 
be sacrilegious.” 

There was an ominous silence. Then suddenly the 
father stormed and raved, the mother pleaded, the bride- 
groom kept saying things, and the bride got hysterical. 

I don’t know what might have happened had not a 
man arisen and said that he was a Justice of the Peace 
and would be glad to offer his services, a remark which 
was received with great applause. The father then 
turned to me and said, ‘‘ Young man, you get.’’ 

And, of course, I ‘‘ got.’”’ 














It would 





When the Minister Paid the Bridegroom 


ORE than forty years ago the Reverend Mr. G— 
was one of the leading Baptist clergymen in one of 
the great Eastern cities. One Sunday evening after the 
usual service a couple came up to him and asked if he 
would marry them. He agreed to and the ceremony 
was performed without incident. After the usual bless- 
ing the newly-married couple went down the aisle 
toward the door. When they reached the entrance, 
however, something seemed suddenly to occur to the 
bridegroom, for he left the bride and came back to the 
pulpit where the minister was preparing to depart. 
When he came up the bridegroom said: 

“* Parson, I haven’t got any money to pay for this job, 
so Ill be glad if you will trust me. ‘I'll pay you as soon 
as I get the money.”” 

Mr. G: said: ‘‘All right. Pay me whenever it is 
convenient,’’ and the man again started for the door. 

A second time he came back, this time to say: 
‘* Parson, it’s raining. Excuse me, but will you lend 
me fifty cents, so we can get home? I can’t take her 
out in this rain, you know.”’ 

He got the fifty cents. 





A Bride Who Came to be Worth More 


N AGED Presbyterian minister in one of the Middle 
Atlantic States caught a severe cold one winter, 
which forced him to take to his bed. Late in the evening 
of the same day there came a loud rap on the door. 
The minister’s wife responded and a man’s voice 
answered her question, ‘* Who’s there?”’ by telling her, 
‘*Some one who wants to get married and in a great 
hurry.”” After a hasty consultation with her husband, 
she opened the door and admitted the parties, ushering 
them into her husband’s room. The old minister was 
unable to arise, but he sat up in bed, and, after reading 
the license and asking the usual questions, he performed 
the solemn ceremony which made them one. : 

At its close the bridegroom thanked him warmly for 
performing the service when so ill, and added that he 
would find the fee in an envelope on the table. 

The minister did not look at the envelope until the 
next morning, when he opened it and found—one cent. 
He laughed and forgot all about it. 

Ten years later the minister visited a great city on 
business. Walking along the street one morning he 
was accosted by a man who said: ‘‘ Are you not the 
Reverend Mr. D ——?” 

‘*Tam,”’ responded the clergyman. 

“*Well,”” said the man, giving his name, which the 
minister did not recognize, ‘‘ some time ago you married 
me at your home and I left a wedding fee of one cent.” 

Mr. D —— smiled and said he remembered. 

‘*Now,’’ continued the man, ‘‘ since I have come to 
know the real value of my wife and know how good she 
is ] have always felt ashamed of that fee.”’ 

With that he handed the astonished clergyman a ten- 
dollar bill, bade him a courteous good-morning and was 
lost in the crowd that filled the street. 


He Conégratulated the Bride 


No long ago a bashful young man and his intended 
bride drove to my home from a short distance in 
the country, and in the presence of a few friends in my 
parlor went safely through the ceremony. On my 
pronouncing them husband and wife the young bride- 
groom did not seem fully able to meet the situation. 
The bride stood blushing at his side and he did not 
seem to realize that something needed to be said or 
done, but he was evidently intensely embarrassed. He 
stood an instant on one foot (and an instant is a very 
long time sometimes), and then an instant on the other. 
But suddenly a happy thought seemed to strike him, 
and grasping the bride’s hand he shook it heartily, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Allow me to congratulate you!” 
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When the American Girl Meets Saint \ 


As Depicted by Howard Chandler Christy 


This group of telling pictures by Mr. Howard Chandler Christy is contributed by him to THE JOURNAL by arrangement with 
Messrs. Moffat, Yard and Company, of New York, who hold copyrights covering the publication of the separate drawings. 
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An Interview with Saint Valentine 
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Lenten 


HRIST came on earth to reform and 
uplift humanity. And like a wise 
Reformer He determined to begin 
the work of regeneration at the 
fountainhead, by purifying the mar- 
riage bond. For the married couple 
is the source of the family, 
and the family is the sou 
of society. He knew well 

that the stream would not be pure unless the 
fountain was clear, and that sweet and delicious 
fruit can come only from a sound and healthy 
tree. ‘Men do not gather grapes from thorns, 
nor figs from thistles.”’ 

Marriage is the oldest contract ever formed on 
earth, The terrestrial Paradise was the scene of 
this compact. Our primitive parents were the 
contracting parties. God Himself was at once 
the minister and witness of the nuptial tie, and 
their union was solemnly ratified by Him in 
these words: ‘* Wherefore a man shall leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; 
and they shall be two in one flesh.” 

Christian marriage has three essential char- 
acteristics — namely, unity, sanctity and indis- 
solubility 

The Christian Lawgiver restores marriage to 
its primeval unity, as it wa: originally instituted 
by Almighty God, and He ratified and confirmed 
the words of Gen ‘For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife, and they two shall be in one flesh.” 
And Saint Paul declares that a husband shall 
be content with his own wife, and a wife with 
her own husband, This law of monogamy has 
been the unvarying teaching of Christ from its 
foundation to the present time. 























Marriage is Inviolable and Irrevocable 


HRISTIAN wedlock is a sacred covenant. 

It is holy because it has God Himselt as its 
primitive founder. And our Blessed Redeemer 
was pleased to stamp it with the seal of His 
special approval and blessing when He attended 
the Wedding Feast at C. 
It is a holy union a 















oO because Christ has 
raised it to the dignity of a Speaking 
of matrimony Saint Paul Sa great 
sacrament; but I speak in “Christ. and in’ the 
Chure he’) The union of Christ with the Chure h 











As Christ is allied to His Heavenly 
Spouse by an inseparable union, and as He manifested 
His love for her even to the shedding of His blood, so 
should the husband be attached to his earthly spouse by 
pure conjugal affection and by loyalty even to death. 

Marriage is also, to my mind, the most inviolable and 
the most irrevocable contract. that ist. Every 
human compact may be lawfully di but. this. 
Nations may be Justified | in abrogating treaties with each 
other. Merchants vlve partnership. Brother: 
will eventually leav the parental root, and divide th 
inheri Friends like Abraham and Lot may 
company. But man and wife may never be separated 
except by death. No human law has a right to sever 
them. No earthly sword can cut the knot which God 
has tied: ‘* A man shall leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife,’’ for ‘ ‘what God has joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 

It is not always borne in mind that three of the four 
Evangelists, as well as the Apostle of the Gentiles, all 
proclaim the indissolubility of the nuptial bond, and 
forbid a married person to engage in second wedlock 
while his or her spouss ill living. The reason, no 
doubt, for emphasizing this law was because the divine 
Legislator, who knew so well the heart of man, fore: 
that the most clear and imperative ordinance was neces- 
sary to serve as a barrier against the passions of men 
who are ever prone by their degenerate nature to yield 
more to their inordinate desires than to follow the voice 
of conscience. 

In the Gospel of Saint Matthew our Lord declares 
that ‘* Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be 
for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth 
adultery; and he that shall marry her that is put away 
committeth adultery."" The clause ** evcept for forni- 
cation” may permit a legal separation, or a cessation 
from cohabitation, but it can never justify either party in 
contracting a subsequent marriage while both parties 
are living. Saint Mark and Saint Luke absolutely forbid 
divorce with any qualification. And Saint Paul says 
that the wife may not depart from the husband, nor the 
husband from the wife. But if they depart, that both 
remain unmarried, or be reconciled to one another, 

The Roman Catholic Church, following the light of 
the Gospels as here shown, absolutely condemins divorce 
a vinculo—that is, she forbids the divorced consort 
to engage in second wedlock. This is the law she 
has proclaimed in the face of powerful Kings and 
Empero! This is the law she has upheld in spite of 
resistance and rebellion. 


































































Ask God to Guide You in Your Choice 


F SUCH is the holiness and the binding character of 

the marriage bond, how pure and upright should be the 
dispositions of those who aspire to that state of life! 

Tt is my firm conviction that all candidates for 
wedlock should first of all submit the matter to God, 
imploring the Father of Light to guide them in their 
choice. For a virtuous consort is eminently the gift of 
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says the Book ot 
but a prudent wife is 


“House and riches,’ 
Proverbs, ‘Care given by parents : 
properly from the Lord.” 

The aspirants to marriage, like Tobias and his bride, 
ought to ask God beforeh: ssing to 
their union, saying with that model couple: ‘t We are 


Heaven, 




















J. Cardinal Gibbons 





the children of the s, and we must not be joined 
together like heathens that know not God.”’ 

You will readily admit the necessity of this forecast 
when you reflect that matrimony is not a trivial cere- 
mony, but a solemn and momentous covenant which 
seals your future happiness or misery for time and 
eternity. Tf a merchant is w in choosing a business 
partner whose copartnership is subject to revocation 
how vigilant should you be in selecting a partner for life? 
If you are cautious in the choice of transitory friends 
héw di et ought you to be in the selection of an 
enduring helpmate? 

You would not care to undertake even a brief voyage 
with persons whose companionship would be uncon- 
genial to you, and will you thoughtlessly embark in the 
voyage of life with a consort whose incompatibility of 
temper will make your earthly pilgrimage intolerable? 






















Meditate Seriously Before You Take the Vows 


HIE young ecclesiastic who aspires to. the exalted 

dignity of the priesthood spends a long time in trying 
his vocation. He is daily occupied in ascertaining 
whether or not he has the requisite dispositions of mind 
and heart to qualify him for the sacred ministry. And 
it is only after a probation of ten or twelve years that he 
can conscientiously say at the foot of the altar: ‘* The 
Lord is the portion of my inheritance and of my cup.’ 

Now there is a vocation to the married state as well 
as to the priesthood. You should therefore meditate 
seriously, and pray fervently that God may direct you in 
your choice before you pronounce with a clean con- 
Science these solemn words at the altar of God: ‘'I 
take thee for my lawful partner from this day forward, 
for better, for worse, for richer, for, poorer, in sickness 
and in health, till death do us part.’ 

Before purchasing a house you will examine its titles, 
its situation and its adaptability to your wants. And 
will you purchase the heart and affections of a life com- 
panion and surrender yourself to her before you ascer- 
tain that you are adapted to cach other's society? 

When you invest your money in a piece of jewelry 
you are more careful to examine its value than the 
casket which contains it. And when you resolve to take 
helpmate to your heart and home you should be more 
concerned about the sterling value of her mind and soul 
than her exterior attractions or the ornaments which 
grace her person. 

Choose not then for your spouse one who is distin- 
guished only for her beauty, or her wealth, or her 
fascinating manners. These may suit well as accesso- 
ries, but without the more ntial qualities they are 
not sufticient to contribute to your happine: 

What will a handsome face avail you if it be but a 
specious mask to conceal an unamiable disposition or 
an ungovernable temper? Time will write wrinkles on 
the fair brow, and will cause the cheeks to fade. Buta 
loyal and loving heart never grows old. It will always 
be a gushing fountain, refreshing and cheering the heart. 





















































A rich wite cannot promote your happiness unless she 
can offer you with it the priccless treasure of true con 
jugal affection. The most miserable consorts oiten pine 
away in gilded palaces. Seek a wife who is virtuous in 
her conduct, modest in her demeanor, discreet and 
temperate in speech, and who is trained in the school 
ot domestic habits. She will create for you a 
quiet, a.contented and a cheerful home. 

It is chiefly the neglect of this foresight that 
leads to so many ill-assorted marriages and to so 
much conjugal infelicity. Two young persons 
become suddenly acquainted with one another, 
perhaps on a voyage, or at a summer resort, or 
at some ball or entertainment where everything 
assumes a charmed aspect. The sensés are 
bewitched and the passions inflamed by the sur- 
rounding objects, which move like a kaleido- 
scope before the raptured vision. Amid these 
toxicating scenes a marriage is hastily proposed 
and hastily accepted. They wish to be united 
in the bonds of wedlock without once asking 
God’s blessing on their espousals, without 
parents’ consent or knowledge, and often with- 
out obtaining the benediction of the Church. 
The love between these consorts will soon 
collapse, because it is not founded on virtue. 
They grow cold and indifferent toward each 
other. Indifference begets estrangement, and 
estrangement ripens into aversion. At first a 
small speck appears on the domestic horizon. 
This little cloud grows larger and more ominous 
until at length it descends like a fearful torrent 
on the heads — the ill-mated couple. And fre- 
quently a divorce is the last link in the chain of 
an unfortunate alliance. 






























To the Prospective Bride and Bridegroom 


NOTHER cause of unsuccessful marriages 
arises from the fact that the wife is not 
permeated with a proper sense of her responsi- 
bilities, and is impatient of domestic duties and 
restraints. She is never in repose unless she 
is in motion, She is never at rest unless she is 
y. She never feels at 
unless she finds herself abroad. When 
at home her environments are irksome to 
She chafes and frets under the dull 
monotony of her married lite, which she finds 
to be not a sweet but a galling yoke. She 
pants for a more exhilarating atmosphe Her 
rt is exulting in imagination in some social 
triumph, or reveling in some scene of gayet 

Her afflicted husband comes home to find it emp 
or occupied by a spouse whose heart is empty of attec 
tion for him. She is ill at ¢: Hence arise disputes, 
quarrels and recriminations proceeding from a manifest 
incompatibility of temper. An idle, aimless, selfish life 
will prove her ruin. ‘* Behold,’’ says the prophet, ‘‘ the 
iniquity of Sodom, pride, fullness of bread, and abun- 
dance, and the idleness of her, and of her daughters ; and 
they did not put forth their hand to the needy."’ 

I crave a word to those young men who during the 
ensuing months contemplate marriage. Never do you 
assume a more grave responsibility in life than when 
you take to your home the young bride of your choice. 
The woman whom you espouse abandons the parental 
roof, and confides in your honor and protection. Let 
not that sacred trust be reposed in you in vain! Her 
fond parents place in your hands a precious jewel, com- 
pared with which they regard all earthly riches as dross, 
Let not the lustre of that jewel grow dim and be obscured 
through your neglect and indifference, but rather let it 
grow brighter and more radiant under the genial beams 
of your warm and generous heart. 

You will love her, next to God, with your whole soul. 
You will be ready to make any sacrifice to protect her 
honor and to promote her happiness. You will prove 
your love by your deeds. By your industry you will 
make her comfortable. By your sobriety you will make 
her contented. And by your faithful compliance with 
your religious duties you will bring down on your house- 
hold the benediction of Heaven. 

And a word to the young women who will embrace 
the married state: Love, honor and obey your husbands. 
Be fond of your home. Be attached to your household 
duties. Cultivate domestic habits. Make your home 
so comfortable and attractive that it may be a sanctuary 
of peace to your husband. When he returns to you in 
the evening, after buffeting the waves of the world, let 
him find the home a haven of rest and tranquillity. 








in a state of morbid activity 
home 
















































A Final Word to Both 





YD to both prospective husbands and wives these 

words: Regard your marriage as a yoke to be equally 
borne by both of you; ** Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so ye shall fulfill the law of Christ.” Let the flowers 
of joy and peace which are the fruit of righteousness 
grow abundantly along your pathway. Let the sacred 
flame of conjugal love which God Himself has conse- 
crated glow in your hearts, consuming all inordinate 
and illicit affections. Let the angel with the flaming 
sword that guarded the earthly Paradise preside over 
your household, repelling from it the forbidden fruit of 
unlawful pleasures For what is a home from which 
chastity has fed, but a desecrated temple from which 
the spirit of God has departed! And what are the 
tumultuous gratifications of the flesh but Dead-Sea 
apples compared with the tranquil delights of conjugal 
purity! Make your union such a one that, begun on 
earth, it will be perpetuated in Heaven. 
































The Sea of Tiberias, the White Dome in the Distance Being Over the Hot Springs. 
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By Henry van Dyke 
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Our Camp is Marked with a Cross (--) 


ly Land 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author and Others 


V: “The Region of Galilee” 


OING from Samaria into Galilee we passed from the 
G Old Testament into the New. There was indeed 
little difference in the outward landscape: the same 

e lines of rolling mountains, green and gray near by, 
blue or purple far away; the same fertile valleys and 
emerald plains embosomed among the hills; the same 
orchards of olive trees, not quite so large, nor so many, 
but always softening and shading the outlook with their 
touches of silvery verdure. It was the spirit of the land- 
scape that changed, the inward view, the atmosphere of 
memories and associations through which we traveled. 


























Canaanites under Sisera. Away to the westward, in the 
notch of Megiddo, Pharaoh-Neco's archers pierced King 


Josiah, and there was great mourning for him in 
Hadad-rimmon. (IJ Chronicles xxxv: 24-25; Zechariah 
xii: 11.) Farther still, where the mountain spurs of Galilee 





approached the long ridge of Carmel, Elijah put the priests 
of Baal to death by the Brook Kishon. (I Kings xviii: 20- 
4o.) All over that great prairie, which makes a broad 
break between the highlands of Galilee and the highlands 
of Samaria and Judea, and opens an easy pathway from the 
Jordan to the Mediterranean—all over that fertile, blooming 

area and around the edges 

of it were sown the legends 

















“Of old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


or 


UT on the bright April 

day when we entered the 
wide levels of Armageddon 
everything was tranquil and 
joyous. The fields were 
tull of rustling wheat, and 
bearded barley, and blue- 
green stalks of beans, and 
feathery kirsenneh, camel- 
provende The peasants 
in their gay-colored cloth- 
ing were plowing the rich, 
red-brown soil for the late 
crops of doura. The newly- 
built railway from Haifa to 
Damascus lay like a yellow 
string across the prairie 
from west to east; and from 
north to south a single file 




















A Bridal Procession at Cana of Galilee 


We had been riding with fierce warriors and proud kings 
and fiery prophets of Israel, passing the sites of royal 
splendor and fields of ancient havoc, retracing the war- 
paths of the Twelve Tribes. But when we entered Galilee 
the keynote of our thoughts was peace. Issachar and 
Zebulon and Asher and Naphtali had left no trace or mes- 
sage for us on the plains and hills where they once lived 
and fought. We journeyed with Jesus of Nazareth, the 
friend of publicans and sinners, the shepherd of the lost 
sheep, the human voice of the Divine Love. 

This transition in our journey was marked outwardly by 
the crossing of the great Plain of Esdraelon, which we 
entered by the gateway of Jenin. There were a few palm 
trees lending a little grace to the disconsolate village, and 
the Turkish captain of the military post, a grizzled veteran 
of Plevna, invited us into the guard-room to drink coffee 
with him while we waited for a dilatory telegraph operator 
to send a message. 

Then we pushed out upon the green sea to a brown island: 
the village of Zerin, the ancient Jezreel. The wretched 
hamlet of adobe huts, with mud beehives plastered against 
the walls, stood on the lowest bench of the foothills of 
Mount Gilboa, opposite the equally wretched hamlet of 
Shunem, ina corresponding position at the base of a moun- 
tain called Little Hermon. The widespread opulent view 
was haunted with old stories of battle, murder and sudden 
death. Down to the east we saw the line of brighter green 
creeping out from the flanks of Mount Gilboa, marking the 
spring where Gideon sifted his band of warriors for the 
night-attack on the camp of Midian. (Judges vii: 4-23.) 
Under the brow of the hill were the ancient winepresses, 
cut in the rock, which belonged to the vineyard of Naboth, 
whom Jezebel as inated. (I Kings > 1-16.) From 
some window of her favorite palace on this eminence the 
hard, old, painted queen looked down the broad valley of 
Jezreel and saw Jehu in his chariot driving furiously from 
Gilead to bring vengeance upon her. On those dark ridges 
to the south the brave Jonathan was slain by the Phil 
and the desperate Saul fell upon his own sword. (I Samuel 
xxxi:1-6.) Through that open valley which slopes so gently 
down to the Jordan at Bethshan the hordes of Midian and 
the hosts of Damascus marched against Israel. By, the 
pass of Jenin, Holofernes led his army in triumph until he 
met Judith of Bethulia and lost his head. Yonder in the 
corner to the northward, at the base of Mount Tabor, 
Deborah and Barak gathered the tribes against the 
























of two hundred camels with 
merchandise for Egypt un- 
dulated along the ancient 
road of the caravans, turning their ungainly heads to look 
at the puffing engine which crept toward them from the 
distance. Larks singing in the air, storks parading beside 
the watercourses, falcons poising overhead, poppies and 
pink gladioluses and_ blue corncockles blooming through 
the grain —a little village on a swell of rising ground, built 
for their farm hands by the rich Greeks who have bought 
the land and brought it under cultivation—an air so pure 
and soft that it was like a caress—all seemed to speak a 
language of peace and promise, as if one of the old prophets 
were telling of the day when 

Jehovah shall have compas- 





Lebanon and Asia Minor to the north, have settled that. 
They have left Palestine in a corner, off the main-traveled 
roads. The best that she can hope for is a restoration to 
quiet fruitfulness, to placid and humble industry, to olive- 
crowned and vine-girdled felicity, never again to power. 
And if that lowly re-coronation comes to her it will not be 
on the stony heights around Jerusalem: it will be in the 
plain of Sharon, in the outgoings of Mount Ephraim, in 
the green pastures of Gilead, in the lovely region of 
“* Galilee of the Gentiles.’’ It will not be by the sword 
of Gideon nor by the sceptre of Solomon, but by the sign 
of peace on earth and good-will among men. 

With thoughts like these we steered our way across 
the verdurous inland sea of Esdraelon, out of the Old 
Testament into the New. Landmarks of the country of the 
Gospel began to appear: the wooded dome of Mount 
Tabor, the little village of Nain where Jesus restored the 
widow’s only son. (Luke vii:11-16.) — But these lay far to 
our right. The beacon which guided us was a glimpse 
of white walls and red roofs high on a shoulder of the 
Galilean hills—the outlying houses of Nazareth, where 
the boy Jesus dwelt with His parents after their return from 
the flight into Egypt, and was obedient to them, and grew 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and men. 








“Their Own City Nazareth” 


UR camp in Nazareth was on a terrace among the olive 
trees, on the eastern side of a small valley, facing 

the Mohammedan quarter of the town. It distinctly 
the most attractive little city that we saw: in Palestine. 
The houses were spread out over a wider area than is 
usual in the East, covering three sides of a gentle depression 
high on the side of the Jebel es-Sikh, and creeping up the 
hill-slopes as if to seek a larger view and a purer air. 
Some of them had gardens, fair white walls, red-tiled roofs, 
balconies of stone or wrought iron. Even in the more 
closely-built portion of the town the streets seemed cleaner, 
the bazars lighter and less malodorous, the interior court- 
yards into which we glanced in passing more neat and 
homelike than is common in the East. Many of the door- 
ways and living-rooms of the humbler houses were freshly 
limewashed with a light blue tint which gave them an 
immaculate air of cleanliness. The women were good- 
looking, tree and dignified in their bearing, and sometimes 
quite handsome. The children, fairer than in most parts of 
Syria, were almost all charming with the beauty of youth, 
and among them were some very lovely faces of boys and 
girls. I do not mean to say that Nazareth appeared to us 











sion on His people Israel f 





and restore them—‘‘They || 
that dwell under His shadow 
shall return; they shall re- 
vive as the grain, and blos- 
som as the vine: the scent 
thereof shall be as the wine 
of Lebanon.” (Hosea xiv: 7.) 

It is, indeed, not impossi- 
ble that wise methods of 
colonization, better agricul- 
ture and gardening, the 
development. of fruit  or- 
chards and vineyards, and, 
above all, more rational 
government and equitable 
taxation, should one day 
give back to Palestine some- 
thing of her old prosperity 
and population, If the Jews 
really wanted to do it no 
doubt they could; for their 
rich men have the money 

















and the influence; and there 
are enough of their poorer 
folk scattered through 
Europe to make any land blossom like the rose, if they 
have the will and the patience for the slow toil of the 
husbandman and the vine-dresser and the shepherd and 
the herdsman. But the proud kingdom of David and 
Solomon will never be restored; not even the tributary 
kingdom of Herod. For the land will never again stand 
at the crossroads, the four-corners of the civilized world. 
The Suez Canal to the south, and the railways through the 


A Cavalcade of Druses on Their Way to the Hot Baths 


an earthly paradise; only that it shone by contrast with 
places like Hebron and Jericho and Nabliis, even with 
Bethlehem, and that we saw there far less of human squalor 
and misery to sadden us with thoughts of 


“What man has made of man.” 


The population/of the town is about eleven or twelve 
thousand, a quarter_off them \Mussulfans, and the rest 
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Christians of various sects, including two or three hun- 
dred Protestants. The people have had rather a bad 
reputation for turbulence, but we saw no signs of it, either 
in the appearance of the city or in the demeanor of the 
inhabitants. The children and the townsfolk whom we 
met in the streets, and of whom we asked our way now 
and then, were civil and friendly ; the man who came to 
the camp to sell me some antique coins and lovely vases 
of iridescent glass dug from the tombs of Tyre and 
Sidon may have been an inveterate humbug, but his 
manners were good and his prices were low ; the soft- 
voiced women and lustrous-eyed girls who hung about 
the Lady’s tent, persuading her to buy their small 
embroideries and lace-work and trinkets, were gentle 
and ingratiating, though persistent. 


or 


E WENT in the morning to visit the schools of the 

English Church Missionary Society, where Miss 
Newton has been doing an admirable and most successful 
work for the girls of Nazareth. She was away on a visit 
to some of her outlying stations; but the dark-eyed, 
happy-looking Syrian teacher who represented her 
showed us all the classes. As I remember, there were 
five of them, and every room was full and bright and 
orderly. On the Christian side the older girls sang a 
hymn for us, in their high voices and quaint English 
accent, about Jesus stilling the storm on Galilee, and the 
intermediate girls and the tiny co-educated boys and girls 
in the kindergarten went through various pretty perform- 
ances. Then the teacher took us across the street to the 
two Muslim classes, and we could not tell the difference, 
except that now the singing of ‘‘Jesus loves me” and the 
recitation of ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd”? were in Arabic. 
There was one blind girl who recited most perfectly and 
eagerly. Another girl of about ten years carried her 
baby-brother in her arms. Two little laggards (they 
had been among the group at our camp early in the 
morning) came in late and wept out their excuses to 
the teacher. She heard them with a kind, humorous 
look on her face, gave them a soft rebuke and a task, 
and sent them to their seats, their tears suddenly trans- 
formed to smiles. 

From the schools we went to the hospital of the 
British Medical Mission, a little higher up the hill. We 
found young Doctor Scrimgeour, who had lately come 
out from Edinburgh University to take charge of it, and 
his white-uniformed, cheerful, busy nurses, taxed to the 
limit of their strength by the pressure of their work, but 
cordial and simple in their welcome. As I went with 
the Doctor on his rounds I saw every ward full, and all 
kinds of calamity and suffering waiting for the relief and 
help of his kind, skillful knife. There were hernia, and 
tuberculous glands, and cataract, and stone, and bone 
tuberculosis, and a score of other miseries; and there, 
on the table, with pale, dark face and mysterious eyes, 
was a man whose knee had been shattered by a ball 
from a Martini rifle in an affray with robbers. 

‘*Was he one of the robbers,’ I asked, ‘‘ or one of 
the robbed?”’ 

“*T don’t know,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ but in a few min- 
utes I am going to operate and do my best for him.”’ _ 

Was not this Christ’s work that was still doing in 
Christ’s town, this teaching of the children, this helping 
of the sick and wounded, for His sake, and in His name? 
Yet there are silly folk who say they do not believe in 
missions. 

ox 


HERE are a few so-called sacred localities and shrines 

in Nazareth — the supposed scene of the Annunciation; 
the traditional Workshop of Joseph ; the alleged Mensa 
Christi, a flat stone which Jesus is said to have used as a 
table when He ate with His disciples; and soon. But 
all these uncertain relics and memorials, as usual, are 
inclosed in chapels, belit with lamps and encircled with 
ceremonial. The very spring at which the Virgin Mary 
must have often filled her pitcher (for it is the only 
flowing fountain in the town) now rises beneath the 
Greek Church of Saint Gabriel, and is conducted past 
the altar in a channel of stone where the pilgrims bathe 
their eyes and faces. To us, who were seeking our 
Holy Land out-of-doors, these shut-in shrines and 
altared memorials were less significant than what we 
found in the open, among the streets and on the sur- 
rounding hillsides. 

The Virgin’s Fountain, issuing from the church, flows 
into a big stone basin under a round arch. There, as 
often as we passed, we saw the maidens and the mothers 
of Nazareth, with great earthen vessels poised upon 
their shapely heads, coming with merry talk and laughter, 
to draw water. Even so the mother of Jesus must have 
come to this fountain many a time, perhaps with her 
wondrous Boy running beside her, clasping her hand or 
a fold of her bright-colored garment. Perhaps, when the 
Child was little, she carried Him on her shoulder, as the 
women carry their children today. 

Going through a street we looked into the interior of 
a carpenter-shop with its simple tools, its little pile of 
new lumber, its floor littered with chips and shavings, 
and its air full of the pleasant smell of freshly-cut wood. 
There were a few articles of furniture which the car- 
penter had made: a couple of chairs, a table, a stool ; 
and he himself, with his leg stretched out and his piece 
of wood held firmly by his naked toes, was working busily 
at a tiny bed which needed only a pair of rockers to 
becomea cradle. Outside the door of the shop a boy of 
ten or twelve was cutting some boards and slats and 
putting them neatly together. We asked him what he 
was making. ‘‘A box,’’ he said—‘‘a box for some 
doves”? —and then bent his head over his task. Even 
so Jesus must have worked at the shop of Joseph the 
carpenter and learned His handicraft. 

We went up to the top of the hill behind the town, and 
found there one of the loveliest views in all Palestine. 
The sun was setting, and the clear-obscure of twilight 
already rested over the streets and houses, the minarets 
and spires, the slender cypresses and round olive trees 
and grotesque hedges of cactus. But on the heights the 
warm radiance from the west poured its full flood, 
lighting up all the flowerets of delicate pink flax and 
golden chrysanthemum and blue campanula with which 
the grass was broidered. Far and wide that roseate 
illumination spread itself; changing the snowy mantle 
of distant Hermon, the great Sheikh of Mountains, from 
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ermine to flamingo feathers; making the high hills of 
Naphtali and the excellency of Carmel glow as if with 
soft, transfiguring, inward fire; touching the little town 
of Saffdriyeh below us, where they say that the Virgin 
Mary was born, and the city of Sated, thirty miles away 
on the lofty shoulder of Jebel Jermak ; suffusing the haze 
that filled the valley of the Jordan and the long bulwarks 
of the Other-Side with hues of mauve and purple; and 
bathing the wide expanse of the western sea with inde- 
scribable splendors over which the flaming sun poised 
for a moment beneath the edge of a low-hung cloud. 
On this hilltop, I doubt not, the boy Jesus often filled 
His hands with flowers. Here He could watch the creep- 
ing caravans of Arabian merchants, and the glittering 
legions of Roman soldiers, and the slow files of Jewish 
pilgrims, coming up from the Valley of Jezreel and 
stretching out across the Plain of Esdraelon. Hither, at 
the evening hour, He came as a youth to find the bless- 
ing of wide and tranquil thought. Here, when the 
burden of manhood pressed upon Him, He rested after 
the day’s work, free from that sadness which often 
touches us in the vision of earth’s transient beauty, 
because He saw far beyond the horizon into the spirit 
world, where there is no night, nor weariness, nor sin, nor 
death. For nearly thirty years He must have lived within 
sight of this hilltop; and then, one day, He came back 
from a journey to the Jordan and Jerusalem, and entered 
into the little synagogue at the foot of this hill, and began 
to preach to His townsfolk His glad tidings of spiritual 
liberty and brotherhood and eternal life. But they 
were filled with scorn and wrath, and led Him out to 
the brow of the hill—perhaps it was yonder on that 
steep, rocky peak to the south of the town, looking 
back toward the country of the Old Testament—to cast 
Him down headlong. Yet I think there must have been 
a few friends and lovers of His in that disdainful and 
ignorant crowd, for He passed through the midst of 
them unharmed, and went His way to the home of Peter 
and Andrew and John and Philip, beside the Sea of 
Galilee, never to come back to Nazareth. 


“A Marriage in Cana of Galilee” 


E THOUGHT to save a little time on our journey, 

and perhaps to spare ourselves a little jolting on 
the hard high-road, by sending the saddle-horses ahead 
with the caravan and taking a carriage for the sixteen- 
mile drive to Tiberias. When we came to the old sar- 
cophagus which serves as a drinking-trough at the spring 
outside the village of Cana a curious incident happened. 
We had halted for a moment to refresh the team. Sud- 
denly there was a sound of furious galloping on the road 
behind us. A score of horsemen in Bedouin dress, with 
guns and swords, came after us in hot haste. The 
leaders dashed across the open space beside the spring, 
wheeled their foaming horses and dashed back again. 

“Ts this our affair with robbers, at last?’? we asked 
George. 

He laughed a little. ‘‘ No,’’ said he, ‘*‘ this is the begin- 
ning of a wedding in Kafr Kenna. The bridegroom and 
his friends come over from some other village where 
they live, to show off a bit of fantasia to the bride and 
her friends. They carry her back with them after the 
marriage. We wait a while and see how they ride.”’ 

The horses were gayly caparisoned with ribbons and 
tassels and embroidered saddle-cloths. The riders were 
handsome, swarthy fellows with haughty faces, but their 
eyes glanced sideways at us to see whether we were 
admiring them as they shouted their challenges to one 
another and raced wildly up and down the rock-strewn 
course, with their robes flying and their horses’ sides 
bloody with spurring. One of the men was a huge 
coal-black Nubian who brandished a naked sword as he 
rode. Others whirled their long muskets in the air and 
yelled furiously. The riding was cruel, reckless, superb ; 
loose reins and loose stirrups on the headlong gallop ; 
then the sharp curb brought the horse up suddenly, the 
rein on his neck turned him as if on a pivot, and the 
pressure of the heel sent him flying back over the course. 

Presently there was a sound of singing and clapping 
hands behind the high cactus-hedges to our left, and 
from a little lane the bridal procession walked up to take 
the high-road to the village. There were a dozen men 
in front, firing guns and shouting, then came the women, 
with light veils of gauze over their faces, singing shrilly, 
and in the midst of them, with gay attire, but haif- 
concealed by long, dark mantles, the bride and the 
virgins her companions in raiment of needlework. As 
they saw the photographic camera pointed at them they 
laughed, and crowded closer together, and drew the 
ends of their dark mantles over their heads. So they 
passed up the road, their shrill song broken a little by 
their laughter; and the company of horsemen, the 
bridegroom and his friends, whee ed into line, two by 
two, and trotted after them into the village. 

This was all that we saw of the marriage at, Kafr 
Kenn4— just a vivid, mysterious flash of human figures, 
drawn together by the primal impulses and desires of 
our common nature, garbed and ordered by the social 
customs which make different lands and ages seem 
strange to each other, and moving across the narrow 
stage of Time into the dimness of that Arab village, 
where Jesus and His mother and His disciples were 
guests at a wedding long ago. 


“The Sea of Tiberias” 


T ISa strange thing that the lake which saw the greater 
part of the ministry of Jesus should take its modern 
name from a city built by Herod Antipas and called 
after one of the most infamous of the Roman Emperors. 
Our road to Tiberias led gradually downward, through 
a broad, sinking moorland, covered with weeds and wild 
flowers—rich, monotonous, desolate. The broidery 
of pink flax and yellow chrysanthemums and white 
marguerites still followed us ; but now the wider stretches 
of thistles and burdocks and daturas and cockleburs and 
poison hemlocks seemed to be more important. The 
landscape saddened around us, under the deepening 
haze of the desert-wind, the sombre Sherkiyeh. There 
were no golden sunbeams, no cool cloud-shadows, only 
a gray and melancholy illumination growing ever fainter 
and more nebulous as the day declined, and the outlines 
of the hills faded away from the dim, silent, forsaken 
plain through which we moved. 


We crossed the battlefield where the soldiers of 
Napoleon, under the brave Junot, fought desperately 
against the overwhelming forces of the Turks. Yonder, 
away to the left, in the mysterious haze, the double 
‘* Horns of Hattin’”’ rose like a shadowy exhalation. 
That was said to be the mountain where Jesus gathered 
the multitude around Him and spoke His new beatitudes 
on the meek, the merciful, the peacemakers, the pure 
in heart. Eleven centuries later it was there that the 
hosts of the Crusaders met the army of Saladin, in the 
fierce heat of a July day; and while the burning grass 
and weeds and brush flamed around them, they were cut 
to pieces and trampled and utterly consumed. There 
the new Kingdom of Jersualem—the last that was won 
with the sword — went down in ruin around the relics of 
‘‘the true cross,’’ which its soldiers carried as their 
talisman, and Guy de Lusignan, the King, was captured. 
The noble prisoners were invited by Saladin to his tent, 
and he offered them sherbets, cooled with snow from 
Hermon, to slake their feverish thirst. When they were 
refreshed the conqueror ordered them to be led out and 
put to the sword —just yonder at the foot of the Mount 
of Beatitudes. 
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ROM terrace to terrace of the falling moor we rolled 

along the winding road through the brumous twilight, 
until we came within sight of the black, ruined walls, the 
gloomy towers, the huddled houses of the worn-out city 
of Tiberias, like an ancient beggar woman sitting on the 
rocks beside the lake and bathing her feet in the invisible 
water. The gathering dusk lent a sullen and forlorn 
aspect to the place. Behind us rose the shattered vol- 
canic crags and cliffs of basalt; before us glimmered 
pallid and ghostly touches of light from the hidden 
waves; a few lamps twinkled here and there in the 
dormant town. 

This was the city which Herod Antipas built for the 
capital of his Province of Galilee. He laid its founda- 
tions in an ancient graveyard, and stretched its walls 
three miles along the lake, adorning it with a palace, a 
forum, a race-course and a large synagogue. But to 
strict Jews the place was unclean, because it was defiled 
with Roman idols, and because its builders had polluted 
themselves by digging up the bones of the dead. Herod 
could get few Jews to live in his city, and it became a 
catch-all for the offscourings of the land, people of all 
creeds and none, aliens, mongrels, soldiers of fortune 
and citizens of the high-road. It was the strongest for- 
tress and probably the richest town of Galilee in Christ’s 
day, but so far as we know He never entered it. After 
the fall of Jerusalem, strangely enough, the Jews made 
it their favorite city, the seat of their Sanhedrim and the 
centre of rabbinical learning. Here the famous Rabbis 
Jehuda and Akiba and the philosopher Maimonides 
taught. Here the Mishna and the Gemara were written. 
And here, today, two-thirds of the five thousand inhab- 
itants are Jews, many of them living on the charity of 
their kindred in Europe, and spending their time in the 
study of the Talmud while they wait for the Messialt who 
shall restore the kingdom to Israel. You may see their 
flat fur caps, dingy gabardines, long beards and melan- 
choly faces on every street in the drowsy little city, 
dreaming (among fleas and fevers) of I know not what 
impossible glories to come. You may see also, on the 
hill near the Seri, the splendid Mission Hospital of the 
United Free Church of Scotland, where for twenty-three 
years Doctor Torrance has been ministering to the body 
and soul of Tiberias in the name of Jesus. Do you find 
the building too large and fine, the lovely garden too 
beautiful with Howers, the homes of the doctors and 
teachers and helpers of the sick and wounded too clean 
and healthful and orderly? Do you say, ‘‘To what pur- 
pose is this waste?’’ Then I know not how to measure 
your ignorance. For you have failed to see that this 
is the embassy of the only King who still cares for the 
true welfare of this forsaken, bedraggled, broken-down 
Tiberias. 

On the evening of our arrival, however, all these 
things were hidden from us in the dusk. We drove 
past the ruined gate of the city, a mile along the southern 
road toward the famous Hot Baths. There, on a little 
terrace above the lake, between the road and the black 
basalt cliffs, our camp was pitched, and through the 
darkness 

‘*We heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 
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IX THE freshness of the early morning, looking from our 
tents, we saw the sunrise across the lake. There was 
a light, cool breeze blowing from the north, rippling the 
clear, green water (of a hue like the stone called acgua 
marina) with a thousand flaws and wrinkles, which 
caught the flashing light and reflected the deep blue 
sky, and changed beneath the shadow of floating clouds 
to innumerable colors of lapis lazuli, and violet, and 
purple, and peacock blue. The old comparison of the 
shape of the lake to a lute or a harp was not clear to us 
from the point at which we stood, for the northwestward 
sweep of the bay of Gennesaret, which reaches a breadth 
of nearly eight miles from the eastern shore, was 
hidden from us by the promontory where the dark 
walls and white houses of Tiberias sloped to the water. 
But we could see the full length of the lake, from the 
depression of the Jordan Valley at the southern end to 
the shores of Bethsaida and Capernaum at the foot of 
the northern hills, beyond which the white cloak on 
Hermon’s shoulders was visible. Opposite rose the 
eastern heights of the Jauldn, with almost level top and 
steep flanks, furrowed by rocky ravines, descending 
precipitously to a strip of smooth, green shore. Behind 
us the mountains were more broken and varied in form, 
lifted into sharper peaks and sloped into broader valleys. 
The whole aspect of the scene was like a view in the 
English Lake country, say on Ullswater or Windermere; 
only there were no forests nor thickets to shade and 
soften it. Every edge of the hills was like a silhouette 
against the sky; every curve of the shore clear and 
distinct. 

Of the nine rich cities which once surrounded the lake 
none was left except this ragged old Tiberias. Of the 
hundreds of fishing boats and passenger vessels which 
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The Famous Beatrice Herford Monologues 


The Country Store: By Beatrice Herford 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


OOD-MORNIN’, Mis’ Cummins. . . . Yes, ain’t it cloudy? But I 
think likely it will fair away; it’s looked so dreadful dark all the 
forenoon, I was ’most afraid it was settin’ right in for a rain. ; 

Yes, we have had a sight of bad weather lately. I think along the first of 
the summer it didn’t seem to be so bad, but I was sayin’ to my sister this 
mornin’, it seems to me we’ve had day after day of real bad weather. 2 
Oh! yes, indeed, that is awful, and you can’t do anything for it. My cousin 
had it—she suffered for years, 

but she couldn’t do nothin’ 

for it, and I’ve had a good 

deal of it myself. There’s 

things you can do, but it ain’t 

lastin’. : You did? 

Yes, well, I never heard of 

that ; I persumeit’s very good. 

Seoeees, At WaSI ERS. 5. “i edt 

didn’t? . . . No, that’s so. 

. . . Youdid? Well, I’ve 

heard of that, and they say it’s 

very . It wasn’t? . ‘ 

It didn’t? . . . No, it’s just 

as I say, there’s nothin’ lastin’. 

They say sweet things is awful 

bad for it, but now | ain’t great 

for sweet things —I don’t use 

no sugar in my tea or coffee. 

Well, there’s nothin’ else 

you’s wantin’, Mis’ Cummins, 

was there? If those buttons 

ain’t a match you can bring 

?em back and I'll change ’em, 

if they ain’t off the card. 

I Yes, that’s a nice 
button. It’s more service- 
able than a bone would be, 
and yet it ain’t so heavy 
as a cloth button. It’s a 
real neat button. Socg 
Yes, it’s a ladylike button. 

I give your mail to Mis’ Atkins to carry up. There 

was a postal-card from Sarah and two papers. . . . 
No, we ain’t got that. We never carried it, but we shall 
have it—I guess we’ll have it by the end of next week, or 
the first part of the week after. There’s so many of them 
cereals, I think if you kep’ a dozen of ’em some one would 
come in and ask for a different kind. I don’t think they 
amount to much, anyway. I think the reason folks like 
the taste of ’em is ’cause there ain’t no taste to ’em. 

I sha’n’t be able to send your goods around till late in 
the afternoon, Mr. Atkins. You see, we ain’t got no boy 
yet. Abel Innes does considerable for us, but he can’t do 
nothin’ till school lets out, and he don’t get round very 
smart—he ain’t real brisk —and then he’s acquainted to 
all the houses, and he gets talkin’ with the folks. Now 
yesterday I sent him with a basket of goods to Mis’ 
Parker’s, and I wanted he should come right back and 
carry over some linseed meal to Mrs. Allen’s. She was 
waitin’ for it to poultice her aunt. I don’t know as you 
know how sick she’s been. She and her sister expected 
to go away last Saturday. The doctor wanted she should 
wait over a few days. Her sister’s had a real hard cold, 
she can’t seem to get rid of it, and he wanted they 
should wait until the open cars was taken off. Some 
folks can throw off anythin’ like that easy, but she ain’t 
real strong, anyway. So when he got to Mis’ Parker’s 
he says she was trying to get her horse down in the 
pasture, and he thought he ought to help her, she had 
always been so kind to his mother. He don’t mind 
sayin’ what he’s been doin’, But we'd like some 
boy from out of town. Yes, that last boy we 
had was real good ; he was a handy size, too; he could reach down anythin’! 

Do you care for any of these rubber-neck lamp-mats? They’re real pretty 
—they’re made out of this cotton battin’ plaited up and tied with pieces 
of woosterd. You see you can pull it out large around the lamp or fit it 
around snug. They’re somethin’ quite new. 
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“Abel's Acquainted 
to All the Houses, and He 
Gets Talkin’ with the Folks” 


Good-afternoon, Mis’ Capen. . No, your pattern ain’t come yet. 
It was skirt and coat pattern, wasn't it? Why, I thought + ©: 
No, I guess it was Mis’ Summer’s pattern that come. Yes, hers come last 
week — or the first part of this week —I don’t recollect now. I wonder how 
she’s makin’ out. She come in Friday and said she was havin’ trouble with 
the coat; she cut the skirt first. Hers was a five-gore skirt, if I recollect 
rightly, but the coat didn’t seem to be satisfactory—she says it hitched 
right up in the back. : 

Them dress patterns is splendid. I told her she must have cut the goods 
wrong, or else they’re wearin’ that way this season. It’s real hard to get a 
good set in the back, I think, anyway. I think Mrs. Neal usually gets a nice 
back. Do you recollect Mrs. Tracy's winter sacque? It set sweetly in the 
back, and I think for a best dress goin’ in the cars or wearin’ to meetin’ 
folks notices the back more than the front, anyway. They say a great many 
has the coats boned now. Mrs. Perry had a bone in her back, but she had it 
took out—she didn’t like the looks of it. 

Did you want to get the goods for your suit now or wait till your pattern 
come? I've got a lovely piece of goods here I think you might like. 
It’s a real soft piece ; it’s kind of a plaid, and yet itain’t real defined. . . . 
Yes, it’s nice-feelin’ goods, ain’t it? It’s a nice, heavy piece of cloth, and 
yet it’s light-weight goods. I think that would look handsome with some of 
them morey silk reveres and some of those jet buttons. They do say 
sleeves is to be large again at the top. Mis’ Sibly says she’s changed a pair 
of hers and they look fine; she’s took this part and put it right up at the 
top, and she says they’re just in style. 

I won't have your cranberries till the last of the afternoon. 
call in for’m then? Oh, they’ll be nice ones. 
eggs? were? well, it’s too bad. 
This monologue is protected by the general copyright of the magazine and by Beatrice Brooke Hayward 
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Could you 
How were those 
They’re real scarce. No, 
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“| Never Seen Him, but I Hear He 
Left on Tuesday” 


that’s so, they’ve got to have a rest some time, same as every one else, but 
those eggs come from Bartlett’s. Of course they was box eggs, but he ‘lowed 
they was equal to new-laid. 

Oh, she ain’t feelin’ well at all; she ain’t been down in the store for two 
days. She ain’t eat nothin’ for a week, and what she do eat don’t seem to 
do her no good. She don’t seem to have no strength, and the least thing 
pulls her right down. It ain’t no sort of use for her to come down into 
the store; it just excites her all up. She come down yesterday, and tried to 
match some woosterd for a lady that come in, and it seemed to unnerve her 
entirely ; it was an odd shade, and she said she felt kind of weak all over. 
But if she just stays real quiet upstairs and works on buttonholes she’s all 
right. Yes, indeed, I miss her down here ever so much; she always 
tended on the mail, and folks seem to write more lately than ever they did. 
I think it’s a waste of time. 

You’d be surprised how many postals folks will send about nothin’ at all. 
It us’n’t to take no time at all sortin’ the mail, but now, land sakes! it’s 
somethin’ awful. And them picture postals, there ain’t no sense to ’em; 
they take your time just the same, and after all there’s nothin’ on ’em. 
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I hear the Tyler girl’s comin’ up to her grandmother’s over Sunday. I’d 
like to see her real well. They do say she looks just the same, but I don’t 
see how any one could visit all them foreign countries and keep lookin’ just 
the same. I am glad she ain’t goin’ to marry one of them foreigners. Mis’ 
Tayler was tellin’ me of some friend of her cousin’s that kep’ company with 
one of them Italian Counts for quite a while, and then she come home and 
nothin’ come of it at all. I shouldn’t care for livin’ in one of them villers they 
talk so much about —I have enough trouble with cold feet as it is ; them floors 
must be somethin’ awful in wintertime. 

No, I ain’t got any rubbers. We’ve never carried them, but there’s been 
so much call for them this rainy spell, if I thought it was goin’ to last I don’t 
know but I should get in some. There’s a good deal of loss to shoes and 
rubbers ’cause of the sizes. Folks have to have just their size. My brother 
has a shoe store up to Pittsville, and he says he often fits folks to half a 
size larger and tells ’em it’s their size and they never know the difference. 
He says he’d never get rid of his stock if he didn’t—he says it’s better for 
’em to wear a size larger, anyway, so it’s just as well. What was the other 
thing you was wantin’? . Oh, dried apples. A couple of pounds, I 
suppose? I’ve got some nice ones just come in. That lady that keeps the 
boardin’-house up to the Pines bought out all I had last 
week. I see several of the boarders has just left; they 
come in here to leave their address in case of any mail. 
They was kind of youngish— maybe they didn’t find it 
gay enough, but they do say they had a gentleman there 
this summer. I never seen him, but I hear he left on 
Tuesday —that was the day before she come in for the 
apples. That was two dollars you gave me, 
wasn’t it? Twenty-three and two is twenty-five, 
thirty-five, forty-five and seventy-five—one dollar, and 
one is two dollars, thank you. Goin’ to put 
those right in your bag? I could put a string round ’em 
for you just as well as not. Well, you can’t hurt ’em, 
anyway, that’s one thing about dried apples. 

Oh, you do? . . You want me to send the flour 
the first thing in the mornin’? . . . All right. We 
ain’t got no more of the Pearl Flake, but the Comfort 
flour is splendid— then there’s a new flour; it’s called 
The Belle of the Ball. Mrs. Jones uses that and says 
there’s nothin’ like it. She says it’s lovely, it’s so light 
and nice. She says every one down their way is crazy 
about it. She says she was in to Mrs. Watkins’s the 
other afternoon—there’s a good many invited in, I 
persume, to meet her married daughter—and she said 
they talked of nothin’ else hardly but that flour. She 
was the first one to try it, and she’s goin’ to get ten 
orders from other ladies, and she expects to get a 
Roll-top Desk on’em. Mrs. Torry did the same down 
to Pittsville and she got a Banquet Lamp, and she says 
it makes the finest biscuits. . You think you 
prefer the Comfort? All right, I guess I can 
send it first thing in the mornin’. 

: Half a barrel. Yes. 

Those are lovely apples, Mr. Baxter. 
' Yes, bakers, and they make 
elegant sauce, too. . . No, they 
come from Mr. Daniel’s farm. You 
knew he’d married again, didn’t 
you? . Yes, it’s too bad, she’s 
awful close—the other one was a 
real nice woman; we used to get big 
orders from up there, but it’s very 
different now. 

Well, Abel, have you got the mail? 
Was the train late? . You take 
that list and get the things ready to 
take up to Mrs. Tully’s while I sort 
out the mail. 

(Stamps.) Second letter this week 
for Sadie Brooks from Wooster. 
Wonder what’s up there. (Stamps.) 
Guess those is the Bates girls’ wed- 
din’ invitations—elegant hand- 
writin’. Another bill for 
Mrs. Brooks from those dressmakers 
—she’s nearly wore that suit out 
too. (Reads.) ‘‘ Expect to be out 
Friday on four-o’clock train.’’ Is 
Mrs. Tracy’s daughter-in-law’s name 
“SBlorence?:?s <0. (Ohyyes:, “I 
guess that’s from Abbie Morris. I 
didn’t know she’d gone away. (Stamps.) There, that’s done. 
there ain’t never much on that six-o’clock mail. . 

Now, Abel, you can put those in the boxes, and I am goin’ to get my 
supper, and don’t you be lookin’ over the letters either, and remember that 
lump sugar is awful bad for your teeth. 





Vaca a a 
“Oh, Yes. I Guess that’s from Abbie Morris. 
I Didn't Know She’d Gone Away” 


No, 





NOTE — This is the fourth of the famous monologues by Miss Herford to be given in The Journal. The 
next one will represent ‘* Piazza Ladies ”’ at the summer hotel. 
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‘TIFFANY & CO. 


Announcement 


Many misleading ad- 
vertisements prompt 
Tiffany & Co. to cau- 
tion intending purchas- 
ers that rings sold else- 
where as ‘“‘ Tiffany 
rings,” or “‘ Tiffany set- 
tings,’ are not made by 
this house, as Tiffany 
& Co. are strictly re- 
tailers and do not em- 
ploy agents or sell 
through other dealers. 
Their manufactures can 
be purchased only di- 
rect from Tiffany & Co.'s 
establishments in New 
York, Paris and London. 
Tiffany & Co. are the 
largest retail dealers in 
diamonds and other 
precious stones in the 
world. Their facilities 
for securing the choicest 
gems from first hands 
enable them to main- 
tain a most extensive 
stock of precious stones 
‘and pearls set in all 
the modern forms of 
rich as well as inexpen- 
sive jewelry. To per- 
sons known to the 
house or who will make 
themselves known by 
satisfactory references, 
Tiffany & Co. will send 
for inspection selections 
from their stock. 

Tiffany & Co.'s 1908 Blue 
Book is a compact catalogue 
of 666 pages containing con- 
dees deseaphens cutie ange 
of prices of jewelry, silver- 
ware, clocks, bronzes, pottery, 
glassware, etc., suitable for 
wedding presents or other 


gifts — Blue Book sent upon 
request. 


7th St. New York 
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Se ny 
As Told by the Girl 


| SUPPOSE if I had been twenty instead of 





thirty when I became engaged I should have 

walked through a golden glow, blind to all 
except my radiant dream. But while my happi- 
ness was probably no less glorious than that of 
a younger fiancée my long years in the treadmill 
of a “career” had given me the habit of keeping 
an eye on the outer world, and of having always 
at call my sense of humor. 

After hoarding my happiness for a time I wrote 
of my engagement to the few relatives I have, 
who are quite conservative ladies. The great- 
aunt for whom I am named had, on the principle 
of bringing me up sternly, never sent me an 
unalloyed pleasant letter in her life. But I felt 
sure the one in which she wished me joy would 
be wholly agreeable. She wrote: 


“My dear Niece: 1 am delighted that after so 
many ‘years you have had the good fortune to 
become engaged to marry. It docs not happen 
every day at your age, and since he is only a year or 
two older than you, instead of twenty years older, 
you should show him all the more gratitude and 
consideration. I am afraid going your own gait so long will have made 
you rather set in your ways, and you must remember that, all things con- 
sidered, you should give up to him more than if you were younger. 

“Tam so happy for you. Of course, I have always told people that you 
could have married, but I assure you I have been very much annoyed at 
having to hold up this excuse of ‘a career.’ I always like to be strictly 
truthful, but family pride 1 will put first, and so I have always spoken as 
if I thoroughly approved of what you were doing. 

“Tam writing to your fiancé and saying everything in your favor that I 
can, not only all that is true, but all that I wish were true, for it may 
help things along a bit. And, my dear, have a short engagement if you 
can manage it, and also see that he does not get the opportunity of 
being with younger women very much. You will forgive my frankness, 
but having married two daughters and one son I know what men can be. 
Oh! If you knew how happy I am never again to say the word ‘career’ of 
my favorite niece, but to say ‘marriage’ instead. 

“Now, as to a present. Would you prefer, etc.” 
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And while the other letters that came from relatives were less blunt, 
I found that, on the whole, the conviction was that I had taken up a 
career while I was waiting for marriage to come along; that I had 
somehow failed because T had not married, but that consideration 
demanded that it must scem to the world that I preferred my fate. 

Those letters rather made me sensitive, and whenever people said 
to me, “I want to congratulate you,” instead of, “I wish you joy,” I 
wondered if they were just blundering, or were being —well, sincere. 


Then, Still Before the Public Announcement, I paid a visit to 
“his” family. Ob, the anxiety of the preparations for that visit! I 
liked pretty clothes; would they, very conservative people, think I was 
too gay? What would they consider the proper amount of baggage ? 
Above all, would they like me? When we met I found that “he” had 
certainly described them all wrong to me, and I trembled at the picture 
they must have had of me. Once face to face, my sense of humor 
bubbled up at the way we kept estimating each other, while on the 
surface we were going through the social motions perfectly. They 
were dear, lovable people, but still hurt that “she” must be given up 
in part to some one else. 

Thad to tell them by the same method of delicate indirection which 
they used in questioning that, though I was slender, I was tremendously 
strong, never having spent a day in bed in my life; that I believed in 
fresh air and open windows and nine hours’ sleep; that I thought a 
family ought to be brought up to go to church, rain or shine; that I 
would not yearn for my career once it had gone; that though intel- 
lectual, as “his” wife ought to be, I should always put him and his 
work first; that I preferred my own fireside, once I should get it, to 
any club or company ever gathered together. In short, I had to prove 
my conversion to decorous domesticity. 

Then I had to expound my views on the best methods of taking care 
of him, and on what he should or should not do. It was a problem to 
get up the latter, as I had supposed we should each do as we liked in 
our own ways, unless the ways clashed. It struck me then that the 
majority of women think a man has to be managed in most things; 
that though he is the head of the family, the source of financial sup- 
plies and of accurate information, still he is, in many ways, just a kind 
of superior child. 

After they began to approve of me the conversation got upon a less 
embarrassing basis, and I was shown his baby pictures and given a 
list of his virtues to which I could have added. What they chiefly 
taught me was that mothers and sisters generally feel the marriage of 
a son and brother to be a more critical experiment than the marriage 
of a daughter and sister; and also that a wife should try to be the link 
that will bind her husband closer to his own people. Their real unity, 
her husband’s need of them, lies in her hands, and she should remember 
that he has been theirs for almost as many years as he will be hers. 











The Next Fact | Learned was the Freemasonry that exists among 
married women. For about eight years I had belonged to a com- 
munity in which I had done work not entirely inconspicuous; cer- 
if it had been a man’s work it would have been fairly well 
rewarded. At a tea given me just after the public announcement 
of my engagement, three married women of the community said: 

“Tam delighted to welcome you into our midst.” 

While I had devoted myself to work rather than to the people about 
mg, still I had supposed myself to have been “‘in their midst” for eight 
years. Then I watched closely, and I am sure there was something 
new in their kindly manner. It was not simply the almost affectionate 
cordiality that is given because all the world loves a lover. Of course, 
I had recognized that a married woman’s interests are different from 
those of an unmarried woman. But here was not an assumption of 
difference merely; there was something of a flavor of superiority that 
I had never before realized. 

“You are getting away from the outskirts of life,” their manner said, 
“and into the great realities. All the brilliancy and charm a spinster 
may have, all the experience that can come to her, are small indeed 
compared to our portion. No matter how useful she may be to the 
world she is still excluded from us. So far you have been an outsider, 
but soon the barriers will be down and you will be one of us. We 
welcome you beforehand.” 

Of course, their life is the normal one, but I determined then and 
there that when I was one of them I should never, by word or look, 
give an unmarried woman the chance of accusing me of shutting her 
off in a world of her own. 

The next revelation was the stream of advice turned upon me. I 
was told that considering I was not in my earliest youth I must have 
an exceptionally good trousseau, for in any case people always scru- 
tinize one’s clothes most narrowly when one is newly married; that 
I must be sure, if I felt tired, not to wear a trying color for fear I 














SECAME 


to Whar it was Said 





should look draggled, and it might be thought by 
some one or other that I was not supremely 
happy. I was offered dozens of receipts, and 
glad enough I was of them; I was given advice 
about house-furnishing, and about servants. 
Every one scemed to want to smooth my 
domestic path. And I was reminded of my 
experience with “his” people in the number of 
cautions that were given me in regard to him. 

Almost unanimously those who spoke most 
intimately to me told me to beware of the 
first year. 

“That is the time of trial,” they said. “Then 
the misunderstandings and quarrels spring up. 
Oh, my dear, be careful, be careful, for if you 
are not you cannot hope to be happy in the 
years that come after. The first lithe cloud 
appears, you scarcely know how, and then a 

If only one had said that I should not have 
given special heed to the warning. But somany 
said it, with chastened faces and dropped voices, 
hinting of deep domestic trials which only their 
infinite tact had surmounted and which loyalty 
forbade them to reveal to me, that IT began to wonder if I were going 
to deserve their commiseration. Did all married people quarrel 
during the first year? Was it the fault of the man or of the woman ? 
And must I recognize a quarrel when it first thrust up its shadowy 
head, or must I wait till it loomed like a genie out of an Arabian 
Nights’ bottle ? 




















ENCE Mt, NOSWORTHY 


It was as Well that | Decided to Wait, for, unless the plaintive ques- 
tion, “Dear, didn’t you say Mary would have breakfast at eight; and 
do you know it’s a quarter past?” and the reply, “Dearest, I told her 
eight, but tomorrow I’ll say seven-forty-five, and please don’t show 
her that you notice the time”’—unless these constitute a quarrel, then 
our horizon has been for a year and a half quite undimmed. 

The other advice afforded me more amusement than perturbation. 
The brother of my housekeeper, Kathleen, came to wish me joy. 

“And if you will listen to an old man, Miss,” said he, “you will mind 
out how you let him treat you. Your father is to give you a house, I 
hear. Well, I’d give him the run of it, but I would not be giving him 
the deed to it, ] would not, now. Don’t lave him think he can smoke 
every day in your nice new curtains; stop him now and then, to show 
him your mind’s your own still. I wouldn’t tell him too much, ayther. 
Don’t let him know if ever there was another man, for if things go 
wrang some day, throw it up to you he will.” 

I might have been more deeply impressed by the sincerity of 
Terence if I had not afterward heard him telling my fiancé that it 
would be better not to give me so much rope that I’d trip us both up 
and make a bad job of it entirely. 

The grocer’s wife, one of my co-workers in church, came into her 
husband’s shop one morning when I was practicing marketing, to 
offer me her good wishes. 

“Now, marriage is the best thing,” she said in a mysterious voice, 
“and I would not confess to any one but you that it has its trials. 
But take this from me you begin on your wedding day, so you will 
have to continue. Above all, never, never put out his clean clothes for 
him of a Sunday morning, for if you do you'll have to keep it up for 
the rest of your life.” 








But the Most Striking Suggestion came from a woman of the com- 
munity that stood ready to take me into its midst. 

“T wouldn’t tell you anything of what you may expect till I was sure 
it was too late for you to retreat,” she said, “for I don’t like to discour- 
age any one. But you’ll learn that your brain-work in your career is 
simple compared to the brain-work you will have to put on your house 
and husband. But above all, remember that men are all alike in this: 
they will not go out in the evening if they can possibly get out of it. 
Why, I don’t know, for I am sure they don’t work any harder than we 
do. They will get behind a newspaper, or perhaps they will let you 
sing to them, and go to sleep over the very song they bought you when 
you were engaged. They'll make all sorts of excuses to stay in. Don’t 
allow it; put your foot down from the beginning, and don’t mind if 
they make a few scenes. It’s for their own good that men should go 
to the theatre and to receptions. And at receptions don’t let him do 
like half the husbands I know—moon around talking to other men, or 
palpably waiting to go home.” 

Before I repeated this to “him” he told me that this woman’s hus- 
band had just taken him aside to advise him that I should not be 
allowed to “catch the social germ” —to quote precisely. 

There were many other things said to me that seemed funny, but 
now and then I was touched by pathos. The attitude of my own 
contemporaries, unmarried women of from thirty to thirty-five, made 
me feel very tender toward them. They were nearly all women who, 
like myself, had chosen a career. I am sure that many of them were 
doing as useful a work in the world as many mothers and as many men. 
One there was who had made possible, at the expense of a fireside life 
for herself, the happiness of hundreds of mothers and children. She 
would have felt it wrong to change, I think; but, excepting her, all 
these women regarded me with a kind of wistfulness. They let me sce, 
some indirectly, some openly, that mine was the better part. Some of 
them plucked up hope for themselves. “I’m only a year your senior,” 
said one; “who knows but that my fairy prince will come along yet?” 





While I Don’t Think I Have Yet Acquired the matchmaking habit of 
which married women are accused, I wish with all my heart that I 
could find fairy princes for all these good and capable women workers. 
Tam sure that many of them are loncly. I am sure that for some there 
is much sacrifice and little compensation. I don’t know one who is 
working for herself alone. I know many who are daily helping others 
toward a chance for happiness. And I have observed that many of 
them, with the thought put by of husband and children of their own, 
are hoping some day to be able to adopt children. 

It has been a wonderful time, for people are so good to those who 
have just learned to love. Nearly every one who wished me joy 
reminded me that there is a golden glow about the engagement 
period that never comes again, though, of course, better things do 
come. And I listened to the scrious remarks with as warm an appre- 
ciation as to the funny ones. 

But of all the many words that were said to me, conventional, 
humorous, pathetic, deep or wise, the words of my housekeeper, 
Kathleen, a widow, struck home most keenly. 

“There’ll be shadow as well as sunshine, acushla,” she said; “but 
remember that love—and, more than that, the way you take love— 
makes all the differ in life. If there do be two hands joined and two 
hearts that understand, all the black chances in the world cannot take 
love away from you. At the worst you have your memories; at the 
best you have each other till God needs one of you more than you need 
each other.” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1908 
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enjoy all your 


Is it wisdom or a good 
investment to pay $1,000 
to $15,000 for a house 
and then be cramped into 
only a few rooms of it on 
cold or windy days 
through lack of proper 
heating? Why not get the 
full value of all the home 
space day and night, all 
Winter long, by the uni- 
form, genial warmth of 


ANERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


With stoves and hot-air fur- 
naces the owner exhausts his 
patience and coal pile —not in 
the hope of warming all rooms 
evenly, but to drive the heat 
to some chill, exposed room. 
Such attempts usually lead 
only to overheating one or two 
inside rooms — bringing added 
discomfort and fuel waste. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators save enough at the coal bin 
to soon pay for themselves. A turn of 
the valve — like telephoning the cellar 
for heat—supplies as much or little 
Low-Pressure Steam or Hot-Water 
heat as may be needed in the rooms or 
room. No ash-dust, soot, or coal 
gases get into living rooms—thus 
saving housework and furnishings. 


An outfit of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators will outwear 
the building —requires no repairs. 
When property is sold you get your 
money back—or larger rentals to more 
than cover the cost. The economies 
and health protection brought about 
by these outfits make them the surest, 
safest, best paying investment. 


ADVANTAGE 11: All IDEAL 
Boilers have easy-acting, non- 
clinkering grates—so nicely balanced 
that a child can shake them. Should 
last 50 years. 





IDEAL Boiler ash-pit and grate.—Notice 
the rugged grate-bars. 


Often put into OLD farm or city 
buildings in mid -Winter without disturbing 
occupants. Sales Offices and Warehouses 
throughout America and Europe. Ask for 
free catalog, ‘Heating Investments Suc- 
cessful ''—tells how to save heating dollars, 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
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HE proper care and becoming arrangement of the hair adds much to the charm of a woman’s personality and is something 

she cannot afford to neglect. Speaking broadly, the arrangement of the hair this season is softer, more irregular in outline, 
and indeed admits of much variety. The round pompadours of the past few years are no longer worn, the hair is puffed at the 
sides and back, while the knot is flat, broad and farther back on the head. On these general lines the hair should be arranged, 
each woman adapting them to her own face and head, as no greater mistake can be made than to follow fashion slavishly. 





HE soft, irregular pompadour shown in the front view above is not only prettier but is also much newer than the more set one. The hiair is 

undulated in loose waves, parted on the left side, and then drawn back «nd coiled in a flat knot in the centre of the head, as shown in the back 
view. This knot, as will be seen best in the side view, is much farther back on the head than formerly. A number of finger curls are placed 
at the side front of the knot and fill in prettily the space made by the part. In this arrangement it will be easier to divide the hair back of the 
ears and put the back up after the front is in pla Both the sides and back should be loose and puffed nearly as much as the front. A plain 
shell comb is placed just below the knot to hold the shape of the hair. 




















CHARMING arrangement which will be particularly becoming to young girls as the hair is parted in a youthful manner a little to the right 
side, If the hair is at all curly let it take ils own waves, puffing it out at the sides and a little at the back; but if it is curled it should be 
done loosely. Two combs may be placed on each side of the head, under the knot, to hold the hair firmly. The back view shows the soft coil in 
the centre of the head, and the placing of the puffs to give a broad, flat effect. These puffs fairly encircle the knot, extending rather low in the 
back and yet showing just a trifle across the front—in fact, the length of the knot and curls is a most noticeable feature. No combs are required 
as ornaments in this arrangement, though one could be placed below the curls if desired. 





ERE the side view shows no pompadour, the mass of hair being used in the shapely knot and to give breadth to the head. The hair is drawn 

back from the forehead, decidedly puffed at the sides, and twisted in the ingenious way at the top of the head shown in the back view. 
Small curls are placed at intervals around the knot in a natural, careless manner, which, however, should be studied to suit the face of the 
individual, two or three giving what height is needed tothe front. Large, flat pins are put through the knot, while a plain comb is used in the 
centre just below it. Here again if the hair is parted back of the ears and twisted in place independently of the front it can be more easily handled. 
The front view shows the hair slightly parted on the right side and drawn away from the face in soft waves. 












Bookcases 


Q This very interesting subject is 
explained in a most pleasing way in 
our new Art Catalog No. G-1207 
—mailed without charge on request. 
@ You should see this book and its 
handsonie illustrations, It shows 
the latest bookcase productions in 


Colonial Design 
Chippendale Effects 
Standard Style 


@ Send for this book on sectional bookcases 
—keep posted on the great advance in the 
popular Unit Idea. While the UNIT Idea 
in library cases has long been the accepted 
standard for professional and commercial 
use, we have developed the Idea in such 
variety of design and beauty of appearance that 
the €* Macey’? bookcase will grace and adorn 
any library where refinement and elegance 
areimportant considerations. @ All styles for 
all places at all prices. Through dealers or 
direct, freight paid, where not represented. 


TeMNacey €o. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
OUR RETAIL STORES 
New YorK, 343 Broadway. BOSTON. 49 Franklin St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1017 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 80-82 Wabash Ave. 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo that cleanses 
the hair without washing. 


Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing. Not 
injurious. A liberal sample and our pamphlet “* How to 
have handsome Hair"? mafled on receipt of 10c. Regular 
size 60c. and $1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by, 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 


“DAEMO” 
Shield = Clamps nea 


Quickest known way of fastening in dress shields; 
for they snap on or off instantly, with no possi- 
bility of coming unfastened , comfortable 
and long lasting. Easy to adjust, will not 
rust, nor will they soil the most delicate fabric. 


Cuts Exact Size of Clamps. 
Set of four, Nickel plated, 15¢ 
Site er Ole “ 25¢ 

For sale at all Dry Goods Stores, or mailed, 


7 postpaid, on receipt of price; and,’ if returned 
in ten days, we will refund the money. 


D.S. Clamp Co., Dept. J, Metropolitan Life Bldg., N.Y. City 
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A Pure Herb Shampoo and Hair Food 

Lathering shampoos contain istics which rob 
the hair roots of their natural oils. Wanous’ 
Shampoo- Bag is made of pure herbs only. Itfeeds 
the hair roots, cleanses the scalp, makes the hair 
healthy and glossy. Clean, simple, quick and 
convenient to use. Price 10c. each—6 for 50c. 
Sent postpaid if not at your dealers. 


Miss Wanous, Druggist, 703 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


100 wreeine *7 


Ifighest Grade — Not a printed imitation — Correct _ styles. 
Fach addit hundred §2.25, Outside and Inside Envelopes. 
‘Transportation \prepaid. ( Send for free samples. 

100, Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Hing-Cards, $1.00 ‘134. Van Buren 8t., Chicago 
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“head-learning ” —held all * head-learning” 

as “mere moonshine compared with the 
education of the heart.” I like the phra the 
more because all “‘head-learning” is so obviously 
“moonshine” in so great a comparison. 

You want in your life, and I want in mine, the 
things of girlhood that really count and are of 
value. We, have not any too much time to 
te; our girlhood will not last always. We 
t to know the best and most vital truths of life 
not tomorrow, but now. Well, here is one of them 
—this matter of education which we do not know, 

A girl’s so-called “education,” her friends, her 
tastes, her home, her clothes, her pastimes—all 
of them are important, to be sure; but measure 
any one of them against a girl’s love, or even 
against her lovability, and you will find them all 
falling into lower places. When, I wonder, will we 
learn that a girl’s success and happiness and use 
and beauty and loveliness all depend not on how 
much she knows, but on how much she loves? 

Loving is our especial talent, yours and mine. A good many of us 
do not know how to love deeply or well? Yes, that is true, but that is 
not the point. The point is that we could—that if we once set about it 
we could do this one thing better than anything else in the wide world. 
Women are, so the scientists and philosophers and poets tell us, 
especially fashioned for the purpose of loving. God seems to have 
made them, body, mind and spirit, with this one end in view. 


T great and gentle Scott—a man of vast 























How Much are You Capable of Loving? 


‘HE final measure of a woman has always been, and is likely always 

to be, the measure of her devotion. All success and power ina girl’s 
life are finally narrowed down to her affections; not how much has she 
done or thought; not how much is she capable of doing and thinking, 
though these are matters of interest—but, finally, mind you, just this 
one simple touchstone question: “How much has she loved? How 
much is she capable of loving?” There you have it. And we need not 
expect nor hope finally to be judged by any other method, or think to 
get our talents finally measured in any other measure. 

This is a matter of a good deal of importance then, you will grant me 
—this question of loving. Yet, let me assure you, we make ten 
times more stir, we employ ten times more patience and time in buying 
and making our clothes, in furnishing our rooms, keeping our houses, 
or, indeed, in learning the multiplication-table, than in learning per- 
sistently, against all discouragements, how to love. Let me show you! 
Here is a problem on a child’s slate which does not come out according 
to the answer in the arithmetic, and, of course, it ought. Do we 
therefore give up numbers? Not a bit of it! All the more reason 
(any one can see that!) that we should apply ourselves with new zeal. 
So we “buckle down” and work the problem over again and again if 
need be. We hunt down the mistake, and by-and-by the problem 
comes out straight. Yes. We consult the book, and we think our- 
selves somewhat in luck to have got the answer, and we resolve hence- 
forth to study our “seven times seven” a little more diligently. 

But here is a far more important matter. Here is a problem of the 
greatest importance. We have perhaps pledged our friendship or our 
love to this or that person, and we have reckoned on a certain result—a 
certain sum of pleasure and profit and general happiness. Well, the 
thing fails—fails miserably if you will. The person to whom we have 
given our devotion disappoints us woefully. The sum of pleasure and 
profit is not nearly so large as it should have been, as we thought it 
would be—as the “book” said it would be. And what do we do about 
it? Why, ten to one, we give up this particular problem, or let it 
stand, a failure. Some of us, it is true, do try the thing over again. 
Friends applaud us, and say: ‘Well, now, you are forgiving! I don’t 
think I could have spoken to So-and-So again!” But we are very 
magnanimous, and we are willing to give this problem one more 
chance. So we fall to experimenting again. Give us the slate! Let us 
have another try at this problem of friendship. “2 +-2=5 -7=114-6= 
164-10=25.” Well, the answer may or may not come straight the 
second or third time; the strong probability is that it will not. 








Happiness and Joy are Found Where Love is Well Learned 


T IS such idie, dull, blundering methods that most of us employ in 
these problems of loving, and out of such methods come most of the 
unsolved or wrongly-solved problems of our daily living, such prob- 
lems as you girls are continually writing me about. If you must bring 
patience, toil, accuracy and diligent application and study before you 
can add up a line of numbers correctly, do you think you will be able 
to settle love’s problems with less than these? I could hide my head 
for shame at our dullness. Why, these living, daily problems, this 
addition or subtraction of love, this multiplication and division of it, 
these are the greatest affairs and matters of our lives. Nothing else 
compares with them—nothing. You may be dull at numbers, you 
may still blunder over or 7X9 a good many of us do—and you 
will not greatly lose by you may be cheated of a few pennies now 
and then over a ribbon-counter; but be dull at loving, be dull, 
incompetent, blundering in handling these questions and problems of 
love, and your whole life fails; sorrows enter in, disappointments 
accumulate, power slackens, the very sun is darkened for you. 

Yet this is a thing, mind you, to which most of us give little or no 
thought each day; which most of us treat in a haphazard, lofty, care- 
less, doff-your-hat manner; which most of us pretend not to care so 
very much about; a thing, indeed, whose great truths and sure rewards 
many of us, incredible as it seems, go through life missing altogether. 

The thing is as simple as two and two. Where are happiness and 
joy? There where love is well learned. Where is misfortune and 
wretchedness ? There where it is not. The people who are learned 
in love may be as ignorant as you choose of college courses; why, they 
may not even know how to spell, and yet—the wisdom they have! 
Better than rubies! and the price of it than fine gold! 

But, you argue, we cannot all be equally learned, even in this—the 
“education of the heart.’ No, there are some of us who have a 
greater depth of nature, a greater capacity for loving than others. 
Some cups are capable of holding more, some less; but, be the cup 
deep or shallow, the point is that it should be full; that our lives 
should hold as much of this glorious wine of life as they are capable 
of holding—that is all. And how few of them do! Is your life as 
full of love and loving as it might be? Is mine? 

Let us look into this “education of the heart” and sce how it is to be 
got. The emotional girl settles herself comfortably and thinks: “Here 
I shall find my views set forth. Here, Alice Preston thinks as I do.” 
But I am afraid I do not. At least I am not going to recommend love 
in any gushing or promiscuous or emotional way. The fact is, I 
think there is far too much emotional love and emotional sentiment 
among us. Most of us do not need to love with more feeling, but 
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with more thinking. I could show you plenty 
of people who have loved with too much feeling; 
and what has come of it? Hysterical scenes 
and misunderstandings, broken nerves and a 
small grasp indeed of love’s real meaning. You 
may love emotionally if you like; a higher thing 
is to have learned to love thinkingly. The 
noblest s have always been among the 
greatest thinkers. 

We put a good deal of thinking into the 
average high-school course. Make up your 
mind that you will need to put a great deal more 
than this into the “education of the heart.” 
For though you may hope to stand some day 
among those educated people who know how to 
love, yet many things must be learned before 
this is possible. 

Let us name over some of the qualities that 
go to make up love. There are patience, gen- 
tleness, generosity, bravery, reason, justice, faith, 
pity, kindness, sympathy, humility and_ self- 
forget! . A love which lacks any of these 
is incomplete. We have a way of calling a good many incomplete 
emotions by the name of love; yes, to be sure; but go over this list for 
yourselves and you will see that all of these qualities are necessary to 
a really complete or worth-while love. None of them can be skipped 
over in the “education of the heart.” It is, then, quite a great 
matter, this learning how to love! There is nowhere, for you or for 
me, so big a piece of work nor so important a matter. 
























Make Sure of Each of the Qualities Needed 


'AKE these qualities one by one so as to make the more sure that 

they are all needed parts of our curriculum. We are daily called on 
to give love to some one, to a child perhaps, to the aged, to some one 
of our own age and generation. Love is constantly demanded of us. 
And we cannot give it worthily until we have learned to bring to it each 
of these separate qualities. Let us make sure of them. There is 
patience —you will need to learn patience in loving, because human 
nature is faulty, and those you love may often, nay, will often, disap- 
point or fail you. A great part of loving, sometimes I think almost 
the greatest part, is learning to wait. We make so many mistakes our- 
selves. We are continually begging for another chance, continually 
asking God to put patience into His love for us, yet how impatient we 
are in our own loving! The sum of love, the “answers” to love, will not 
come right at the first trial. We will have need of much patience. 

Gentleness and generosity: we shall need to learn them, too. Gentle- 
ness, because anything less than this is unworthy; and generosity, 
because it is true of the noblest love that it can give and give and never 
be impoverished, but only enriched by the giving. We must learn to 
give gencrously. It is not enough, it would seem, to love our neighbors 
as our neighbors, we must love them as ourselves; and “our own,” 
then, better than ourselves. The old, lovely custom of valentines, the 
sending of love’s missives, anonymously, has its root in this truth, that 
love loves to give for the mere joy of giving, loves to give without hope 
of reward; indeed, would cut off the avenues of reward by hiding its 
identity. A great part of noble loving is necessarily anonymous. 

Then there are bravery and reason and justice, they must be learned 
too. Bravery, because in the service of love there may be—indeed I 
think must be—much suffering. Reason and justice you must have, 
because in emergencies you must be wise, able to act quickly and 
reasonably, and to give just decisions. You will need reason and 
justice not only to keep your own love noble, but also to help you to 
demand justice and reason of those you love. 

Faith, because you will not always be able clearly to see love’s path. 
There will be places where it will seem to you love cannot go, and yet, 
let love have faith and the way will open up. In every one’s nature is 
some beauty, some lovableness. Never mind that you have not found 
it yet; itisthere. Let love go carrying a little lamp of faith in her hand 
and in time she will find the things she seeks. 

Pity and kindness and sympathy. And these we must bring in no 
almsgiving way. We must give them as love’s due, love’s right. There 
is sometimes a good deal of unworthy forgiveness in our loving. We 
forgive and pity, and pride ourselves a little upon it. We have forgiven 
over and over. “Seven times seven,” perhaps. But the figures and 
results we have to deal with in loving are far greater than this. Have 
we learned our “Seventy times seven”? That is the figure that One 
who knew well how to love and how to forgive gave us as a more 
adequate measure. Let us learn once for all that in true love there is 
no giving of alms. The fault we forgive is more than canceled by 
those faults that are forgiven us. Or, is this a fault, after all, a grave 
fault that we make so much of forgiving it? Perhaps not. 

















“So many little faults we find; 
We see them, for not blind 
Is love; we see them, but if you and I 
remember them sonie by-and-by 
hey will not be 


Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways, mistakes, or even less, 
Remembrances to bless.” 


Then there are humility and self-forgetfulness. These, too, we must 
learn. But, having learned the other lessons, these are, I think, easy; 
the easiest of all. For, as we love better and more, as we begin to 
know the true blessedness of loving, as its vast tasks, its marvelous 
rewards, its sacredness, its undreamed-of beauties begin to be better 
known to us, humility and self-forgetfulness come of themselves. 









The Highest Type of Love that Girlhood Can Attain 


S. FAR I have spoken of love in only a very general way. As little 
children we love our toys more than anything, except our mothers 
and those on whom we depend for comforts; later still we come to love 
the human beings whom chance puts in our way, later still we go out 
of our way and choose and elect to love those we love, and others 
choose us, and then, as our natures ripen, we learn what is to us as 
yet the inost complete of all love—love for some nature which chooses 
us and which we have chosen, a nature which completes and fulfills and 
satisfies our own in some marvelous, heretofore unknown way. This 
greatest love, the love of man and woman, is necessarily, as I take it, 
the highest type of love that our girlhood can attain. It should be the 
ultimate bloom and blossom, the normal unfolding of all our young 
years. All other loving is but.a mere preparation for this. 

This one greatest experience of a girl’s life is the gateway to lands of 
wonder and promise and knowledge and joy, but the roads that lead to 
it are just the little roads of loving that you and I are following or 
neglecting to follow each day. All our other loving leads to this. 

Next month I want to talk to you about the greatest of all experi- 
ences in a girl’s life: about a girl’s ideals of betrothal, her ideals of 
marriage, and her preparation for it. 
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N OLD-FASHIONED leap-year mas- 
A querade would be good for celebrating 
the birthday of Saint Valentine. Send 

Sut quaint little invitations written in old 
English on folded parchment paper. The fol- 
lowing curious extract, which I once stumbled 
across, could be stiffly inserted in the invitation: 





“Whereas it hath nowe become 
a part of the common lawe in re- 
garde to social relations of life that as 
often as Leape Yeare doth return, 
the ladyes have the privilege during 
the time it continueth of making 
love either by wordes or by lookes, 
as to them it seemeth proper; and 
moreover no man will be entitled to 
benefit of clergie who doth in any 
wise treate a proposale with slight 
or contumely.’”” 


Have the guests come in “powder and 
patches.” The “ladyes” with their gentle 
escorts should be blindfolded and turned loose 
in the reception-room to find partners for the 
evening. Each ‘ladve” should be told that, 
while blindfolded, she may address a proposal 
to any man she comes across without having 
the slightest idea who that man may be. 
Give each girl a heart and each man a mitten. 
When a maid delivers her proposal she must 
at the same time hand over her heart. If her 
proposal is declined her heart is returned to 
her and she has the proud privilege of again 
addressing a member of the sterner sex. When 
a blindfolded man declines a proposal he must 
surrender his mitten; if he accepts the pro- 
posal he may hold fast to his mitten, and also 
the heart that his unseen suitor presents to him. 
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'O ESCAPE impending matrimony a man 
may be allowed any number of chances, 
but in the long run the mandates of Saint 
Valentine require his ultimate self-sacrifice. 
Accepted couples should hold fast to each 
other until a signal from their hostess permits 
them to lift the blindfolds and discover not 
only each other’s identity, but also the ridicu- 
lous mistakes into which they have been led. 
Who can gauge the feelings of a lovesick girl 
when she finds she has ardently chosen another 
girl for her partner, or what a bit of fun for 
the company when, standing hand in hand, 
two men are revealed to each other! * 
Acting on an old unwritten law, which 
tradition tells us governed the Leap Years of 
the good old times: that a man declining a 
proposal should soften the disappointment of 
his answer by the presentation of a silk dress 
to the unsuccessful suitor for his hand, each 
man must be called upon to give an account of 
his mitten, the absence of which is proof posi- 
tive that he who fails to produce it has de- 
clined a proposal, and hence, in accordance 
with the aforesaid law, is subject to the full 
punishment thereof. This is enough of itself, 
dear knows, but imagine the state of his mind 
when a relentless hostess bears down upon 
him with a little work-bag containing needle, 
thread, scissors, pattern and scraps of silk, 
and explains that not only has he to provide 
the dress, but to make it as well. 
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“MATCH-MAKING DINNER” could 

be cleverly carried out for Saint Valentine’s 
Eve. The hostess should be costumed as 
Madam Grundy, with black silk mitts, hoop- 
skirts, folded kerchief, bobbing curls and 
supercilious lorgnette. Just as soon as the 
guests arrive she should straight eparate 
the girls and men, dividing them in two pal- 
pitating divisions, one on each side of the room. 
Each man must be given a red paper heart 
with a tiny scarlet pencil attached; each girl 
must be given a large key of scarlet cardboard. 
At a signal from Madam Grundy every man 
should write on his heart the kind of girl that 
he hopes to marry some day—though Heaven 
forbid that he ever find her, as a very vivid 
imagination and a keen sense of humor will 
probably enter more into his requirements than 
will his own ideals. At another signal the girls 
are each to write a list of the desirable matri- 
monial assets which they consider they possess. 
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After these lists are finished, at the tap of 
a tiny bell, partners for the evening may be 
chosen by matching the cards, every man in 
the hubbub endeavoring to locate his affinity, 
and every girl trying to prove that she alone 
has the key which will unlock his heart. 

The rules that govern this affair must re- 
quire that after the couples have divided 
themselves off according to their own lights, 
each pair in turn must stand before Madam 
Grundy and prove that their selection of each 
other is justifiable. In cases of ill-assorted 
mates Madam Grundy has the right to forbid 
the “banns” in spite of all protests. 
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‘HE march into the dining-room should 

begin after all the coup!es have been more 
or less satisfactorily adjusted. For the centre 
of the dining-table, on a large, scarlet, heart- 
shaped centrepiece, have a “chaperon,” a stiff 
wooden doll dressed to represent the part. 
Fringe the heart with a border of tiny red 
hearts pierced with sharpened safety-matches ; 
scatter tiny hearts all over the cloth, and from 
each cover have festoons of safety-matches 
and tiny scarlet hearts strung on scarlet baby- 
ribbon and extending to the chandelier. At 
every other cover have tiny boxes of safety- 
matches as souvenirs for the girls. On each 
box paste a flat, scarlet paper heart on which 
some such old rhyme as this may be written: 





“‘There swims no goose so gray but soon or late 
She finds some honest gander for her mate.” 


Souvenirs for the men may be little black 
frying-pans with long black handles tied with 
scarlet ribbon. In each frying-pan have a flat, 
scarlet paper heart containing some inscrip- 
tion to explain the superior advantages which 
hearts possess while they remain in masculine 
care and keeping, and setting forth the indis- 
putable fact that leaps from such frying-pans 
can be into nothing but consuming fires. 
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AVE the “chaperon” mounted on a little 
mechanical device made out of heavy 
cardboard and a strong pivot pin, concealed 
by her flowing skirts, which will enable her 
to spin around and keep a vigilant eve on the 
young couples intrusted to her mercies. As 
soon as the couples are seated around the 
table old “ Mrs. Busybody,” in her best black 
silk frock, should take the “chaperon” in 
charge, so to speak, and see that she dis- 
charges her obligations. She should spin her 
around on her pivot pin, and warn the young 
people that every turn of the rigid figure is 
freighted with deep significance. The couple 
she faces after her first spin around may con- 
sider themselves the ones to be first married. 
Having already, before coming to the table, 
shown their mutual preference and affinity for 
each other, it now becomes necessary for them 
to prove their fitness to enter the happy state 
which they contemplate. Even the laughter 
in the room must be hushed and every word, 
look and tone of the cornpetitors carefully 
noted and jotted down, to be used either for 
or against them later in the evening by the 
expectant group of people around the table. 

If they manage to face the situation success- 
fully, which includes keeping their gravity, 
“Mrs. Busybody” will hand them slips of 
paper and put to them a number of ques- 
tions for the purpose of making further test 
of their fitness for each other. 

The answers to these ridiculous questions 
must be written down by the pair if they feel 
equal to the task of grappling with them; 
those for the girl can touch on subjects which 
have been feminine bugbears for generations: 
“her recipe for pie-crust,” “her ability to re- 
frain from making angel-cake,” and so on. 
Those for the man may request an illustration 
of his method of discharging belligerent cooks, 
















his qualifications as a listener, his ability to 
survive home-made biscuits, etc 

The second couple to be married will be 
indicated by the stare of the ““chaperon” after 
her second spin. This pair must go through 
the same experience by which the first couple 
were tested, the answers to the questions being 
also collected and kept for reference. 
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HE stopping of the “chaperon” before 

the same couple twice is to be interpreted 
as a postponement of their marriage for two 
years, three times, three years, and so on, 
until some of the unions are liable to be post- 
poned indefinitely—a bitter reward for all 
the trials they have undergone. But in these 
cases the questions are not to be repeated. 
The stop will simply be noticed as a prophecy 
for that couple, and the old lady will cheer- 
fully go spinning on her way. 

One would think that the course of true 
love had run roughly enough for these poor 
young merrymakers, and yet they are to be 
called on for a final test of their matrimonial 
fitness before the party breaks up for the 
evening. Little packages decorated and 
sealed with hearts should be distributed to 
each guest. “Mrs. Busybody”” may announce 
that five minutes only will be allowed for this 
final contest. Breaking the packages open, 
girls will find threaded needles and neat little 
squares of cheesecloth having holes punched 
in them; men will find the same neat little 
squares, minus holes, but with a needle, button 
and strand of thread inclosed. 

Each girl must start a-darning with her 
left hand; each man must thread his needle 
and sew on the button with as many hands 
as he cares to use. Promptly at the tap of 
the bell each article must be relinquished, 
marked with its owner’s name, and turned 
in to contest for a prize. 
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PRETTY little decoration for a Saint 
Valentine’s luncheon could be carried out 
by having a tall, blindfolded plaster Cupid for 
the centre of the table. Stand the Cupid in 
a bed of delicate pink roses, have true-lover’s 
knots of baby-blue ribbon extending from the 
quiver on his back to every cover, and scatter 
tiny pink hearts lightly over the cloth. To 
carry out the saying, “Love is blind,” have 
tiny gilded, penny scales tied with baby-blue 
ribbon and place one before each cover. In 
one side of the scale have a dainty pink card- 
board heart. 

Each girl may to a certain extent deter- 
mine her fate by writing on the tiny white 
cardboard heart, attached to her guest-card, 
the power which she may think most likely 
to carry weight in her future love affairs — 
rank, position, money, ambition, and so on. 
This white pasteboard heart should be 
thrown upon the other side of the scale. If 
it outweighs the delicate little pink heart, then 
the influence expressed upon it, and not love, 
will controi her future. 
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ERE is another idea for an “up-to-date” 
Saint Valentine’s luncheon which could 
be used successfully. In the centre of the 
table have an automobile (a toy one, of course) 
with Cupid as chauffeur, in motoring cap and 
goggles, on the front seat. A little hand-grip 
should take the place of his quiver, and be 
fastened to his back by little baggage-straps. 
Brief telegrams of a businesslike love-making 
order can be folded neatly in the grip—one 
addressed to each girl at the table. 

At each place have tiny desk telephones, 
the lines of which may tangle themselves up in 
the wheels of the automobile. Guests’ names 
may be typewritten on the outside of fat little 
money-bags at each place, and frozen hearts 
could be served as a final course. 








NOTE — Miss Marriott will be glad to answer questions 
in regard to entertaining and table decorations by mail 
if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of 
The Journal. But such questions should be sent at least 
two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 
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HE three most notable advances 
in corset making in recent years 
are these: The invention of 
Rust-Proof by us in 1894—no 
improvement in corset boning 
hag been made since that time; 
the introduction of hose sup- 
porter corsets by us in 1902, 
which revolutionized the corset 
att; and now in 1908 the stand- 
ardizing of the construction of 
ce G1 styles, so that every corset 
earing the name of Warner's, 
‘whether selling at $1.00 or $3.00. 
‘shall be equal in fit, wear and 
| unbreakableness. 

' They may vary in price accord- 
ing to fineness of materials, 
beauty of trimming or elabo} 
rateness of pattern—but all cloth 
must meet the same standard 
of wear, all boning’ meet the 
same standards of ‘strength and 
flexibility, all patterns fit equally 
well thé figure for which they 
are intended. $ eN 
If it’ a Warner's it is guaran- 

\ teed’to wear—not to rust, break 

\ or tear: 

\In our 61 stylés there is a variety of 

shapes so that all figures may be fitted 

comfortably. Your attention is called 

/ to our latest models, with high bus! 
Jong waist and very Jéng, slightly 
curving back. fen 
We Jay.particular emphasis: upon the 
fact thatall Warner's Models, regard- 
less of length, or height of _bus' 
ate in harmony. with Spring fashions. 


The name onthe Hose Sup- 
porter ts as important as 
The famous 














THE HOSE 
SUPPORTER. the corset. 


NAME, vs : Sie est, 


Rubber Button Hose Sup- 
porters attached to every 
pair. 

To be properly corsetted, 
the right style must be se- 
lected. rightly laced and 
rightly fitted. We have an 
illustrated booky fully tn- 
structing women in the cor- 
rect fitting, wearing and 
caring for thetr corsets. 
This bone wilt be sent fr. 

upon request to any of our 
offices. 


eS p200 To $1.00 PER Pat. 


Eve ERY PA ACGUARANTEED 


THE RIGHT 
WAY TOLD 
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By Hamilton W. Mabie 





~GN THE great company of the readers 
of Tur Laprrs’ HoME JourNAL there 
are many who are anxious not only 











to become acquainted with good 
books, but to m friends with in- 
dividual authors as well. The affec- 








tion in which some poets, novelists and 
ayists are held is the best evidence of a personal 
lationship between them and their readers. That 
relationship never grows out of the power to enter- 
tain or excite; it does not rest on teaching ability nor 
on the power to make men and women more com- 
petent to do their work in the world; it is always 
rooted in some contact of spirit with spirit, some 
influence of personality on personality in the way of 











Temple. Doctor Rolfe’s, Doctor Hudson’s, Professor 
Herford’s. Very full information about sources 
of the plays will be found in the Variorum 
Edition, edited by Dr. Horace Howard Furness, of 
which sixteen volumes have appeared and which is 
the greatest American achievement in the field of 
Shakespearian scholarship; and in the First Folio 
Edition, edited by Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss 
Helen A. Clarke, now in course of publication in 
small volumes, with very full introductions, notes, 
various readings and selected criticism. 
















Withdrawing the Veils 
“IN LITERARY, as in all other, art,” said Ruskin, 








guidance, stimulus, enrichment, companionship. We 
have done with the great majority of current books 
when we have read them; they have kept company with us for an 
hour, and refreshed, rested, amused or diverted us; but we part from 
them as from a chance acquaintance on a journey, and have no 
thought of future intimacy. There are many books, however, which 
bind us to their writers with vital ties: having once made acquaint- 
ance with them we are irresistibly drawn into lasting friendship. 
We keep them near us, and although, as with other friends, we 
are sometimes separated from them, our affection remains undimin- 
ished by time and change. 

To help those who wish to make friends of Men of Letters who are 
now mere acquaintances it is my purpose to present on this page, from 
time to time, a series of studies of writers whose work not only belongs 
to the best literature, but who are themselves, in a large human way, 
companionable with men and women of all degrees of opportunity and 
education. There are painters whose technical skill is so great and 
who reveal the resources of their art so distinctly that they are some- 
times called painters’ painters. There are poets whose mastery of 
metre, rhyme, rhythm, cadence and musical ordering of words is so 
magical that they become poets’ pocts. There are also both painters 
and poets of great genius who are not only prominent as artists, but 
whose work appeals, by reason of its substance and its manner, to all 
intelligent men and women. These painters and poets, who speak not 
only to their fellow-craftsmen but to humanity as well, are accessible to 
all who seek them, and are ready to make friends with all who are 
worthy of their companionship. The writers who will form the sub- 
jects of these informal studies will be selected from these friends of 
humanity, and the endeavor will be made to point out ‘the ways in 
which they can be best approached, not by special students, but by 
busy men and women who are eager to know the best that has been 
thought and said in the world. 


A Great Teller of Stories 


N THE case of Shakespeare there are some people who doubt if any 
personal relationship can be established because definite knowledge 
of his career is scanty as compared with accessible knowledge about 
writers of a later date, and because his work is largely dramatic. But 
Shakespeare is the best possible example of a writer with whom many 
people have made acquaintance and a few people friendship; among 
writers he is preéminently the writer who reveals himself more and 
more clearly as one changes acquaintanceship into friendship. In 
his day a good many English people came to know him well by seeing 
his plays again and again. They did not begin by asking where he 
was born, to what schoo] he went, whom he married, why he wrote 
plays and what he meant by them: they went to see the plays and 
enjoy them. Shakespeare was to them first and foremost a teller 
of interesting stories: that was all, at the beginning, that he thought 
himself to be. 

We who live in the twentieth century must make his acquaintance 
precisely as the men of the closing years of the sixteenth and the open- 
ing years of the seventeenth century made it: we must go to his theatre 
and see his plays. In other words, we must begin by reading the plays 
until we are thoroughly familiar with them. They will interest us 
first as stories, as they did the people in the Globe Theatre in London, 
and they ought always to interest us as stories no matter how long we 
study them. Many people think the story a very inferior form of litera- 
ture. They are mistaken. The story is not simply an arrangement of 
outward events: it is a sequence imposed on events by the mind of man; 
it is an instinctive effort to banish chaos and atheism and make life 
orderly and significant. Shakespeare’s stories are great because they 
show the connection between deeds and character, the wonderful way in 
which one event hinges upon another or flows out of it, the strange return 
of deeds to meet the doers which we have in mind when we say “ Murder 
will out”; the influence of one person upon another. Even in such 
a story as that of “King Lear,” which seems like a hopeless tragedy, 
yeare makes us feel the irresistible movement of life from cause 
to effect, from act to consequence. 

And these stories are all chapters in the Book of Life, dealing with 
the deepest impulses and passions, the highest affections and most 
appalling hates; presenting the entire comedy and tragedy of human 
experience. The first step toward friendship with Shakespeare is to 
read the plays simply as plays until we become familiar with them; and 
for this purpose the possession of a good edition is a necessity. There 
are so many editions that everybody’s taste and means can be met. 
There is no better text than that which is known as the Cambridge; 
and the Temple Edition, which reprints this text in well-printed small 
volumes, is convenient because the books can be carried in one’s 
pocket, and the introductions, notes and glossaries explain difficult 
passages and old-time uses of words. 

















The Stories Behind the Plays 


WE one has become familiar with a play as a story one wishes to 
know what the characters stand for, how the drama is put 
together so as to make the characters show what they are, how they 
develop as the play goes on, how they affect one another, how the poet 
has used his material to produce the effects he had in mind, and what 
those effects were. To begin with, one must know what kind of ma- 
terial Shakespeare had to work upon. He drew freely on many books 
and picked up stories wherever he could find them. In his earlier 
dramas, as in the three parts of “Henry VI,” for instance, he worked 
over older plays; sometimes, as in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” he took a 
single story and expanded, elaborated, poetized and dramatized it; 
sometimes, as in ‘The Tempest,” he drew upon incidents of the time, 
current stories of exploration and descriptions in books of travel. 
This greatest of dramatic poets, although one of the most original, 
was by no means one of the most inventive writers of his age, and 
there is a background behind every play which gives the student a 
point of approach to Shakespeare’s method and intention. Those 
who have the time will find easy access to much of the material upon 
which Shakespeare drew; most readers will be content with such 
information as is furnished in such editions of the plays as the 
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William Shakespeare 


“structure is all-important.” To get at the 

structure of a Shakespearian play is not to strip it 
of its poetry and leave it a skeleton. That method may make one learned 
about the mechanics of the play; it will certainly make one ignorant of 
its vital spirit. In the art of the dramatist, as in that of the great 
builders, beauty is not laid on the outside by way of decoration: it is 
wrought into the structure of the play, and flows from its heart. 
The moment the feeling for the beauty, power and truth of a play 
as a chapter out of the biography of the human soul gives place 
to curiosity about its mechanism, it is time to stop and regain freshness 
by some other occupation. Shelley said that ‘veil after veil may be 
undrawn, and the inmost naked beauty of the meaning never exposed”’; 
there are veils that must be withdrawn before the full meaning of a play 
is revealed. To uncover structure in the right way, keeping always in 
view the fact that one is dealing with living tissue, and not with dead 
language, is to gain a clearer view of a play and a deeper enjoyment 
of it. For Shakespeare was so great an artist that every element in a 
play—sources, dramatic construction, management of plot, use of 
words, rhythm, prose and verse—contributes to the total effect. In 
learning how to analyze a play Mr. W. H. Fleming’s series of four little 
books, “‘ How to Study Shakespeare,” will be found helpful; but books 
of this kind, however good, are only aids and ought not to be substi- 
tuted for original work. 
After studying a few plays by help of these books the student ought 
s of the plays for himself. A glossary will be found in 
many editions and will explain obsolete meanings of words or unusual 
arrangement and use of them. 









The Different Elements to be Looked For 





> of literature ought to be approached with an open mind, 
not with a preconceived idea of what it ought to be, or of the moral 
ons it ought to teach. The first step which the student of 
Shakespeare must take must be to understand the play. When he is 
thoroughly fam with it he will analyze it. He will find the 
story, which always lies on the surface and holds the parts together. 
With this he will familiarize himself thoroughly. He will then 
endeavor to discover the structure, the way in which the play is put 
together. Every work of art has unity, and the key to its unity is to 
be found usually in its structure; the study of which involves the 
study of three or four other elements. One of these is the element 
of plot, which is involved in a certain sense in the story, and which is 
the logic of the story and must be disentangled from it if one is to 
discover the sources of the effectiveness of the story. The plot is 
enlivened, varied and brought out by incidents of various kinds, each 
one of which bears a real relation to the play as a whole. Through 
the play there runs a purely intellectual element: a network of 
thought, branching out usually from one unifying thought which lies 
at the very heart of the play. The play was not written to work 
these thoughts out, but every true drama shows the logic of human 
character and destiny. Sometimes the writer is keenly conscious of 
the significance of his thought; sometimes he is unconscious. 
Usually he has a scheme of thought, an underlying process of thought, 
but he puts a great deal more into it than he is aware. Then in 
Shakespeare’s plays there is the element of description, often 
exquisitely beautiful, almost always essential, because it largely took 
the place of scenery; and there is, finally, the special quality of style 
in the different plays. This single element, studied in the comedies, 
histories and tragedies, affords almost unlimited material for fasci- 
nating comparison and contrast. 








A Few Practical Hints as to Study 


i IS better to have a regular time for study if possible; but fluid time, 
which can be made fixed by habit, is just as available. Take the 
book with you and give your spare minutes to it wherever you happen 
to be, and you will soon be able to study on a railroad train or a trolley- 
car. The first and the most important step is to make up your mind to 
study the plays, plan how you will do it and stick to your plan. You 
can get along very well with a good edition of the plays and a good 
biography of the poet; but, if you can, buy a glossary, two or three of 
the best books about Shakespeare, and Green’s “Short History of the 
English People.” Read the history of the period in which Shakespeare 
lived, make yourself familiar with the theatre, manner of writing plays, 
stage setting, ways in which plays were printed, popular knowledge of 
law, music, medicine and poetry in the sixteenth century. For this 
purpose Judge Allen’s ‘Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question” 
will be found an admirable compendium of information. For a general 
discussion of literature principles Professor Winchester’s “Principles 
of Literary Criticism” is invaluable. Books about Shakespeare are 
almost numberless; the following have been selected because they are 
valuable to the general reader and to the private student of the plays: 


A_C. Bradley: 
Tragedy. 

Walter Raleigh: Shakespeare. 

Hiram Corson: Introduction to 
Shakespeare. 

Richard Garnett: English Litera- 


Sidney Lee: Biography of Shake- 


speare. i 

F. r Boas: Shakespeare and his 
Predecessors. 

George Brandes: Shakespeare: a 
Critical Study. 

Barrett Wendell: William Shake- 
speare. 

Edward Dowden: 
His Mind and Art. 

George Pierce Baker : The Develop- 
ment of Shakespeare as a Dram- 
atist. 

Richard Green Moulton: Shake- 
speare as a Dramatic Artist. 

Thomas W. Lounsbury: Shake- 


Shakespearian 


ture. 

Hippolyte Taine: History of Eng- 

Shakespeare: lish Literature. 

Nicolls and Seccombe: History of 
English Literature. 

William Hazlitt: Elizabethan Lit- 
erature. 

James Russell Lowell: Among My 


Books. 
Thomas Carlyle: Heroes and Hero- 


speare as a Dramatic Artist. Worship. 

Ten Brink: Five Lectures on Ralph Waldo Emerson: Repre- 
Shakespeare. sentative Men. 

William Winter: Shakespeare’s George E. Woodberry: Great 
England. Writers. 


NOTE —In the next issue of The Journal (for March) Mr. Mabie will tell how to 
know and study Emerson and Tennyson. 
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The Newest Embroidered Blouses 
By Lilian Barton Wilson: With Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 
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band through the collar is 
also basted firmly, and then 
the buttonhole-work is done 
around the edges of all these 
bands. The margin of the 
band is then cut away close 
to the buttonhole-work, and 
the material of the blouse is cut 
away from back of the bands. 

The bands over the shoulders, in 
the waist at the foot of the page 
with the looped-pattern tucking, 
gives the kimono effect which is 
more conveniently laundered than 
the real kimono sleeve. 


which makes us say, on looking 

at a thing which appeals to us, 
“Why didn’t I think of that my- 
self?” or ‘Why, I can do that.” If 
a thing appeals to you in this way 
you may be pretty sure that it is good 
in itself and has that most valuable 
characteristic, simplicity. The things 
which have it are the kind which are 
very easy to do when once we have 
been shown how. It is much easier to 
ornament elaborately with an abun- 
dance of ornamental material than it 
is to make some simple little motif 
mean a great deal by the clever way in 
which it is used. This applies to all 
art, and—not least—to art in dress. 


I’ IS the quality of simplicity 





Blouses of Handkerchief Linen —One with Embroidery Bands, the 
Other with Squares and Eyelets in Old Rose and Blue 


HE embroidery blouse in the 
centre of the page is a tasteful 
bit of art in dress. Fuchsias are 
very beautiful in design. You can use Venetian 
ladder work in the middle of the fuchsia and in 
the two large sepals, and then make the rest of 
the embroidery in solid ‘“‘satin stitch.” 
Embroidery on a tuck is a pretty idea, 
and then, if you make the tuck very 
deep, you get a fold like the vertical 
folds on the right-hand blouse at the 
bottom of the page, ornamented at 
the top with a square, loose, em- 
broidered tab. By-the-way, in 


A AMATEUR may readily reproduce any one of 
these blouses, because it is really not e: 

spoil them. The blouse at the top of the page 
on the right, with the horizontal tu is 
decorated with a combination of eyelets 
and tiny dots. The yoke and cuff bands 
and the top of the collar are bordered 
with a wavy, buttonholed line. The 
blouse is embroidered in old rose 
and blue, a most charming, Frenchy 
combination, on the white handker- 

















chief linen. Be sure to use fast- 
color embroidery cottons. It is 
a charming blouse for a young 
girl. The tucks also are em- 
broidered with dots, every other 
one blue and every other one 
pink. Make all the eyelets in 
blue and all the dots in old rose. 
The “shirtwaist” below, 
which is more suitable for morn- 
ing or conventional wear, is on 
a little heavier material. You 





Shaped Yoke, 
and Little Square Dots 





can embroider this yoke, which 
is so cleverly shaped that it fits 
the shoulders without a shoulder 
seam, and apply it to almost 
any shirtwaist. After it is care- 
fully basted in place it is but- 
tonholed on. Thus the edge is 
finished and the yoke is made 
a part of the shirtwaist at one 
sewing. 





HE little bands ornamented 

with lets—in the left- 
hand s at the top of 
the page—are fastened to the 
blouse in the same way. The 
blouse is first completed and 
the fullness is held in to the 
sleeves in a way which will be 
graceful; the bands in front are 
carried up and basted under the 
collar and down the back. The 








A Stylish Shirtwaist with an Effective 
=mbroidered with Eyelets 

















Above is a Dainty Blouse Em- 
broidered in Fuchsias. The Fine 
Tucks are Hand-Run, and the 
Tucked Portion is Blind-Stitched to 
the Embroidered Yoke, under the 
Buttonholed Edge 


The Left-Hand Blouse Below Com- 
bines Pattern Tucking, Dots and 
Eyelets in its Decoration; and an 
Original Touch is Given to the 
Blouse on its Right by the Over- 
lapping Buttonholed Yoke Effect 
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this blouse and in the shirtwaist 
illustrated on the left of the page 
you will notice that the dots are 
square. Now I venture to say 
that this is very new. If you 
get a bit tired of making round 
dots you have a totally new 
surprise in making square ones, 
for they are just a little hard to 
do. You can make a simple 
and finely-tucked skirt for any 
one of these blouses. 




















The Decorative Motif of the Blouse Above 
is Seen in the Pretty Embroidered Bands 
United with Lace Insertion 


N THE blouse shown above with 

the “Dutch” neck you will see at 
once that the ornamental front is 
composed of bands buttonholed 
with a wavy line on each edge, and 
decorated through the centre with 
dots at intervals of one inch apart. 
Now to make this blouse you need 
about fifteen yards of lace and 
seven yards of this buttonholed 
band. We may call this “em- 
broidery by the yard,” may we 
not? Well, it does not just reel 
off by the yard, but it is a very 
convenient way to embroider a 
blouse, and, in fact, you can keep 
right on and make twenty or thirty 
yards of this beautiful band, and 
then you can put it together with 
lace and decorate a skirt to match. 
You can use up narrow strips of 
handkerchief linen in this way. 


A transfer pattern for the fuchsia design shown in the centre of this page can be supplied at fifteen cents, post-jree. Order from your nearest dealer 
‘in patterns, or by mail, giving the number (No. 14003), and inclosing the price to the Patlern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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ARE living just at present in a 
very unstable Things are shift- 
ing about—we are all r and 
disturbed because of conditions which must 
change, but which the human mind can 
scarcely form a plan for changing. Not the 
least distressing phase of our trouble is in the 
superfluity of cheap and gaudy things all 
along the linc, from house-furnishings to 
dry goods and’ from dry goods to printed 
matter. We are surfeited with color, with 
tinsel and scarlet=-the piquancy of the barbaric in color is lost, 
because of too much of it. I think of thi ch succeeding year when 
T pass shop windows full of valentin the superabundance of 
them, and remember what a rarity a valentine was in my childhood 
days, and how bright and exotic any colored card or picture seemed 
against the sober background of our lives. 

This was not a pity. Longing is divine when compared with surfeit; 
and I feel sorry for the children and young folk of today, Lecause they 
are jaded with the things that seemed such treasures to us. What 
child now cares to make a scrapbook? Why, the accumulations of a 
month, mercly gathering up cards, favors, free gifts of advertisers and 
illustrated publications which an ily is only too glad to give away 
will furnish material for a big scrapbook—and what is the use of 
making one, anyw Hasn’t everything we sce a picture on it? 
Doesn’t every friend who goes away sprinkle postcards all along the 
route? Is not the housekeeper desperate over the accumulations of 
superfluous printed matter, trinkets and trash of all sorts that clutter 
our houses and our lives? Surely, before long there will be a change. 
People will stop giving favors and prizes; business concerns will stop 
the premium habit; “drawings,” which are nothing more nor less than 
lotteries, and which have such a demoralizing effect upon trade, will 
cease; and people will get back upon the sensible basis of buying what 
they need and paying a fair price for it. 


ar 


Saint Valentine has Shared in this general demoralization as Santa 
Claus has, and though each year sees him commemorated in a per- 
functory way, the mystery, the charm of the old-fashioned holiday is 
lost in the profusion of flow d expensive gifts which take the place 
of the old-time love missive, often written in painstaking hand on a 
bit of blank paper which was in itself a rarity; sometimes, if the case 
were very ardent, its sentiment was manifested by a real valentine, 
which was purchased at what seemed a sinful outlay and which was 
destined to be treasured for years to come, as the rare bright things 
were treasured in those days. One valentine in a lifetime was a super- 
abundance when my mother was a girl, and she bore the distinction of 
having one which lay on the parlor table in her home for years, and 
which now is embalmed in the pages of the big Bible which was 
Grandfather’s present to her when she was married. This valentine 
was not from Father, but she always cherished it—it was typical of her 
girlhood and embodied the dreams and fancies which I believe come 
to us with more potent charm when we have little than when riches 
and luxury bring us the fulfillment of some of our dreams. 

I have told you before in these talks that I do not now regret the 
privations of my youth, nor in fact of my whole life, for I have never 
had the things I most longed for, and never shall have them. There 
is a sure bitterness in getting what you want, and we pay ten times 
over for all we have. Even success takes merciless toll in flesh and 
blood and spirit. The successful man or woman is sure to show the 
hardness of the struggle in coldness of visage, glitter of eye, ferocity of 
demeanor or ennui, which is worse than anything. 
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Among My Many Longings as a Child and girl was the wish to receive 
a valentine. I wished for earrings with a desperate longing, and for 
kid gloves with a piteous yearning. I never got the ecarrings—for 
which I am duly thankful—but when I was thirteen Aunt took pity 
on me and purchased me a pair of gloves, which, if they were not really 
kid, at least in part satisfied me. They were brown dogskin and she 
got them for fifty cents, because they had a few moth spots on them, 
and they did not fit very well—but that, I found later, was something 
I had to get used to, for my hands were never made for dainty gloves 
or flashing gems. 

Saint Valentine’s Day was a trying one for me at school. The other 
girls all had valentines and were grouped together whispering and 
giggling over them. I was not a very popular girl at school. The other 
children seemed always to know things from which I was excluded. 
The boys made fun of me (though they all liked me later) because I 
read with expression and used big words and good grammar. I realize 
now that it was not a real popularity that brought the other girls their 
valentines. They had ways and means of getting them that I knew 
nothing about. They all went uptown after school and hung around 
the valentine shops with the boys. The old Leviticus law was not more 
inexorable than Mother’s rule that we come straight home from school 
and change our dresses. Our school-dresses were none too fine, but 
they must last till spring. Mine was usually one of Sister’s outgrown 
Sunday dresses remodeled. It was sure to be a bit short and tight 
across the bust, but we did not complain, as I have heard the over- 
dressed youngsters of the present gencration do. 
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I Think it was the Same Winter I got the dogskin gloves that I 
received the only valentine I ever got. There was a fat boy with tow 
hair and white ashes. He was a painfully good boy. I wonder 
why girls always loathe good boys? This boy walked around our 
way home from school one evening, and on the way he told me he had 
been tempted to throw me a note in school. 

“Why didn’t you?” I asked. “Were you afraid somebody would 
see you?” 

“T knew some one would,” he answered gravely. 

“Yes,” I replied, seeking to be amiable (I didn’t like him, but I had 
been taught that we must be amiable whether we liked people or not), 
“some one is pretty sure to see you, but hardly any one would tell.” 

He interrupted me: ‘God always sees us,” he said solemnly. 

I remember thinking that if I were a boy I would pitch him off the 
walk and roll him around in the dirt; but a girl, well So I said, 
“Oh,” but I couldn’t make talk any more, and I was glad when we 
came to our gate. And to think that he would send me a valentine! 

Thad a happy hour over it on Saint Valentine’s morning before the 
blow fell and I knew for certain what at first I only feared: that he had 
sent it. Mother’s face was wreathed in smiles when she gave it to me 
at the breakfast-table. Did the mother ever live who was not delighted 
over her daughtcr’s first valentine? Mother did not know it was also 
to be my last. 

It was like this boy to tell that he had sent a girl a valentine. When 
I got to school the girls were all giggling about it. 

“Where is your valentine?” they asked. 

All the other girls took their valentines to school, but I could never 
have done that—the valentine was too sacred; it was something to be 
reverenced and loved in secret. 

“What valentine?” I asked. 
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“The one Scott sent you,” they chorused. Oh, we know all about 
it—we saw him buying it. Wasn’t it pretty ?” 

“T don’t know,” T answered hotly. “I never looked at it—T threw 
it in the fire! } wouldn’t take a valentine from him if it was made of 
gold! No! he ain’t my beau! I just hate him!” 

I meant to make this statement true as soon as I got home, but when 
T again looked at the pretty air with its love verse nestling 
under a bouquet of embossed rosebuds I hadn’t the heart to burn it — 
after all, it was a valentine, and I had wished so much for one! T put 
it away with my treasures. There were few enough of them —a button 
string, a box covered with little shells, a heart-shaped bead pincushion, 
a few notes and letters, and one or two colored cards, which were rare 
things in those d. Ido not know whether Scott, who sent me the 
valentine, is living or dead, or whether, if living, he turned out to be 
a preacher, but I am convinced that I did not appreciate him. He was 
a fine boy, and if such a worthy lad ever undertakes to make advances 
to one of my granddaughters— if I should ever have any—I shall ad 
her to encourage him. But I know she won’t. I know-she will prefer, 
rather, some ruder fellow who has more “go” about him. 
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If | Could Have My Way About It this granddaughter of mine would 
never enter the public schools, never be associated with boys in the 
stant proximity of the schoolroom at an impressionable age, when 
what is learned from people of the same age seems much more desir- 
able knowledge than what is taught at home. The child is under the 
influence of the public school more hours in the day than he is under 
the home influence. What that influence is, let some woman testify 
who remembers the “secrets” the girls told and the “jokes” the boys 
made. I am aware that this is a somewhat unpopular idea. The 
public school is accepted as a beneficent institution. People argue that 
it is good for children to learn carly to rub up against the world. 
Perhaps it is good for boys to do so, since making a living has come to 
be such a ferocious business, demanding such bulldog methods, such 
unscrupulousness and lack of sensibility; but my heart aches when I sce 
girls rubbing up against the world, as I do see them daily, and I wish 
from my soul that we were back to the old times when women were 
more retiring in their way of life, and men were, hence, more gallant, 
more reverential in their regard for them. When women get their 
“rights,” as they are asking for them today, the spirit of the old-time 
valentine, which was an acknowledgment of man’s tender regard for 
woman, will be dead. Equal rights—if we are consistent—must mean 
the right to stand up in a street car, to inhale tobacco smoke, to have 
a bigger shoulder than your own square up in front of you at the ticket 
office. Equal rights means the repudiation of the ancient idea of place 
aux dames, and will, if persisted in, mean the gradual and permanent 
lessening of men’s loving attentions to women. 
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Speaking of the Superfluity of Favors and bright things on paper 
and all sorts of priftted matter which have surely lessened the piquancy 
of the valentine, is not the postcard mania a nuisance? And is it not 
wholly typical of our tendency to carry everything to extremes? Is 
it not also part of the perfunctoriness of our mania for convenience? 
What good do so many conveniences do us when we have less time 
than we ever had under the old dispensation of ‘laborious methods” ? 
Iam sure the art of letter-writing has declined since the days when we 
recrossed the page to save paper, and sealed the letter with wax 
because we had no envelopes. 

I always loathed the comic valentines, and I likewise abhor the 
comic postcard. Many of these should be forbidden the mails, and 
Uncle Sam should look to it that his vehicles are not carrying ribald, 
obscene trash degrading to the public and injurious to the young. I 
dearly love fun—old-fashioned, hearty, natural fun. My fondness fora 
joke often goes beyond the point of decorum, and in my sober moments 
I am mortified at my lack of dignity and self-control. A good 
laugh seems too precious a thing to be suppressed, even for the sake of 
propriety. But I deplore the frivolity of public amusements and the 
vapid character of comic illustrated papers. Much of the “fun” of 
the vaudeville stage, many of the jokes of the comic paper supplement 
and the “funny page” are coarse and irreverent allusions to things we 
should hold sacred. Religion, love, marriage, maternity and morality 
are all turned into ridicule by our senseless demand for amusement. 

Most of the “funny” postcards reflect this ribald tendency. I saw 
one the other day which had been sent as a joke to a young married 
woman of my acquaintance who has no children. It w: picture 
of a woman being chased by a stork. The message was: ‘The stork 
will get you some day.” When one reflects upon the actual meaning 
of this coarse jest one’s heart faints at the state of affairs which makcs 
it possible. 

And many of the comic postcards have “broader” jokes than this. 
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The Truest Pleasure | Have Ever Enjoyed from the observance of 
Saint Valentine’s Day was the valentine box we used to have when the 
children were at home. A week or two before Saint Valentine’s Day 
we used to arrange a big pasteboard box with the lid fastened down 
tight and an opening in one end big enough to admit a letter. Into this 
“Post-Office”” we dropped valentines for all members of the family, 
the maid--if we had one—coming in for her share. The valentines 
were mostly of home manufacture, and no member of the family was 
above contributing a verse or a caricature to the valentine box. We 
all assembled in the sitting-room on Saint Valentine’s Eve for the dis- 
tribution of these missives, and this holiday was quite as jolly as 
Christmas or Thanksgiving. Grandmother was an ardent participant 
in the valentine box, and I remember one valentine which was sent to 
her by one of my daughters, both of whom could write pretty good 
verses. A picture of Grandmother in her old rocking-chair adorned 
the page—it wasn’t a very good picture, but one could tell who it was 
intended to be—and under it was written in childish hand: 














































“Sometimes when we are out at play 

A fairy comes and mends our clothes; 
She banishes the holes away 

From all the stockings’ heels and toes. 
We know she must be very grand, 
With silken gown and silver wand; 
We'd like to catch a glimpse of her, 
Or even hear her light wings whir.” 
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Home is the Place for All the Real Joys, and the only remedy I can 
suggest for the irksomencss of the times, with their congested business 
centres, their overdone fashions and amusements, and overcrowded and. 
cluttered streets and stores and mailbags and hotels and restaurants, is 
a return to the simple necessities of life—good, plain meals, serviceable 
clothes, substantial books, and habits of home life undisturbed by 
what society is doing. Throw away the superfluities, dispense with 
the overconvenient and the ready-made—give mentality and ingenuity 
a chance. Stop buying trash and manufacturers will stop making it. 


Je Comenitne, Andtenter 
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This new E 






SPECIAL for $2.95 

We Guarantee Satisfaction on 
every purchase or Refund your 
Money. We Prepay postage or 
Express charges toany part of U.S. 


FREE without Fashion cat 
Fetal large assortment of 5 
ments at home, accui 





¢, you will get a 

from which to 

tions for taking your own measure- 
tely. 




















Write today and you will receive them by return mail. 


THE EASTERN GARMENT CO. 
131 West 17th Street, New York 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches, 


Galatea 
Wash Suits 


Neat, dressy, stylish suits made 


for the long, st service active 
children give their clothes. 

Tailored with more than usual 
care. Colors and finish remarkably 
durable, withstanding almost any 
amount of laundering without losing 
their fresh appearance. 

At all dealers in handsome assort- 
ment of dresses for girls and suits 
for boys in all colors, plaid and 
stripe effects. Be sure you see 


by the Yard 


is sold at stores everywhere in wide 
variety of col- 
ors and pat- 
terns. 20 cts. 
Send for book- 
let. If not at 
dealers, write. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago 


Makers of Heatherbloom|Taffeta. 


Be sure you see 


hydegrade 


on the selvage. 
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Selected by Marion Wire, From the Most Approved Styles 


Drawings by Emma Troth 


The China 


known 


since 1840 


crocheted cap is just the thing as 


for wintry days and to scare Jack 
Frost away. The soft white wool = e l | 


used in working it makes it possible 
to draw the cap down over the ears, 

Is stamped under 
each piece 







HIS cap for wintry weather is 

made of soft, fleecy cloth in gray. 
Try cutting a paper pattern first, 
in two pieces, almost in 
half-circle shape. 
Then trim off the 
round edges a little 
with a turning for a 
Narrow seam across the 
top. Turn up the rim of the 
cap about two inches. 





or to leave it high up on the head. 


A becoming bit of trimming is the 
fluffy pompon made of the same wool 
and placed a little to one side and 
fastened with white silk cord. 


oat 


hie rd ed 


in green underglaze 


govilany, 


France 


The decorated 
China has an ad- 


ditional stamp 


















LL ready for golf or a delightful tramp over the country is this 
very pretty young girl in her stylish gray sweater The ribbed 
collar is deep enough to turn up high over the ears, if the weather 
makes this protection necessary, while the deep, turned-back cuffs, 
also ribbed, are as warm as wristlets. The jaunty cap is of gray also, 
to match the coat, and is made in a round shape very much like a 
child's cap. About two inches is turned up—or rather rolled up— 
to form this becoming shape. The sweater is very handsome in 
dark blue or brown wool, with smoked-pearl buttons for the trimming. 
Printed directions (No. 77) can be supplied. 














in red on the glaze 


sland, 
ae “fa, 


Limoges * 
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'HE girl who loves fresh air and ‘OR skating or hockey the short 1 


exercise will enjoy having a be- 
coming outfit for her excursions, be 
they long ones or short. The hat 
and sweater illustrated above will 
appeal to her for their becoming 
style and practical value. The 
sweater (knitted) is buttoned on one 
side, though both fronts are made 
alike, and the right side is buttoned 
across underneath the left. A 
ribbed edge, collar, cuffs and belt 
make a durable finish. Printed 
directions (No. 78) can be supplied. 


NOTHER coat effect in a sweater 
shown on the right, crocheted 
n cream-white wool with navy-blue 
trimmings. This one fastens a trifle 
to the side with large white pearl 
buttons. To suit all tastes this very 
stylish hat in cream-white felt was 
designed to wear, instead of a woolen 
cap, with the sweater. The trimming 
is simple—a scarf of blue and white 
plaid ribbon, held by a buckle 
covered with the same. Directions 
cannot be supplied. 























‘O ME of us need to wear a warm garment 
under our thin waists. The one illus- 
trated on the right was made in whi' 
Shetland wool, and intended for use princ 
pally in traveling, when one is apt to be 
exposed to varying weather. It is a well- 
shaped under-slip, not bulky nor heavy. 
Printed directions (No. 80) can be supplied. 








SOFT, warm garment for a convalescent 

is displayed in the model on the ieft, 

knitted in white Shetland wool. It is most 

comfortable to wear under a silk negligee 

or kimono, though it could also be worn 

under a nightdress in cold weather. Direc- 
tions cannot be supplied. 


sweater is often preferred, and 
the one shown above was designed 
in white for the girl who wants one 
for these sports. A touch of becom- 
ing color is given by making a red 
collar and by trimming the cuffs with 
narrow bands of the red. White 
pearl buttons trim the front. Dark- 
blue or green would also be effective 
for the collar and cuff trimmings, 
and gilt buttons would add a bit more 
dash and color if desired. Printed 
directions (No. 79) can be supplied. 











'‘O MEET the desires of those 

who cannot crochet or knit, this 
smart little sw jacket of soft, 
fleecy brown cloth (on the left) was 
planned with only the collar and 
cuffs knitted in brown wool to match, 
and sewed on to the garment. A 
novel trimming and a very new 
touch here is that of brown, leather- 
covered buttons. The hat is of 
brown felt, trimmed with ribbon and 
leather to match it in color. Direc- 
tions cannot be supplied. 








NotTeE—The making of sweaters and knitted garments has become such a popular pastime for home workers that, in order to enable 


To insure your work against 
failure use the Fleisher Yarns. 
They are even, lofty and elastic 
— qualities essential to appear- 
ance and wear. 

Garments made of the Fleisher 
Yarns retain their shape and softness 
under the severe tests of wear and wash. 

Whether you want Knitting Worsted, 
Saxony, Germantown, Shetland Floss, 
Spanish or Ice Wool, etc., see that the 
Fleisher trade-mark ison every skein. It 
is placed there for your protection. It is 
a personal pledge of quality. A substi- 
tute may mean failure. Insist on seeing 
the Fleisher trade-mark and be sure. 


“ Fleisher’s Knitting and Crocheting Manual” 
sent for 24 trade-mark tickets and 5 cents for 
postage. ains directions for making 
all the new sty’ le garments. Price 
of Manual, without tickets, 20 cents. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Department 17 PHILADELPHIA 








Pony Rigs for 






Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony 
line of wheeled vehicles and sleighs, 
all styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine 
best material, original designs, expert 


our readers to copy the new ideas shown on this page, we have had working directions for the numbered designs written by an 

experienced knitter. To insure accuracy, also, in this work we have had the directions tested by having sample garments made up 

according to the written forms, and each one has been found correct. Especial attention is called to the new touches in the way of 

collar and cuff trimmings, pockets, front effects and lengths. Any additional information regarding colors, kinds of yarn, etc., will 

be gladly furnished if a two-cent stamp is inclosed for the desired reply. wie workmanship.—nobby and durable. 
Only a limited number of these tested directions have been prepared for sale. Price for each one, ten cents, post-free. If you ‘Aa Wert, ‘Fronipt chipeee see eee ee 

want to secure them order at once from the Pattern Bureau, THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. Michigan Buggy, Co.;400 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Te:! Tr 








Edited by Laura E. Richards 


Little Cat’s Valentine 


AT OLD DOG was taking a 
nap before the parlor fire. He |, 
retched out on the white bearskin, 
and reached almost from end to end, for he 
was a very great old dog indeed. By-and-by 
he woke up, and saw Little Dog sitting in 
front of him looking very melancholy. 

“What’s the matter, young one?” asked 
Great Old Dog. “Where's Little Cat?” 

“T don’t know!” said Little Dog dolefully. 
“We don’t speak to each other any more.” 

“Wulf!” said Great Old Dog. “Since when?” 

“Since half an hour.” 

“Wulff!” said Great Old Dog. Why?” 

“She was horrid to me,” said Little Dog, “about a bone; and— 
and then I was horrid to her.” 

“And you think two wrongs make a right?” said Great Old Dog. 
“They don’t. That is monkey arithmetic, not fit for respectable dogs 
and cats. My advice to you is to make it up a ou can.” 

“But she says she will never speak to me again!” said Little Dog 
pitcously. 

Great Old Dog yawned so wide that Litthe Dog could have got 
inside his mouth and turned around. 

“She will!” he said. 

“How do you know, Great Old Dog?” 

“Wulf! I know cats.” 

“T think she has gone out to see Old Cat in the Barn,” Little Dog 
continued. ‘Perhaps she may live out there and never come back 

“She'll come back,” said Great Old Dog. ‘*She will m 
as much as you miss her. Make it up, I tell you! Quarreling is the 
silliest thing there is,” and he went to sleep again. 

“Oh, dear!” said Little Dog. ‘I do miss Little Cat dreadfully, 
and the door is shut. Oh, oh, dear!” 

Little Girl was sitting at the desk, doing things with gold and silver 
paper. Little Dog went up to her and asked very prettily to be let out; 
but Little Girl was not so clever as usual. 

“What is the matter, Lite Dog?” she asked. “Do you want a 
valentine ?” 

“Please let me out!” said Little Dog; but she thought he said 
“Yap!” 

“Listen, Little Dog!” she said. ‘Will this do?” She took up a 
frilled sheet with gold hearts on it and read: 

“If your heart is true as mine, 
Come and be my valentine.’” 




































“Please let me out!” said Little Dog; but she thought he said 
“yap!” 

“This is Valentine’s Day, Little Dog,” Little Girl went on. ‘You 
ought to send a valentine to Little Cat. 


“Tf your heart is true as mine, 
Come and be my valentine.’ 


Why, Little Dog, you shall be her valentine. Come here, sir!” 

Little Girl took a sheet of lace paper, crimped it into a frill, and 
tucked it into Little Dog’s collar. It tickled him woefully, but he said 
not a word, for he loved Little Girl almost next to Little Cat. 

“You are lovely, Little Dog!” said Little Girl. ‘ You are the best 
valentine I have made yet. Wait now!” She made a big star of gold 
paper and pinned it to his collar; then she made two little stars and 
pasted chem on the tips of his ears. 

“You are a lovely valentine!” she cried, clapping her hands. “And 
there is Little Cat mewing to be let in this minute. Now when I open 
the door, Little Dog, go straight up to her and say: 

“If your heart is true as mine, 
Let me be your valentine !’” 


She opened the door and Little Cat started to come in, but when she 
saw Little Dog she stopped and looked shy. 

Little Dog went up to her and said: 

“Tf your heart is true as mine, Little Cat, Iam sorry I] was horrid 
about the bone; let me be your valentine, and I want to make up.” 

“Oh! Little Dog,” said Little Cat, “1 was horrid first, and I was 
just coming to say I was sorry. Let’s never quarrel again, Little Dog; 
it is so lonely!” 

“Dear little things!” said Litle Girl. ‘They are rubbing noses 
and telling cach other something. Oh, dear! and I was cros: 
Brother this morning. I’m going to find him this minute and s 
surry and ask him to be my valentine.” —L. 


The Snowbirds’ Story 


HE snowbirds told me such a pretty story the other day that I 
want all the children to know it. Perhaps you know, but I did not, 
that the Fairies go to sleep before the first snowstorm comes, and 
sleep the whole winter through, never waking until the ice and snow 
melt, and the brooks begin to run and sing over the stoncs. Every 
year, as soon as the nuts fall and the leaves turn to the beautiful goldens 
and crimsons, the King and Queen of the Fairies give a grand ball to 
which all their subjects are bidden. The birds told me 
secret that fireflies light the ballroom, and as for the supper and music 
they are quite beyond our imagination. On the night of the ball, when 
the dancing is over and supper ended, the King gives his hand to the 
(Jueen, and their subjects follow them into the deep, sweet-smelling 
woods. Tucked away beneath the soft moss and ferns these little 
people sleep the cold winter away. 
Now, last autumn, little Princess Goldenheart said to herself that 
she was not going away with the others, but would stay where she was 
to see what snow and cold were like. She was naughty and would not 
believe what the older people said about the cold and snow freezing 
her, and, anyhow, it would be a good joke to stay behind to see for 
herself. If the older people were right she would run away to where 
the others were sleeping, for the road was easy to find. These were the 
thoughts in her mind, but not even Queen Sunshine or Prince 
Bobolink knew it. 

The night of the ball came, and never did the little folk enjoy them- 
selves more. Such dancing, such music, and such a supper! At last 
even the youngest and merriest of them was tired, and after all the 
dainties were eaten and the toasts drunk in dew from acorn cups, the 
King gave his hand to the Queen and led the way to the forest. All 
the others followed except Princess Goldenheart, and she hid behind a 
mushroom until every one had disappeared. She was very tired after 
dancing all the evening, so wrapping herself in a large crimson maple 
leaf she curled down under the mushroom and closed her eyes. 

She slept and slept and slept. Just how long I cannot say, but when 
she awoke it was very cold and the ground was covered with white 


























stuff. Putting her little face out from the sheltering mushroom she 
found the white stuff still falling, and a big snowflake hit her Jittle 
nose, making her shiver, it was so cold. She got colder and colder, and 
frightened, too, for the snow would soon cover her, and perhaps she 
would never her mother again. I think little Fairies must be 
very like our children, for now little Princess Goldenheart began to 
cry and want her mother. Besides being cold she frightened at 
a big black crow that had just flown to the tree above her head. 

The snow s fell faster and faster, and the Princess cried harder 
and harder, because she was cold and frightened and sorry, whep all 
at once she heard the sweetest voices just above her. Her name was 
spoken, so she stopped crying to listen. They were saying that the 
Princess had been naughty, and naughty people had to be punished, 
but they thought she had suffered enough; and, anyhow if they left 
her there she would freeze, and that would never do, 

Goldenheart braved the storm, and put her little face out from its 
shelter to see who was talking about her, to find the branches above 
covered with little snowbirds. While she was looking four of the 
birds flew down, and each one taking a corner of the maple leaf in 
its bill flew away with the Princess straight to a woodpecker’s nest. 

You know that woodpeckers build their nests in a hollow tree, 
and this one being empty for the winter, the snowbirds carried 
Goldenheart to it, laying her on the softest, warmest bed of moss and 
leaves, and covered her over as tenderly as her mother would. In a 
very short time she was warm and much happicr, because these new 
friends told her they would take her to her mother when the snow 
was gone. 

As she became warmer she began to get very sleepy, so her 
rescuers sat on the branches and sang swect songs to her until she 
was far in dreamland. She has been sleeping there all winter, but 
very soon now, when spring is here, the birds will carry her back to 
her mother. 

Now perhaps, if you children are good and have very bright eves, 
this next summer you may sce the little Princess playing with Prince 
Bobolink under the ferns and by the brook. Anyhow, it will do you 
no harm to look. — NEWTON GREY. 

































Lullaby 


LEEP, baby, sleep! 
Thy father watches his sheep: 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree. 
And down comes a little dream on thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 





Sleep. baby, sleep! 
The large stars are the sheep: 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess, 
And the gentle moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 





Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Our Savior loves His sheep; 
He is the Lamb of God on high, 
Who for our sakes came down to die. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
—From THE GERMAN. 


American Indian Fairy Tales 
Il—The Star-Husband 


‘HERE were once two sisters who lived all alone in a wild place. 

This was long ago, when the tribes upon earth were few, and the 

animal people were friendly to men. The name of one of the girls 
was Earth, and the other was called Water. . 

They dwelt in a lodge made of birch-bark and their beds were of 
soft grass and rushes. All of their food was brought to them by their 
animal friends. The bears supplied them with nuts, berries and wild 
turnips, and the bees brought combs dripping with honey. 

One clear summer night the two girls lay awake a long time, looking 
up into the sky and talking to cach other. 

“Sister, I saw in my dreams a handsome young man. It seemed to 
me that he came from up yonder,” said the Earth. 

“T, too, have dreamed of a great brave,” replied her sister. 

“Do you suppose these bright stars above us are the Star-Men of 
whom we dreamed ?” asked the younger sister. 

“If that is so,” said the Water, “I choose that brightest Star up 
there for my husband!” 

“And I,” said the Earth, “choose the little twinkling Star beside 
him for my husband!” 

The sisters slept, and when they awoke they found themselves in the 
sky! The husband of the elder sister, who had chosen the bright Star, 
was an old warrior with a shining name, and the husband of the 
younger gir was a fine-looking young man. 

The Star-Men were kind to their wives, who lived very happily. 
One day they went out to dig wild turnips, and before they started 
the old man said to his wife: 

“Be careful that you do not hit the ground too hard!” 

The young man also said to his wife: 

“Do not hit the ground too hard!” 

But the younger sister forgot, and after a while she struck the ground 
so hard with the long, pointed stick with which the women dig turnips 
that the floor of the sky gave way and she fell! 

Two old people found the poor girl lying on the ground below. 

“Alas, alas, my granddaughter!” mourned the old people. 

They made for her a little wigwam of pine boughs and brought ferns 
for her bed. The old woman spoke kindly to her and dressed her hurts, 
but she would not speak, except to cry for her husband. 

“Please let me goto him!” she begged. “I cannot live without him!” 

“Ah, ah, my granddaughter,” said the old woman, “fallen stars 
never return to Heaven!” 

Night came, and the Stars appeared in the sky as usual, but the 
litde twinkling Star did not appear with the rest, for he was now a 
widower and had painted his face quite black. 

His poor wife waited for him a long time, but he did not come. At 
last she slept, and dreamed she saw a tiny red Star in the sky that had 
not been there before. 

“Ah,” she said, “that is Red Star, my son!” 

In the morning she found a pretty little boy at her side, who after- 
ward grew to be a handsome young man. _ His cousins in the sky, the 
Star-Children of his mother’s sister, were his guides by night through 
the pathless woods. His children and their children after them are the 
red people of this land! — ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 














NOTE — Mrs. Richards is glad to receive from her readers any stories or poems that 
they wish to submit for use on this page; but nothing can be returned, if unavailable, 
unless a stamped, self-addressed envelope is sent. Address Mrs. Laura E. Richards, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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BEST FOR BABIES 


~ “Makes the” : 
notice in nursed children. 
You merely add water and boil. 


We have a new book on Infant 
Hygiene, which we will send with 
trial package (enough for twelve 
feedings), free on request. Send 
for them to-day. 


_ HENRI NESTLE, | 
77 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 


STORK 


TRADE MARK REG. 


PANTS 


WATERPROOF 
Keep Baby's Dresses Dry and Sweet. 


Button neatly over regular diaper. 

hite, light, adjustable, comfortable. Easily cleansed 

Will not irritate or sweat, Indispensable to every 
mother—50c, Made from 


“Stork” Sheeting 


rproof fabric, light as 


1 $1.50. 

Catchall Bibs, 50c. 

“Stork” Plain Bibs, 25¢. 

“Stork” Diaper Bags (black and white check), BOC. 
he Unite 

or your dealer's name—Baby Sponge Bag of Stork 

Sheeting” as a useful sample —also descriptive booklet. 

THE STORK COMPANY, Dept. 1-F, Boston, Mass. 


(Also Mfrs. of '* Stork "* Absorbent Diapers.) 


pousehold 














It’s your duty and privilege to keep 
your children healthy “and. comfort. 
able —their backs and legs straight 
dispositions sweet. 


Don’t Let Baby Cry when it can be 
kept happy night and day ina 


Glascock Baby Jumper 
Rocking Chair, High Chai, Bed and Go-Cart combine’ 
Baby loves the gentle motion. Low priced, 
Inquire of dealers or send direct to factory 
30 days’ trial. Write today for free catalow 
and booklet ‘20th Century Baby ‘'—very 
interesting to mothers. 

PAPER DOLLS FREE — something entirely 
new. Delight of every child. Sent for 4c 
in stamps to pay postage, etc. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. C: 
Also makers of 














“NEVERCOLD” 


Prevents colds, croup and pneumonia by keeping baby always 
covered. Recommended by doctors and nurses. Price $1.00.” 
Money back if not.absolutely satisfactory, Free illustrated booklet. 
Get Nevercold today; Perfection Novelty Co., Emporia, Kansas 








Tloyennarse of Gemaregs 


Pineapple Tee Creat 


Wading Coke 





Cea Cope Checeiaw 














“Good cheer ond welcome moke a 


mecty feast? 














“Where _go00 cheer ts lacking, 
Our friends will be packing" 
Sellied Halibut 
Cheese and Hut Sandwiches 
Chery Salad 
Saked Poan Puts 
Orange Punch) 
ea Cakes 


Bonbons 
Coffer 














Feed him with apricots and dewberrizy, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and 


mulberries” 


Chilled Grapes 
Deviled Clams Grackers 


Breaded Chops 
omato Sauce in Lemon Baskets 


Waloaf Salsd  enck Dressing 


Muskmelrs filled with 
Peach Soo Gream 


Saspherry Cakes 














HE place-cards 
above and below 
and the menu on the 


I THE three illus- 
trations — above, 
below andon the left 
—are shown an at- 





right present an- 
other good style in 
white, decorated in 
gilt, the rose gar- 
lands being incolors. 
The menu is made 
up of a pleasing 
variety of seasonable 
food—each dish be- 
ing easy to prepare. 


tractivesetof dinner- 
cards in white and 
gold Empire design 
—the menu-card 
with its delicious 
suggestions, and the 
place-cards for the 
men and women 
guests at the table. 


‘Shad rather have a fool 
to make me merry, than 


experience to make me sad” 


Fried Oysters 
Domato Rabbit on Toast 
Goffee Anchovy Sandwiches 
Orange Jelly;Wh:pped Gream 
Walnut Gake 








Doasted Marshmallows 























HE crane design above, in bronze and silver, is suggestive of an informal 
affair, when a merry party gathers around the fire and a chafing-dish 
supplies the supper, The simple menu would be easy to prepare. 


USIC, fruits and 
flowers are sug- 
gested in the set of 
two cards illustrated ; 


HE evening- 
party menu- 
card on the right, 
with its guest-card 
below, shows a very 
attractive Empire 
design done in water- 
colors of pastel 
shades, The roses 
appear in their natu- 
ral varied tints, while 
the ribbon is a pale 
green, The silhou- 
etteis effective in its 
medallion frame. 





Nene 


Tow al is done, bring home the bride againe 
With joyaunce bring her and with jollity” 


on theleftand below, 
and were planned for 
the hostess who may 
need suggestions for 
an evening party. 
This design lends 
itself to a charming 
bit of color work, 
while the menu in- 
cludes some deli- 
cious morsels. 





Gurried Trobster 
Wongue in Frspic 
Boned Squabs 


Gelery Sandwiches 





J Gream of Gelery Soup 
Fillet of Sele 
Reest Chichen 

‘Mashed Potatoes 


Gou 
Gelery 







Gronberry Srappe 





pple Salad Srench Dresting 


Soasted Grochers Cheese 
Soncy Gokes 


Biacn Coffee 











Gartare Sauce 














5, “Tenn teach sugar te slip Bown 
your throat a million of ways” 


Teed Oraoge Juice 





Sardines 
DWatercreyy Sandwbes é) 


Gelery a0 Pineapple Salad 


Wayers 


Garamel Tce Gream 
Gocoarvt Gahey 





Gace Frvity 


Terpensder 
















Pimento Oliver Salted lmonay 
Ghicken Salad in Teettuce Gupy 
Strowberry Mowze 
Wedding Gake 


Mint Sherbet 








Benbons 








Coffee 

















HE flower- 
basket design 
on the menu-card 
on the left also sug- 
gests a centrepiece 
for a luncheon- 
table, with small 
baskets at each 
plate in addition to 
the place-cards, 


PINK rose 

wreath and 
blue ribbon bow- 
knot pattern are 
used on these cards 
—the menu above 
and the place-card 
below—which are 
suitable for a girl’s 
dinner-party table. 





HE set of wedding-celebration « 

dinner-cards shown above are 
handsomely decorated in gold in an 
Empire design, 








Better a small fish, 


Oysters 
Puree of Ray Croutons 


Halibut Steaks 
Sauce Hollandaise 


Greamed Chicken 
Aeparagus Tips 
eituce and ut Salad 


Caffe 





Qe ash, 
OFS 


than an empty ashe 











‘Mery had a little lamb, 
SPaloays thought cold victuals nice and so will J" 
My choice would be vanilla ice 
rape Fruit 





HE menu-card on the right, with its 
place-card below, is especially suit- 
able for a girl’s luncheon-table. 





Gream of cfpinack Salted Wfers 





Baked Trout Creamed Potatoes 
Cauce Sartare Vienna Roly 


Breaded Choos 
Peas 


cfpice Selly, Aves 
Somato Pecan Salad 
Canilla See Cream French Cake 


cha Coffer 














chouillon in Cupy 
Neg  _JSalted Almonds 





RX 








Lamb Chop — Sreen Peas 
Pear and Tht Salad 


S EVERYBODY loves flowers, 
another design is shown on the left 
for a spring luncheon-table card. 





Burnt Hnond See Cream 
Princess Cakes 


tuffed Date; 
Sh Gryitalled Singer 


Coffe? 
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Crepe Paper 
Novelties 


It’s becoming as natural to 
think of the name Dennison in 
connection with Crepe Paper 
as it is with Tags, for Dennison 
is known far and wide as the 


“Maker and Maintainer of the 
Crepe Paper Art.” Anything 
novel, any new improvement in 
Crepe Paper can be traced 
directly to Dennison. 

For the coming year Dennison 
has created many novelties. 

Their Crepe Paper is better than 
ever—new designs—new color- 
ings. Dennison’s Crepe Paper 
Napkins, Doilies and Lunch Sets 
are now made in Fast Colors and 
are put up in dust proof containers. 

These are but suggestions of 
what the Dennison line has to 
offer— your dealer has them all. 





































The various articles illus- 
trated were made from Den- 
nison’s Crepe Paper; those 
shown at the bottom of the 

column being made from the 

new “Butterfly” and “Japanese” 

designs. You can make them 
in your own home at the cost of 
a few cents. A\ll you need is 
| Dennison materials and our book, 


| “ART and 
DECORATION” 


This book is the authority on 
home decoration and the Crepe 
Paper Art. We will send a 


copy to any address on receipt 


of five cents. Address 


DEPT.‘‘2,"" AT OUR NEAREST STORE. 
Dennison 
Manufacturing Sompany 


Makers and Maintainers of the 

Crepe Paper Art. 
BOSTON, NEWYORK, PHILADELPHIA, 

26 Franklin St. 15JohnSt.' 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 

128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 
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EpiroriaL NoTe—In this series of articles The Lady from Philadelphia will month by month take up in THE JOURNAL the 
Sunday-school lessons for each month, and give the essence of them in such a way that while they will be particularly helpful 
to Sunday-school workers, they will, at the same time, be of wide general interest to all our readers. 





HERE is a joy that makes it scem as 
Tene life were set to music, a deep, soul- 

filled content, a hope that brightens every 
commonplace day and makes eternity a 
glorious prospect of never-ending happiness. 
‘This we may have for the ng. God offers 
it freely in these, Christ’s own words: 

“God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever belic 
in Him should not perish, but have everlas 
ing life.” 

We are so busy running after amusements and clothes and money 
and social betterment—all good and pleasant things in their way, but 
our mere toys--while we neglect and ignore that which can transfigure 
life.“ Farth’s little while is so short, and we are Immortals!” 

I once knew a man of weakened intell the owner of large 
wealth, who could never be made to understand that he had any- 
thing but the mere cash in hand. With the power that millions confer 
to get happiness by giving it he played with his few dollars, 
deriving his sole pleasure from what they could yield. -He had lost 
all sense of values. 

Luther called the passage beginning “God so loved the world” 
“a little Bible,” because it epitomized the whole Book. Those of us: 
who have accepted and rejoiced in its message need often to recall 
it, and so renew its joy-giving power and uplift. 

A certain wife, during her husband’s occasional absences, rereads 
his old love-letters, and by the magic of their tenderness conjures up 
the happy past and lives over again her girlhood’s romance. It places 
the husband again in the realm of the ideal, and warms ker heart 
anew toward the faithful breadwinner, who in daily deeds is proving 
the love that he forgets to express in words. 
































‘HAT God should love the world—which means you and me—is 
the marvel of marvels. We are only a speck even among rational 
creatures. Through some necessity of the heart of God we came into 
being. Without His continuous care we should relapse into our original 
nothingness. Insignificant as we are we live in our own world of 
hopes, fears, joys and sorrows. We arc interesting to ourselves, and 
the assurance that the very hairs of our head are numbered shows that 
anything big enough to interest us interests Him. 

The pages that hold our own little family records within the safe- 
keeping of the great home Bible, as in a shrine, seem typical of how 
our individual interests lie tenderly cherished in God’s heart. Matters 
of no moment to any one else—“ when” we came into the world, 
“whom ” our hearts have chosen for our nearest and dearest, “when”’ 
we go to God: we feel no incongruity in interposing these data within 
God’s Word. Our instincts are filial toward Him. He loves us with 
all those distinctions and individualities that make us ourselves, know- 
ing ages before we were born who we should be, what we should be. 
An earthly mother loves her child before it is born. 

Ian Maclaren says that the chief service of a prophet is to give the 
world a “radiant idea of God.” Christ taught us a new word for God: 
“Our Father” —not alone the Father of the good people, but of “the 
multitudes” —a fatherhood so inclusive that no soul was ever born 
that was not comprehended in its tenderness. 

Christ’s description of a sinner is of a son who is lost (strayed) and 
may be found. 

“He gave Lis only-begotten Son.” 

Faber says: “If there is anything positive about us at all it is our 
badness. To our nothingness we have contrived to add rebellion— 
that really is something of our own. We have looked God’s com- 
mandments in the face and broken them.” 

We make the personal contribution of our individual sins to the 
history of the world. They are known not only to God, but to other 
intelligences in the universe as well. “We are made a spectacle to 
angels.” These sins cannot be set aside nor tolerated —many of them 
are unrepented and forgotten. From the moral necessity of God’s 
own being, and in fairness to others, sinless beings, this cannot be. 
Our sins must bring us under condemnation. 











‘O GOVERN a universe of moral beings there must be moral laws, 
as unerring in their operation as are those of the physical universe. 
Right doing not only works to harmonious ends, but, moreover, new 
powers of better doing are developed. Every evil yielded to weakens 
the moral nature, makes it easier to sin again. We may not do right 
or wrong as we please and incur no consequences. 

We are so used to sin that we have lost appreciation of its guilt. 
Carlyle says: ‘The deadliest sin is the unconsciousness of sin.” Sin 
corrupts like the worm in the fruit, like cancer in the blood. It is 
rebellion, a slavery, a tyranny. It wounds and weakens. It involves 
others in its misery. It spreads like a disease. It has a malignity that 
tends to get beyond our control. 

“And sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death” —whatever of 
horror that may mean. Salvation means saved from something. 
Why did not God create us good and happy? If God had made us 
good we should not be good. There cannot be good in a being or act 
so controlled that it cannot be anything else. There must be the free 
power of doing or not doing to be other than automata—colorless 
beings that even we should despise. 

God is educating us to share His Heaven with Him. He has given 
us freedom of will, made us independent even of Himself. He wants 
no puppet-love, no puppet-service. Preference is the test of love. 
It is also the test of character. ‘‘Test” is an old English word mean- 
ing a vessel in which precious metals are melted for trial and refine- 
ment. Temptation is solicitation to evil only as the testing which shall 
reveal us to ourselves and show us where to strengthen our armor. 
Every sword is bent so that hilt and point meet before it can be pro- 
nounced fit for service. What our wills choose and refuse habitually 
makes us what we are. 








OW sin had dominion over the race. How to meet the need of 
God’s heart to ransom and redeem it, since He loves the sinner 
while hating the sin? 

God offered Himself in expiation—“in His love and in His pity” — 
to redeem us from the penalty of the broken law. Saint Paul tells in 
no equivocal language who Christ is—‘“the image of the invisible 
God —“ All things were created by Him and for Him”—“ And He is 
before all things, and by Him all things consist” (hold together) — 
“Very God of Very God,” says the Nicene Creed. 

A schoolgirl once said to another, speaking of this mystery: 
“Imagine if a great, beautiful rose should exhale its fragrance, 
which, when it reached another atmosphere, should condense into 
another rose.”’ Her scientific processes were rather mixed, but her 
thought was devout. 

Saint Paul was a man of strong intellect, had a trained mind, was 
no sentimentalist, but he can never seem to forget Who “loved us and 
gave Himself for us.” His conception of Christ’s sacrificial death 
and its meaning in no way differs from that of the Apostles. 





He could have copied nothing from their writings, since he wrote 
twenty-five years before any other—his teachings had to be so con- 
‘attered flock—at a time no further separated from the 
crucifixion than we are from President Garfield’s death, for instance. 
The disciples, suspicious of this enemy suddenly turned friend, had 
little to do with him. He claims to be an independent witness. 

First Thessalonians was the first book of the New Testament to be 
written, Saint John’s Gospel the last. It remained to the “beloved 
disciple” to give us the message of the whole New Testament in a 
sentence — that God so loved us that He gave His Son. 





UT how can Christ or any other by suffering in the stead of another | 


make that person less guilty ?. How can God pardon the sin of one 
because another is noble enough to undergo the penalty that his 
criminality has incurred? It cannot be that any other than the Son of 
God could have done it. Mercy comes from the lawgiver, from the 
king. The substitute was promised and foreshadowed by type and 
symbol through the ages. The Arabs of today believe what Mahomet 
taught: that Jesus did not die on the cross, though He lived a human 
life, but that God snatched Him from the cross and substituted a 
phantom that appeared to be crucified. 

Christ laid down His life day by day in self-forgetful devotion. 
Every child knows that His life was the incarnation of love. He 
suffered humiliation, insult, death by slow torture. But, in the anguish 
of Gethsemane, and when with racked frame and whirling brain He 
hung upon those four wounds—rejected by the world and abandoned 
by His Father—He uttered that heartbroken cry, it all meant more 
than could be made intelligible to our human understanding. He met 
the hosts of evil for our race, in our stead, as our Champion. 

Then surely it was that the prophecy was fulfilled that “He should 
taste death for every man.” Not mere physical death can be meant, 
for every mortal has passed or must pass through that change, but the 
bitterness of something beyond our ken. 

“If a man keep My saying he shall never see death"’—only the 
“shadow” of it for us, and even then we need “fear no evil,” for He 
will be with us. God’s love, proved by the incarnation, certified on 
the cross, puts it beyond all doubt. The resurrection attested the 
victory of man’s Champion, and in His resurrection body He reappears 
to His faithful ones and makes the claim: “All power is given unto 
Me in Heaven and in earth.” 











O A REDEEMED and ransomed world is given a proclama- 
tion of pardon—to all who will accept it. ‘‘ Whosoever believeth 
on Him” shall not perish, but is promised everlasting life. 

Here we come face to face with God’s conditions. He asks that 
His word be believed--just that. Prophecy fulfilled, historic evi- 
dence, the witness of Godlike lives and triumphant deaths are some 
of the proofs that confirm it. The faith required is no mere assent to 
an orthodox formula or to a historical fact. It is the faith that 
means trust in the living, loving Christ. 

“Whosoever” —any one of any race, color, sex, creed, position or 
disposition. Every aspiration to be better, every prick of conscience, 
is God’s choice of you individually—-His personal call to you. The 
reward scems so disproportionately great to that which is required 
that you feel perhaps that this kind of believing must be peculiar. 

No, we have noi diferent faculties for believing secular and spiritual 
truth. The mind’s action is precisely similar. 

It is the effects of believing that you are waiting for before you com- 
mit yourself. You expect warmth before you approach the fire, you 
are looking for fruit in blossom-time. Faith is not feeling. What you 
believe brings the fecling. The virtue is not in the believing—that 
only links you to the thing believed. 

Tread somewhere of one friend’s saying to another: “I wish that I 
had faith that never wavered.” 

“Do you mean that you sometimes think Christ’s word is to be 
trusted and sometimes that He is not to be depended upon?” 

“Oh, no. T only doubt my own faith.” 

“You confound faith with feeling,” replied the other. ‘Your faith 
depends upon what Christ is and what you believe Him to be. Your 
feclings may be entirely changed by a watk in the fresh air.” 

When you can say from your heart “My Lord and my God” 
doubt is at an end. You have faith. 



























UT perhaps the mind may be convinced, the conscience may be 
urging one to accept God’s great offer—and then we halt. The 
next step the wil must control. The deciding voice in the court of 
final judgment is the will. Let us will to believe every word that Christ 
says of Himself, praying that God may make us willing. Let us obey 
Him in each little detail of daily life today. Obedience educates love, 
and love influences the will. 

“But,” you may ask, “how does our Lord’s sacrifice change us? 
Even if we believe and accept all that He says how does it deliver 
us from the power of sin? It is all outside of ourselves.” No, it makes 
appeal to all the latent nobility within us. We cannot believe it and 
remain unchanged. We come within the workings of a moral law. 
“When love takes the form of sacrifice, when it resigns, endures and 
suffers for our sake, its power to move and quicken us is enhanced a 
thousand times.”” 

Do you remember the “whipping-boy” of English history? It was 
not thought scemly to chastise the person of a young king or heir to the 
throne, so a boy was selected to endure the royal floggings in his stead. 
To sce another punished for his fault must have infallibly appealed to 
the lad’s sense of honor. 

Doctor Arnold, of Rugby, would not permit his boys to say that 
“Christ died for us,” but ‘‘Christ died for me.” The knowledge that 
God loves me and has bought me at such cost (I cannot be the sole 
exception to His mercy) when realized and appropriated begins a 
reform. Goodness becomes increasingly habitual when, our wills 
being surrendered to God, we place ourselves under the guidance of 
His Holy Spirit, Who is ever near to help us. 





OCTOR VAN DYKE tells the story of a young prisoner during 

the French Revolution. He and his father bore the same name, 

and when the son’s name was called from among those condemned 

to die the father answered to it, contrived to take his place, and went 

to the scaffold, dying to spare the son he loved. The son was conceded 
to have a right to the life thus dearly bought. 

Because Christ dicd —“the just for the unjust” —on the strength of 
God’s pledged word you may claim salvation. Put all your will-power 
on the side of trusting Him and begin to live as one who belongs to 
God. Do some one a kindness for Christ’s sake now. Meet the 
next temptation with denial. We never realize that any definite change 
has taken place until we express it in action. 

God has not made the way to His favor difficult. He is pleased 
every time that we even try to please Him. “Every battle is a victory 
simply because it is a battle.” There can never come a time when we 
shall not be. What does anything matter if we are forgiven? ‘Being 
justified freely by His grace!” 
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A Table delicacy available for 
instant use at all times. 


Can be prepared in numerous dainty 
and appetizing ways. A necessity in 
every well ordered kitchen. 


For Clear 
Consommé, Bouillons 


and Beef Tea 


Meets all government pure 
quirements. We 
where quality counts. 


We Furnish These Spoons 
Without Cost 
except the 


packing. See Offer Below 
They are A-r d silver plate, 
superbly fashioned, French gray (sterling) 


food re- 


invite comparison 


expense of mailing and 












finish, free from advertising and manufac- 
y for us by the celebrated 
Rogers, 


tured exclusi 
silversmiths, m. A. 
whose name they bear. 


i Weight 
es 





Ltd., 


























1 oz. Troy. 
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Get the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal 
cap from a 2-0z. or larger sized jar of 
Rex Extract of Beef or Cudahy’s Nutri- 
tive Beef Extract and ro cent Iver or 
stamps to cover packing and mailing ex 
pense. (A set of six spoons requires six 
metal caps and 60c.) When sending more 
than one cap, register your letter. 

State plainly whether you want Tea 
Spoons or Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the 
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> will send you the regular 
ar of Rex Extract of Beef; or 6o0c. 
and we will mail you spoon and jar. 

Cudahy’s Rex Extract of Beef is sold 
by grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Department T 
South Omaha, Neb. 


it stamp fc 
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ees s New Hero Stories 


By George Hodges, D. D. 


























DRAWN BY WALTER H. EVERETT 


III—The Wedge of Gold 


HERE was a soldier in the army of Joshua whose name 
was Achan. He had taken part in the siege of Jericho. 
He had marched before the Ark around the city, he 

j had joined in with all his might when the army shouted 

with a great shout, and he had rushed with the others 

into the streets when the walls fell flat. Now Joshua had 

BS given strict orders that no man should take anything for 
himself. Ail the gold and silver and whatever else was of value was 
to be saved for the Lord: it was to be put into the common treasury. 

But Achan had stolen something. 

The citizens of Jericho were neither strong nor brave to fight, but 
they were rich. The sun beat down upon the town and the mist came 
drifting in from the river, and it was very hot there, and the heat made 
the people weak; but they lived in handsome houses, and wore fine 
clothes every day, and had money to spend. To Achan, who had been 
Dorn in the wilderness, and had never known any other roof than the 
top of a tent, and had never seen a city in all his life, the houses of 
Jericho seemed like the magic treasure-houses of the fairy stories. 

So when Achan came with the other soldiers, running through the 
Jericho streets and breaking into the houses, he looked about him 
with great surprise. And when, at last, in one house he found a wedge 
of gold it blazed in his eyes like the sun shining in the clear sky at noon. 
Beside the gold was a glittering pile of two hundred pieces of silver, 
and a splendid cloak made in Babylon, stiff with embroidery and 
colored like a jewel. And Achan was so dazzled by these riches that 
he did not see the difference between right and wrong. He took them 
for his own. Under his gown he hid them, and back he hurried to his 
tent, and there he dug a hole in the earth and buried them. 


at 


‘HE next day Joshua sent two spies to visit the next city, which was 

called Ai. And they came back and reported that Ai was only a 
small town, and that there was no necd to send the whole army to 
take it. Three thousand men, they said, would be enough. Now Ai 
was built upon a hill. So up the soldiers climbed expecting a quick 
and casy victory, but the men of Ai came out to meet them like a pack 
of bears and tigers, and the men of Israel turned their backs like 
scared sheep and ran away down the hill as fast as they could go, and 
the men of Ai after them. So it was a great defeat. 

And Joshua was troubled exceedingly, and he and his captains tore 
their clothes and threw dust upon their heads and lay on the ground 
before the Ark all day; for that was the custom when men were in 
great distress of mind. As night came on Joshua cried: “O Lord 
God, why hast Thou brought us into this land to give us into the hands 
of our enemies to destroy us? O Lord, what shall I say when the 
men of Israel turn their backs before their enemies?” And God said: 
“Get up, Joshua. Why do you lie upon the ground? There is a thief 
in the camp. One of your soldiers has disobeyed your orders. Find 
him and punish him; then shall you have victory instead of defeat.” 

So the first thing the next morning Joshua made the army pass 
before him in a long procession, tribe after tribe, and he chose the tribe 
of Judah. Then he made the tribe of Judah pass before him, family 
by family, and he chose the family of Zerah. Then he made the family 
of Zerah pass before him, household by household, and he chose the 
household of Carmi. Then he made the household of Carmi pass 
before him, man by man, and he chose Achan. And there was Achan 
discovered before all the people. 

And Joshua said: “My son, tell me what you have done. Do not 
hide anything from me.” And Achan answered: “I have sinned 
against the Lord God of Israel. When we took Jericho I saw a shining 
wedge of gold, and a goodly garment, and a pile of silver pieces, and I 
coveted them and carried them away and hid them in my tent. There 
they are, buried in the earth.” So Joshua sent messengers, and they 
ran to Achan’s tent and there they found even as Achan had said. And 
they took the gold and silver and the garment and brought them to 
Joshua. And Joshua led Achan apart into a valley and said: “Why 
hast thou troubled Israel? The Lord shall trouble thee this day.” 
And Joshua commanded, and the soldiers stoned Achan with stones 
until he died, and a great heap of stones was piled upon his body. 

Then Joshua attacked Ai again. But this time he was more careful. 
He sent a great company of soldiers by night into an ambush behind 
the town. And in the morning he marched up the hill, and when the 
men of Ai came out again, very bold and fierce, he pretended to be 
frightened and made his soldiers run away, so that the men of Ai ran 
after them. All the men of Ai ran out of the town after the men of 
Israel. Then, suddenly Joshua stopped and lifted up his spear, and 
the soldiers in the ambush saw it and they ran into Ai and began to 
burn the town. And the men of Ai looked back, and there was the 
whole town on fire. So they were between two enemies. The army of 
the ambush was at the top of the hill, and the army which had pre- 
tended to run away was at the bottom. Thus the men of Ai were 
defeated with a great defeat. 





IV—The Relief of Gibeon 


IGH among the hills of the Promised Land lay a town called 
Gibeon. Men who ran away from the defeat at Ai came strag- 
gling into Gibeon and told the news. ‘The Children of Israel,” they 
said, “are coming with a great army. They have destroyed Jericho 
and Ai, and are on the march for Gibeon.” Then the Gibeonites held 
a council and considered what to do. And they took men and dressed 
them in the oldest clothes which they could find, all rags and tatters, 
and put upon their feet the oldest shoes, all holes and patches, and 
gave them baskets in which were loaves of dry and mouldy bread. 
And they said: ‘‘Go down now to the camp of Israel and find Joshua 
and tell him thus and so.” 

So down they went and came into the camp, walking very slowly as 
if their feet were sore after a long journey, and as if they were too 
tired to go another step. And they said: “We come from a far 
country to ask you to make a league of peace with us.” And the 
men of Israel said: “How do we know that you are telling the truth ? 
It may be that you are our neighbors.” 
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ND they brought them to Joshua, and Joshua said: ‘Who are 
you, and from whence do you come?”’ And the men of Gibeon 
answered: ‘‘From a very far country. These shoes we put on new the 
day we came away, and sce them now. These clothes we had made 
for this journey, and we have worn them out on the way. This 
bread was fresh baked; it was taken hot out of the oven as we 
started, and now it is all dry and mouldy. The land where we live is 
over the hills and far away, but even there we have heard about you, 
and we have come to ask you to give us a promise of peace.” 

Then Joshua believed what they said was true, and he made them a 
solemn promise that there should be peace between the men of Israel 
and the men of Gibeon. So they journeyed on together, and after three 
days they came to a town among the hills, and Joshua said: “What 
town is this?” 

And the men of Gibeon answered: ‘This is Gibeon, where we live. 
But you have promised that you will be at peace with us. You must 
not destroy Gibeon as you have destroyed Jericho and Ai.” And the 
Children of Israel were very angry, and they said: “Come, let us 
kill them, and let us burn their city, for they lied to us.” But Joshua 
answered: “No, we have given them our promise, and we must do as 
we said.” So they let them live; but they made them their servants, 
to cut wood and draw water. 

Now the kings of five neighboring cities, when they heard that the 
men of Gibeon had made peace with the men of Israel, were much 
displeased, and they gathered their armies together and came up 
against Gibeon. And the Gibeonites sent messengers to Joshua, 
saying: “Come up to us quickly and save us and help us, for now 
that we have become your friends all of our neighbors have become 
our enemies.” 

So Joshua gathered together all the people of war and all the 
mighty men of valor to fight with the kings who were encamped 
about the walls of Gibeon. All night they climbed the hills and came 
upon the kings suddenly in the early morning while all the camp 
was sleeping. And the kings and all their men were waked up in a 
great fright when they heard the trumpets blowing and the men of 
Israel shouting, and they ran away and the men of Isracl ran after 
them. And there was a great storm that day of rain and hail, 
and the hailstones beat in the faces of the kings’ men. As for the 
five kings they hid themselves in a cave. 
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SY, JOSHUA and his soldiers chased the enemy down the long 
valley. And somebody told Joshua where the kings had gone, 
and he had his men block up the mouth of the cave and leave a guard 
there, while the rest of the army fought the battle. Now, in the after- 
noon, as the sun began to go down and the moon began to shine with a 
faint light, like a dim ball of gray silver, Joshua wished that the day 
might last all night. For he knew that as soon as it became dark the 
battle would be over and the enemy would escape. Sohe cried aloud and 
said: “Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the valley 
of Ajalon.”” And it seemed as if the sun and moon stood still, that day 
was so long and the victory was so great. And long after the soldiers 
sang about it in their war-songs: how the stars in the sky fought on 
the side of Israel, and the sun and moon stood still to sce the battle. 

But at last the soldiers came back from following the enemy. And 
Joshua said: “Open the mouth of the cave and bring those five kings 
unto me out of the cave.” So they took away the great stones and 
brought the five kings. And Joshua made the five kings lie upon the 
ground before all the army, and he called his captains and said: 
“Come near, and put your fect upon the necks of these kings.” And 
they came near and put their feet upon the necks of them. And 
Joshua said: “Fear not, be strong and of good courage: for thus shall 
the Lord do unto all your enemies against whom ye fight.” 
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If you will send us your name 
and address, we will send you this 
popular booklet free by return mail. 

You will be surprised and de- 
lighted to discover how much time 
and labor you can save in perform- 
ing your daily household duties, by 
following the numerous hints in this 
booklet. “‘ Hints for Housewives” 
shows you how to keep the en- 
tire house scrupulously neat and 
clean in the easiest, quickest man- 
ner. Its tables of Equivalents, 
Proportions and Weights-in-Meas- 
ure are unanimously proclaimed 
by housewives everywhere to be 
the most reliable ever compiled. 
This booklet, moreover, tells you 
all about the wonderful, new, 
all-round cleanser — 
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‘We Will Also Gladly Pay 22c Post- 
age to Send You Your First Can of 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
if you cannot obtain it at your grocer’s. 
Send us his name and 10c in stamps 
(regular price of can), and we'll send you 
a full sized can and see that your grocer, 
is able to supply you in future. We could 
not afford to undergo this expense unless 
99 out of every 100 women find Old Dutch 
Cleanser so much better than anything 
they ever used before that they never buy 
old-fashioned cleaning compounds again. 


Old Dutch Cleanser takes the place of soap, soap- 
powders, scouring-bricks and metal-polishes, and 
does all their work quicker, easier and at less cost. 


Cleans, Scrubs 
Scours, Polishes 


everything, from wood floors to windows, from 
cooking utensils to marble statuary. It is too [4 
fine and feathery to scratch, and keeps the hands 
soft and white. 4 
White today for a copy of * Hints for House- 
wives ""—and if you would economize labor, 
time and money in cleaning everything, enclose 
10c in stamps for a can of Old Dutch Cleanser. [i 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Dept. 106, South Omaha, Neb. 
Branch, Toronto, Canada 
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upon the average 
yensive luxury, not 

a nec vs in-a hurry, 
and yield easily to the demands of appetite 
—indeed we are frequently such slaves to it 
that we cannot enjoy the remaining part of 
the meal unless there is a huge dish of meat 
in sight. ‘What the appetite craves,”’ says 
some one, “the system really needs.” We try 
to believe this to satisfy our own. illogical 
tendencies, but no greater mistake was ever 
Meat is palatable, casily cooked, rather easy of digestion. 
not apply, however, to pork or veal. Many of the nitrog- 
vegetables which have meat value are difficult of digestion, and 
for this reason are not used to any great extent by indoor workers. 
I refer to beans and lentils. 

Children naturally dislike meat. Avoid the beginnings of evil and 
do not urge them to eat it if you know how to select the best s 
stitutes for meat. 

Among the animal foods best adapted to take the place of flesh are 
eggs, milk and cheese—the product of milk. The proportion of water 
in fish, flesh and fowl] is about uniform, seventy-five per cent.; the fat 
and mineral matter in these, however, vary greatly. In substituting 
cheese for meat we must take these facts into consideration. Chees 
is the most concentrated form of animal food, hence it must be used in 
small quantities and diluted with starchy foods. 
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LreAN BEEF Lean Mutton 
Water... ue is Water OMB ates" ee wot 92s 
Fat . a es Fat 2. Ge ie AHO 
Salts... Salts " 438 
Albuminoids Albuminoids 18.3 

Waite or Ecc (Church) YOLK 
Water : 84.8 Water wives 2 51.5 
Albuminoids . :oloa2) Albuminoids) 2 1). Ts, 
Fats: 23.13. 20.30 Sa: Te, ve Bs Bats seooh tes) 24 oi, BOP 
Mineral matter . 1.2 Mineral matter 1.4 
Pigment extractives 2.1 
Epam CHEESE Beans (Church) 
Albuminoids - 29.43 Water Slee era 
Fatty matter . 27.54 Albuminoids, etc. 3. 
Mineral matter 21 Starch, etc. 3 
Water... we Fat |. . 3 
Non-nitrogenous matter Cellulose A 5 
and loss _ 6.93 Mineral matter 9 
Huskep Lentits (Church) 
Water... 2 IRS Fat x ee de a ar ar 
Albuminoids . + 25. Cellulose . 1.9 
Starch . » 56.1 Mineral matter . 2.5 


Compare the analyses of beef and cheese and you will readily see 
that cheese will give a greater sustaining power than will the same 
quantity of meat. 


Some of the Many Healthful Cheese Dishes 


HEFSE is a very good supplement to such starchy foods as white 
bread, potato, rice, macaroni, hominy and hominy grits. In this 
connection I do not mean ripe cheese, such as we take with crackers 
at the end of the dinner, but rather the sweet or sour curd of milk sepa- 
rated from the whey, such as American cheese, “store cheese,’ home- 
made cottage cheese and Neufchatel. 

Cooked cheese is preferable to raw cheese when served as a meat 
substitute; a grain of bicarbonate of soda will soften the curd and 
make it more easy of digestion. 

Cheese pudding is an excellent dish. Cut bread into slices of half 
an inch thick, butter each slice and cover it thickly with grated or 
chopped cheese; place these slices in a baking-pan about two deep, 
pour over them suflicient milk to cover, and bake quickly. 

Can any one imagine a more appetizing and sightly dish than 
“rissotto’””? Wash a cupful of rice, throw it into a kettle of boiling 
water, boil rapidly for ten minutes and drain. Cover the bottom of a 
baking-dish with chopped onion, put over it a thick layer of rice, then 
a layer of chopped, sweet Spanish peppers, then another layer of rice 
and a sprinkling of chopped onion; cover the whole with milk and 
bake slowly for an hour. Put over the top half a pound of grated 
American cheese, bake it for fifteen minutes more and serve it in the 
dish in which it was baked. Use either dry or canned peppers. 

A similar dish is made from boiled rice with tomatoes instead of 
milk. Make a rissotto and cover the top at once with half a pound of 
grated cheese, and pour over it a quart of strained tomatoes. Bake for 
half an hour and serve. 

Old-fashioned cheese ramekins are sightly and easy of digestion. 
Stir two ounces of soft breadcrumbs and half a cupful of milk over the 
fire until they are smooth and hot; take from the fire, add a quarter of 
a pound of grated or chopped cheese, two level tablespoonfuls of butter 
and the yolks of two eggs. Reheat, stirring all the while, add half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne pepper and the well-beaten 
whites of three eggs; pour into a baking-dish and bake in a quick 
oven for fifteen minutes. Serve at once. 

Cheese soufflé is nice for luncheon or supper, and has full meat 
value. Mix four level tablespoonfuls of flour with half a cupful of cold 
milk. Add one cupful of hot milk and stir until thick and smooth; 
add four tablespoonfuls of soft breadcrumbs, half a pound of grated 
or chopped cheese, half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Stir until the cheese is melted, then add the yolks and the well-beaten 
whites of two eggs, turn into a baking-dish. Bake until light and brown 
—for about fifteen minutes—and serve it at once. 




















A Good Recipe for Macaroni with Cheese 


T IS usual to serve cheese with macaroni, but too often the mixture is 
baked, curdled and hardened, unsightly and unwholesome. Let me 
give you a recipe that has far greater muscle-making value than the 
same quantity of meat. Break macaroni into two-inch lengths, or use 
spaghetti; drop into rapidly boiling water—the motion of the water 
will prevent the pieces of macaroni from sticking together. Boil for 
three-quarters of an hour; drain, and throw it into cold water to blanch 
for fifteen minutes. Put it back into the saucepan with a pint of strained 
tomatoes, a level teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. 
Stew slowly until the macaroni has absorbed nearly all the tomatoes; 
then add half a pound of chopped American cheese. Stir carefully; 
do not break the macaroni, and when the cheese is melted add half 
a cupful of cream or two tablespoonfuls of butter. Serve either potato 
or rice with this, or serve it alone, with white bread. This, with a 
salad, makes an excellent meal. 











Next to Cheese in Importance are Eggs 





GGS, perhaps, are next to cheese in importance; they are easily 
accessible, although rather an expensive winter food. “In thinking 
over the long list of attractive egg dishes one scarcely knows which to 
choose. Poached eggs may be served on boiled rice, covered with 
cream sauce; on potato or codfish cakes, covered with tomato sauce; 
on toasted muffins covered with sauce Hollandaise; on corn fritters, 
covered with cither cream or tomato sauce; or plain on toast; in timbale + 
with cream sauce; or dropped into Spanish peppers; cooked in timbale 
cups in the oven and dished on toast, with either cream or tomato 
sauce; or poached in strained tomato. 

Then we have eggs @ la Martin—raw eggs dropped into cream 
sauce, the top covered with grated cheese and baked in the oven. 
ggs hard boiled aw gratin are very nice: boil six eggs slowly for half 
an hour, slice them into a baking-dish, cover with cream sauce and a 
layer of cheese, and brown quickly 

Omelets are inexpensive and easily made. A Spanish omelet makes 
asightly dinner dish. Put two tablespoonfuls of butter into a shallow 
frying-pan; add two tablespoonfuls of chopped onion, cook slowly 
without browning, add a chopped Spanish pepper and half a pint of 
stewed tomato. Cook slowly while you make a plain omelet: allow 
two eggs to each person; beat until the whites and the yolks are well 
mixed; add as many tablespoonfuls of warm water as you have eggs; 
put one tablespoonful of butter into a shallow frying-pan,; when hot 
turn in the eggs, shake a moment and dust with salt. Lift the sides 
with a limber knife to allow the soft portion to run under, and shake 
again. Fold and turn on a heated dish, pour around the sauce from 
the other pan and serve. A plain omelet may be served with peas, 
asparagus tips or tomato sauce. 



























Beans, Lentils and Peas Have Much Food Value 


ILD peas, beans and lentils are the most concentrated of vegetable 
foods. Beans are usually boiled or baked with a little fat; many 
people eat them with pork. Vegetarians, however, prefer the beans 
baked with a few chopped nuts and tomato sauce. Brazil nuts are 
rich in fat and are best for this purpose. Soak one pint of beans over 
night, next morning drain them, cover with fresh water and boi! until 
the skins crack easily. Put them into a shallow baking-pan, mixing 
with them half a pound of Brazil nuts which have been peeled and 
chopped fine, sprinkle over two teaspoonfuls of salt, cover with strained 
tomato and bake slowly in the oven for about two hours. The beans 
must be tender but perfectly whole. 

Bean, lentil and pea puddings are other sightly and palatable dishes 
with more than meat value. Wash and soak one pint of beans, peas or 
lentils over night; next morning cover with fresh water; bring to a 
boil, drain this water off and throw it away. Cover again with fresh 
boiling water and cook until very tender; drain and press them through 
a colander sufficiently fine to remove the hulls; season with salt and 
pepper if you like; add two tablespoonfuls of butter and sufficient 
milk to make the mass the consistency of mashed potatoes; put this 
in a baking-dish, cover and bake slowly for two hours. 






Nuts are Palatable and Very Nutritious 


HEN we have the long list of nut dishes: attractive, palatable and 

highly nutritious. Among the nitrogenous nuts are pine nuts, pea- 
nuts, almonds, pecans, English walnuts, hazel and hickory nuts. 
Black and white walnuts contain nitrogen, but they are very rich in 
fatty matter, hence are placed with the oleaginous nuts, such as Brazil 
nuts, cocoanuts and souaris. Chestnuts and chinquapins are the only 
starchy nuts in common use; they do not contain meat value. 

The high price of almonds places them among the luxuries; they 
are used, as a rule, as flavoring and digesters. Six or eight almonds, 
carefully blanched, not baked or salted, taken at the end of the dinner 
and well masticated, aid digestion. Pine nuts are cheap and easily 
digested. All these nuts must be carefully prepared and not over- 
cooked; long-continued heat changes the fatty acid and makes them 
indigestible. The peanut is a leguminous plant like peas and beans; 
it ripens its seeds below the surface of the soil, and for convenience is 
placed among the nuts. It contains twenty-four per cent. of albumin- 
oids: about five per cent. more than lean beef; it also contains eleven 
per cent. of starch and fifty per cent. of fatty matter. One can see at a 
glance that to make a balanced ration it is necessary that peanuts 
should be mingled with succulent vegetables or fruit, also with rice, 
white bread or potato. 

Peanut butter does not in any way take the place of dairy butter; it 
is meat and butter. Peanut meal is made from unroasted peanuts, 
and may be used for thickening cream soups or added to muffins, or— 
with rice —used for croquettes. 

Nuts mixed with boiled rice or breadcrumbs or carefully-cooked 
hominy grits may be made into mock turkey, mock chicken, sausage 
or cannelon. For mock turkey put into a bowl one quart of sifted, 
dry breadcrumbs, add one pint of chopped nuts—pecans or English 
walnuts, or a mixture of both. If you have them add a cupful of pine 
nuts, simply washed and dried. Add a level teaspoonful of sage, two 
level teaspoonfuls of salt, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, two 
raw eggs (unbeaten), and sufficient cold water to bind the mass 
together. Form this mass into a turkey-shaped roast. You can make 
a perfect turkey if you like, using small pieces of macaroni for the leg 
bones. Brush it over with a little butter and bake in a slow oven for 
one hour. Serve with this an English drawn-butter sauce or a brown 
or a cream sauce. 





















How to Make Sandwiches of Nut and Fruit Cheese 


UT and fruit cheese makes a very nice filling for sandwiches. This 
may be served in the same manner as cold meat, for either luncheon 

or supper, and it really forms a meal within itself. Wash half a pound 
of pitted prunes, mix them with half a pound of secdless raisins, half 
a pound of stoned dates and the same quantity of washed figs, a quarter 
of a pound of blanched and dried almonds, a quarter of a pound of 
peeled Brazil nuts and one pound of pecans. Put through a meat- 
chopper, first a little of the fruit, then a few nuts, and continue thus 
until all the ingredients are chopped and mixed. Add—if you have it 
—the juice of two oranges and knead the mixture with your hands. 
Pack it down into baking-powder boxes or into any round tins that 
you happen to have on hand, and stand it aside in a cold place. When 
wanted for use, set the box in a little pan of hot water, loosen the sides 
with a thin-bladed knife and pull out the mixture. Cut thin. 








NOTE —This is the second of a series of Economy Lessons which Mrs. Rorer is 
writing for The Journal. The third lesson (in the next issue) will show “‘ How to Do 
with the Cheaper Cuts of Meat”—how you can not only make them do, but make 
them even more palatable and a 
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P. eanut Chocolate 


Our World-famous CHOCOLATE, 
blended with Crisp Roasted Peanuts 


A Confection of unusual Deliciousness of Flavor 





Household 
Chocolate 


For Drinking, Baking, Cooking, 
and all Kitchen purposes 


Handy Sectional Cakes 


Old-Fashioned Cough Drops 


In Small Packages 


relieve COUGHS and HOARSENESS 





Our name on a Package is a Guarantee for 


PURITY— QUALITY— FLAVOR 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers and 
Confectioners everywhere 











Hawkes 
Cut 
Glass 


Flowers are beautiful 
always, but show to the 
best advantage when 
arranged in a vase of 
clear and brilliant Cut 
Glass. 













Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


is sold only by dealers 
who keep the best goods. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co. 
Corning, N.Y. 


No trade-mark Nn 


without this 


piece 
engraved on it is genuine. 


If your y 
dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut Glass, * 


write us for address of one who does. 





HAWKES 













Let Us 
Send You 
FREE 


A Box of Assorted 
EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 





rackers are crisp, di 
de from freshly ston 
ning all the nourishment. tl 
Nature put into the grain, and baked 
in ovens so equipped as to give them 
‘unique crispness and digestibility. 
Let us send you a sample box 
containing our most_popular 

i A postal card request 
zit to you, and our book- 































let, free. Please send the name 
of your grocer, 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 

Wp 206 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Educator Crackers are 
ad 


Sold by most 
dealers. 



















art lies through 
curried chicken with rice, prepared 
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Higinbotham’s East India Curry (12007. ¢isepatiisrs. 
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“Arthur Higinbotham, Ph.G., 655.Columbus Ave., New York City 





HIS realistic flower sachet —as in- 


its effect — shows a bunch of roses made 
from scraps of silk. In the h of 
each rose is a small bag filled with cotton 
and rose powder. The wire stems are 
covered with green silk 

flowers and tied together wit 


ed to the 


ribbon 


NE of the very latest and daintiest 
novelties with ribbon trimmings 
is a bottle of toilet (rice) powder. This 
one has a shirred covering of Dresden 
ribbon—an odd length having a narrow 
blue edge. The very full rosettes and 
the loops are fashioned of blue baby- 
ribbon, matching the colors of the 
flowers in the Dresden ribbon. 


e we feel inspired 
to pull out our old pieces of jet and spangle 
er piece of appliq 
ribbon, and is a suggestion for the 
gz of a panel collar or a vest piece— either 
a very useful and stylish a 
The idea is aptable to any design. 


aceful spray of maidenhair fern was selected for its 
simplicity. The spray is tied with tiny little 
baby-r . kK like fic Pr 
ribbon should match 


ows of satin 
ferably, the 


UST above are four very good designs in easily-made 

trimmings for dresses, collar bands, belts or vests. Each 
one shows the possibility of using up some old pieces of 
ribbon and cord trimming in a new way. All girls love these 
little touches. 


ERE is a Parisian novelty for the hair which will require 


careful work in the making. The wires must be covered 
neatly with green silk, the leaves of green ribbon carefully 
shaped on the wire, and the ends wound around the main 
stem. The silk roses may be easily applied, 


SILK-ROSE pincushion which 

suggests a most charming way 
to use our odd pie The buds are 
wired and filled with rose powder. 


‘HE illustration above will be help- 

ful, showing the separate pieces 
which are combined in the accom- 
panying designs for ribbon work, 


e-not, which 
popularity, pre- 
‘model for the use of 
this hair orna- 
ade of tiny ribbon 
loops of even lengths and attached to 
the wire stem with yellow silk. The 
are of dark green ribbon, gathered 
aped in realistic effect. 


URELY in the era of hatpin bottles 

this is the latest and prettiest con- 
ception. Wind green baby-ribbon 
around a test tube to represent a stem 
At the top of the tube make a rose of 
pink satin ribbon, full and soft and 
dainty; the edges of this should par- 
tially cover the rim of the bottle, A 
ribbon loop is the last touch. 


fancy vest piece 

tion presents two 
good designs in embroidery or appliqué. Either 
could be applied to an odd piece of heavy ribbon 
of a color harmonious with the material of the suit 
which it is to trim. The girl who is apt with her 
needle could do these in embroidery stitches with. 
out having to buy either braid or cording. 














Every 
Correspondence 
Purpose 





For all forms of correspondence 
there is the right kind of Whiting 
Paper, and in such variety of textures 
and finishes as to please every taste. 


WHITING 


Papers 


have always been the choice of 
those who realize the importance 
of rightness in paper. 

A daily output of 50 tons of 
Whiting Paper is evidence of its favor. 

The name Whiting signifies qual- 
ity and correctness in paper for every 
correspondence purpose. 

When you think of writing, 
Think of WHITING. 


Obtainable from all the best dealers. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St., New York 


Philadelphia 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Chicago Boston 


Mills: 





YOU CAN WASH 


HaW 


Corset Waists 


This garment combines: a 
perfect fitting corset 
flandsome lace trimmed co’ 
cover in or 
shows style No. 396, 
imported. batiste. 
to 30. 


Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 


















(REGISTERED) 


WAIST 


THE 
“HH & W 


Soft and pliable, with 


Grand 
Prize 





lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com- 
fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. This waist holds 
the figure all. times in 
proper bringing 
1 comfort. 
expectant 


Price $1.50 
At Corset Dept. All Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


VoSe 
















Established 
56 Years 

























Liberal == 
Allowance We Challenge 
for Your Comparisons 
Old Piano 
Easy 
Catalogue Payments 
Free 
OVER Delivered 
£0.000'SOLD to Your Home 
Address 


vose & SONS 
PIANO CO. 

158 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


“Novel Entertainments 
IDEAS | for Evety Day inthe Year” 


QNE-DOLLAR. ) AT) ALL-_ BOOKSTORES 
Or $1:08 of the publishers, A.C. MceCLURG & CO., Chicago 
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by Mary i. Wixon- 





world it is possible for 
| 2¢ both st -homes and work- 
ers, and it is an interesting study to follow 
up some of the queer professions which femi- 
ninity grapples to herself. There are women, 
al, sible, businesslike, who estecm 
their own talents of as high an order as those 
masculine, and succeed while refusing to 
compete with men in the downtown field. 
One young woman, living in a large 
boarding-house, heard all around her com- 
plaints of the expensiveness of hats and the difficulty of getting 
millinery with any individuality of style. She set to thinking, and one 
day went into a wholesale house to learn millinery. She went on as an 
apprentice, worked for four months, part of the time on scant pay; 
then, being quick to learn and deft of finger, she went to another 
wholesale house as trimmer for the season. Her next step was to 
advertise in a good newspaper: 














“NAILLINER by the day desires a few more 
customers in private families. Hats re- 
modeled or made.” 


She had three answers to her advertisement, and from that begin- 
ning has worked up for herself a good clientéle and makes an excellent 
hivii She charges two dollars and a half a day, but makes two or 
hats in that time, and 2 uses up all the odds and ends of past 
millinery glories left in the house she is a great economy to her patrons. 
Twice a year she goes as a trimmer to the wholesale houses in their 
busy season, and so she has all the latest styles at her fingers’ tips when 
her customers are ready for her. She manages to keep busy nearly 
all the time, for some like their hats carly, some late, some buy 
the most advanced styles, and others wait for the bargain sales, so all 
can be accommodated. She works in homes near her own, and is 
growing to be a pleasant factor in many lives. 

Not less interesting is the story of a little house-mother who is 
darner for six large laundries. ‘How did it come about?” she s 
when asked. ‘Very easily; the laundry sent home one of my bes 
curtains rent in twain and I complained. When the manager said 
they would have it darned for me I suggested, ‘Allow-me what you 
would pay for having it done and I will do it myself? He said 
‘Yes,’ to get rid of me, and after I had triumphantly darned it so it 
scarcely showed I took it to him. ‘It’s a dandy job,” he said; ‘I wish 
we could have you do our darning. We can’t get any one to satisfy 
the women.’ ‘Pay me and I'll satisfy them,’ I said, and we made a 
bargain on the spot. Now I do all the fine mending for six of the best 
laundries in town. It’s brought to my door twice a week and they 
come for it, so I never have to go away from home for my work. I am 
comfortably busy and am comfortably paid.” 





















fine 











Raising Flowers and Mushrooms May be Made Profitable 





OTHER métier purely feminine is that of a maiden in a great city. 
Loving flowers, she has grown to be a regular flower-doctor. A 
chance remark by a friend, “If you were a man you'd be a gardener,” 
set her to turning her love and knowledge to account. She has a regular 
route which she follows every day, tending to window-boxes and 
flower-beds in summer and house plants in winter. The plants thrive 
wonderfully and seem fairly to bloom under her touch, and ferns and 
palms and rubber plants, no matter how sickly, bask in her sunshiny 
smile and thrive under her care. As these things are much talked 
about among women the flower-doctor always has some patients and 
earns a nice bit of pin-money by her pleasant ministrations. 

One young woman makes the arranging of flowers her specialty, 
and there is seldom a lunchcon given upon her side of town for which 
her deft fingers have not devised some dainty flower scheme. She 
goes so many times a week to certain houses to arrange the bouquets 
tor the table. These clients allow her so much a week, and out of this 
she must furnish the flowers, which she always buys from a wholesale 
florist. 

Another girl raises violets and mushrooms and sells all she can 
possibly raise of both. The violets she raises in winter, having in her 
back yard a huge bed arranged so that it can be opened from the base- 
ment through a cellar window. The flowers can be picked in the 
snowiest weather, and so command high prices. The mushrooms are 
raised in the cellar, requiring little care, and the grocer is glad to buy 
all she can raise at twenty-five cents a quart. 
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Catering for Bachelors:and Looking After Apartments 


BRIGHT little widow has a flourishing business catering for bachclor 
suppers. A friend of her husband asked her to help him out in enter- 
taining some friends. ing that they were all men who lived in hotels 
and he wanted to give them home-cooking for a treat. She planned 
his dinner, bought it, went to the apartment and supervised the cooking 
and the laying of the table and left as the last course was sent from the 
kitchen, where she had remained to see that his cook had served all 
properly. So great a success was the dinner that the guests insisted 
upon knowing who did it—and so her business began. Sometimes 
she prepares only certain dishes, some foreign dainty flavored with the 
paprika or Spanish peppers, at which male palates tingle; at times she 
prepares the whole feast, but, in any case, she is well paid for congenial 
work. 

A still more striking feminine occupation is that of a practical 
woman whose housekeeping was her strong point. Her house was 
always immaculate, yet she seemed to have plenty of time, so a friend 
employed downtown, but living in the same apartment building with 
her, said to her one day: “I wish you would look after my flat. It’s 
always upset, for I can’t afford a regular girl and I can’t stay at home 
to watch a woman come to clean.” 

“T’ll get some one to clean for you and oversce her,”’ said her friend, 
and so she started on her rdle of visiting housekeeper. She has twelve 
apartments, each one of which has to be cleaned every week. She 
starts Monday morning with her cleaning woman, and while the 
latter sweeps, wipes floors, washes and scrubs each and every room 
till it shines, Madam Practical makes up the week’s laundry, carefully 
listing it, and mends and sorts that of the week before. She receives for 
cleaning each flat two dollars a week, and for the mending and laundry 
fifty cents, or thirty dollars a week. Of this she pays a dollar a day to 
her helper, thus netting herself twenty-four dollars a week. 

It would seem as if this work were nearly as hard as going down- 
town to business, but five of the flats are in the same building as her 
own, and the others are near by, so she need not leave home until 
her own house is straight for the day and the children started for 
school. She is at home again in time for luncheon, and by the time the 
little folk are back again her afternoon’s work is completed. Not the 
least of the charms of her “trade,” as she laughingly calls it, is the 
satisfaction of seeing order come out of chaos with a dainty feminine 
touch, and the feeling that so many are made really comfortable by 
her ministrations. 
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Two Girls Who Sold Designs and Silks for Embroidery 


HERE was a young woman in a Western city whose fancy-work was 

the envy of all her schoolmates. It seemed always to grow under her 
fingers with an original touch no one’s clse had, and could never be 
found even on the fancy-work counters of the best shops. Questioned 
by a friend she : “Oh, I never buy stamped things. I just draw 
igns. I'll do a pillow for you any time you like.” 
sant proffer being accepted the friend took her embroidery 
with her to the Lakes, and it much admired by the ladies who sat 
azily on the hotel piazza, stitching and gossiping. Finding that there 
a demand for such pieces of work a bright idea came to the young 
woman, who was of a practical turn of mind. Making a quick calcula- 
tion she said: “TI will supply you with such a pattern and the silks to 
work it for so much.” And her offer was accepted. She wrote home 
to the friend who had designed her pillow and asked her to send her a 
duplicate of it and as many new pieces as she could design at once, 
with silks to embroider. The result was astonishing. ‘Twenty-five 
dollars apiece was cleared for these two girls at this one hot 
then, with the success so suddenly thrust upon them, they decided to 
go into business together. The one was dreamy, artistic, impractical, 
with no thought but for the artistic possibilities of her designs. The 
other was practical and gifted with a pleasantness of manner which 
interested people in her work. The success of the combination was 
remarkable. The artist kept the market supplied with rare designs. 
She drew her ideas from Egyptian hieroglyphics, from Aztec temple 
slabs, from Greek walls or Russian icons. A peasant’s shawl from 
the Campagna gave her one of her choicest bits, and a piece of Indian 
beadwork another. The silks were bought at wholesale and retailed 
to those who bought the pillows, table-covers and luncheon-cloths, 
which the practical member of the firm had no difficulty in selling 
since they were so different from the fancy-work of other women, and 
women always like novelties. The artist spent one or two afternoons a 
week teaching the stitches to city customers. It was only a short time 
before the firm had agents in ‘aul cities to whom they could afford 
to pay a liberal commission. 

An acquaintance of theirs sells fine laces, getting them from abroad 
and selling at a good advance over the original cost and the duty. Her 
specialty is supplying lace for trousseaus, and her hand-made linen 
laces are especially good. Her business is entirely by mail order, and 
she has agents in many cities, each supplied with a sample book and 
taking their pay in laces for themselves. She buys from a firm which 
sends her exceptionally dainty patterns, and so she has little difficulty 
in disposing of them. 



































What a Frail Eighteen-Year-Old Girl Did 


NE of the prettiest occupations for a stay-at-home is that of a young 

girl who scemed to be fitted for no business whatever. She could 
not play or sing well cnough to teach, she was too frail to go downtown. 
to work, and it seemed as if Fate had cruelly hampered her by making 
it necessary for her to work without giving her any special capacity. 
She was just a merry, sweet-tempered child of eighteen, living with a 
widowed mother who was delicate and had barely enough income 
to keep the two comfortable. The girl was determined to do some- 
thing. She lived on an unfashionable strect in a big, old-fashioned 
house, the lovely old garden of which backed up to a row of flam- 
boyant city flats. The apartments, steam-heated and modern to a 
degree, were on a good street, but there was scarce an inch of green to 
each one, and the small yard there was was always full of drying 
clothes, for somebody in the flats washed every day. How enviously 
the little flat-children gazed into the old garden! There wasn’t a 
marketable flower in it. 

The little eighteen-year-old had had wild ideas of selling flowers to 
earn money, but there were only hollyhocks and monster sunflowers, 
goldenglow and larkspurs, snapdragon, and yards and yards of wild 
cucumber, which grew in a regular tangle over a sandpile in one 
corner where she had played happily when a child. 

An acquaintance who was earning eight dollars a week downtown, 
and paying five dollars and sixty cents for board and carfare, said, with 
galling superiority, one day: “Really I don’t see what you'll ever do 
to earn a living! You don’t seem to be in the least a business girl. 
You're such a child! Your only specialty is playing with children. 
It’s a pity you haven’t six!” 

“T think I’ll borrow some,” said her hearer, and into her mind an 
idea sprang, full-fledged. The next Monday morning six little tots in 
six different apartments received a tiny little letter in the morning 
mail, which, on being opened, read: 





“THE Sandpile Lady requests your company 
‘ a ptonday morning from nine until twelve 
o'clock. 


“Ginghams. 5442 Elderberry Court.” 


Nobody knew quite what it meant, but young and old were deter- 
mined to find out. Six expectant youngsters appeared at the garden, 
shovels and pails in hand. Six blissful mothers attended to the house- 
work incident to a flat with one maid on washday, without the woes 
of childhood being added thereunto. Six happy children frisked and 
frolicked, no, seven, for the Sandpile Lady was the biggest child of all. 

That was but the beginning, as she had hoped it would be, of a 
clientéle of small fry. Morning and afternoon she entertained ten or a 
dozen children and earned from ten to fifteen dollars a week. On 
rainy days the big, old attic was infested with the youngsters, different 
ones coming on different days. The mothers rejoiced at the happy 
babies and at the work they themselves could accomplish; not the 
worst of the situation being that mother and children were rejoiced to 
be together again when the prodigals returned. There never was the 
least attempt to teach the children anything, so that the kindergarten 
was not infringed upon, but much was learned nevertheless, and the 
dainty little lady shed culture and refinement about her. Imagination 
was cultivated and history was imbibed unconsciously. One small 
boy played Waterloo in the sandpile with spools for soldiers, another 
recited “ Horatius at the Bridge,” with blocks for the bridge and a toy 
hatchet to cut it down, while Prince Charlie, hiding in the heather, 
was a scene daily enacted and scarcely less a favorite than “ Washington 
Crossing the Delaware,” which river, in miniature, gurgled gently 
through the sandpile to the great joy of the small boys. Girls and boys 
played together, all smiled upon by the Sandpile Lady. 


Let Each Girl Use Her Brains to Find Her Natural Bent 


N ALL cases the thing needful seems to have been for the woman in 

need of a living to use her brains to find out what she could do. 
Having found out her natural bent, opportunity was not long in pre- 
senting itself to such as had the wit to grasp it; for to every woman 
who has the old-time, stay-at-home soul, which believes that “home- 
keeping hearts are happiest,” there is waiting some pleasant occupa- 
tion in which, with pluck, perseverance and intelligence, she may be 
assured of success. 
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Made of 
Real Rubber 


That's why Hood Rubbers 
wear longer ‘and are more eco- 
nomical than any other rubber 
made — yet they cost you no 
more, 


Hood Rubbers 


are made only of the finest 
grade of rubber —that means— 


Old Fashioned Quality. 
Hood Rubbers are modeled 


over the latest and most popu- 
lar shoe lasts—that means— 


New Fashioned Style. 
Look for the name on the sole. 


If your dealer can't supply 
you, write us and we will send 
you the name of one who can. 





Write today for a clever story, 
“What He Knew About Her 
Rubbers,”’—it’s free. 


HOOD RUBBER CO. 
97 Bedford Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Crapo Italian Towels and Linens 


are hand woven, grass 
hed, i 





improve 







i "a7 
Wale ss 


become Iinty and pro- 
duce just enough 
friction. 

Fringeis made by drawing 
threads from body of linen 









for years with con: 
use, therefore are very 
nical. Are exclusive 

and thoroughly satisfactory 
Dress Linens —reason- 
able, durable, improve with 
use, ‘do not become linty 
and will not muss or wrinkle 








like linen that requires 
starching. Colored linen 
in different shades. 





gowns. 
Laces which in designs 
and all other respects are a 
trifle different from those 
which one is accustomed to 
purchasing. 
The only linen firm in the country that for years has maintained 
instead of increasing the selling price of their product. 
Mlustrated booklet on request, samples on receipt of stamps 


THE JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 
55 Maiden Lane, Alban: Y. Summer Store: Bar Harbor, 


New Sailor and 
Russian Blouse 


! $1.50 to #5 


Send for fi 
e fabrics 





imp 
are fast in color. 

braids and embroideries with 
which the Regatta Wash Su: 
are trimmed. The se: 
stayed 


(the standard for 24 y 
Should you find fault with a Regatta, 
‘Wash Suit for avy reason, return it 
to us or to your deale: 
chase price will be refun 
apology—not an argument. Most dealers carry 
Regatta Wash Suits in Sailor Models, 4to 
Russian Blouse, 24 to 7 years. If yours does not, 
we will supply you direct or through a dealer in your vicin= 
ity. For style book and samples address 
HECHT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 
55 to 61 West 17th St. New York City 


ONE DYE FOR ALL FABRICS 
FOR HOME USE 
Will Dye Cotton, Wool, Silk, Linen and Mixed Goods with 
One Dye, and One Dyeing; without ripping the garment apart. 
No Poison, No Acid, No Danger; will not crock or run. 
If not at your dealer's, send us 10 cents with dealer's name 
and we will send sample and color c 








d 
Manufactured by Rainbow Dye Co. 
Lamont, Cofliss & Coj, Selling Agents, 78 Hudson St., NewYork City 








Dolly's 





D This is such a 
tumultuous season 
of the year, isn’t it? Itis 
not many moons _ since 
jolly old Saint Nick with 
his merry, twinkling ways 
paid us a call. He is a 
pretty nice old chap—at 
least, he was to me this 
year. Now comes along 
Saint Valentine, with that 
little mischief of a Cupid 
at his heels, and, girls, we 
are none of us safe from 
his wiles. Glad, are we 
not? Um-um. Well, 
after the fourteenth some 
of us will have fascinating 
tales to tell, I have no 
doubt, and I shall be glad 
if you will write and tell 
me about them —trust me. 

A few pretty ideas have 
come our way lately about 
Saint Valentine, and just # 
among ourselves we can L : = ~ 
play a little game or two 
with Cupid. I love this 
first idea. It has such a perfect sentiment, and “the scent of the 
roses will hang round it still”’—even though they are embroidered 
ones. They could be painted if one preferred to do them that way 
instead of being embroidered. This, girls, is really a Saint Valentine 
sampler, and should be worked in cross stitch, the old-fashioned way 
of making samplers, you know, on white canvas, linen or scrim. Then 
it should be framed and duly sent to the adored one, who will be sure 
to find a place for it in her sanctum, and in a corner of her heart as 
well. Any one clever in the use of water-colors can copy the design 
with good results. So the idea is yours, girls, for keeps, and the 
illustration has been especially made from which to count the stitches. 














UPID himself peeps at us from the side of our page. Isn’t he cute? 
He is a New York Cupid, and considering that he has an emery for 
his back I think he looks pretty cheerful, don’t you? Thisis really true, 
girls. For this little novelty is an emery for a sewing-basket. It is 
made of muslin almost round in shape, like a marble, and filled with 
emery powder. The outside covering is white silk. On the front 
the face is painted in water-colors. On the back a bit of white 
flannel is fitted closely, like a child’s hood. A tiny blue bow— 
which I am sorry you cannot see, it is so cunning—trims the back, 
and two bows, as you may see, adorn the front. This would 
make a charming valentine for a dear girl friend, and here is the 
loving message that Cupid is supposed to carry: 


“Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 
And hast command of every heart, 
To live and die for thee.” 


Isn’t that thrilling, girls? 

Then here is another idea—from Colorado—that seems to me 
pretty clever. I am told that one can purchase various sizes in 
sheets of celluloid for a trifling sum. On this you mark out 
circles, the size of a quarter, a half dollar or a dollar. Then out- 
line a heart inside these circles. Cut out the edges, tie each 
heart with a blue, a red or a pink 
bow at the top, and write a love 
message on the front in gold letter- 
ing. These make the dearest of small 
valentines and cost almost nothing. For 
them I found another pretty verse—one 
that would be suitable also for a card val- 
entine. It reads this way : 


“©Tis true I never was in love 
Nor ever meant to be. 
Thyself and parts 
Above my arts, 
Have drawn my heart to thee.” 





Something more practical in the way of 
a valentine was made by a very ingenious 
and clever girl friend of mine. Said 
novelty was a heart-shaped sewing-bag, made entirely of red satin. 
Two pieces of cardboard (heart-shaped) were covered with satin and 
overcasted together about three-fourths of the circumference of the 
hearts. This left the two rounder top edges open, and formed a 
pocket, of course. The hearts were about ten inches in depth and 
wide in proportion. Then in both of the outsides she sewed an extra 
picce of the satin, a little bit full and gathered on a slip of elastic in 
a casing. These made two more pockets. A handsome rosette at 
each side with a long loop for strings was the finishing touch. 


“Isn't He Cute?” 


N WE go. I think we were fortunate in having this gay design (at 

the bottom of the page) sent to us, don’t vou, girls? It came from 

our friend, Miss Hill, who has done so many 

other clever things for us, you know. So I 

thought I would hunt around for a verse to fit 
this lovely maiden. Here is what I found: 


“Fair lady, when you sce the grace 
Of beauty in your looking-glass : 
A stately forehead, smooth and high, 
And full of princely majesty; 
A sparkling eye, no gem so fair, 
Whose lustre dims the Cyprian star; 
A glorious cheek divinely sweet, 
Wherein both roses kindly meet. 
A cherry lip that would entice 
Even gods to kiss at any price: 
You think no beauty is so rare 
That with your shadow might compare; 
That your reflection is alone 
The thing that men most dote upon. 
Madam, alas! your glass doth lie, 
And you are much deceived; for I 
A beauty know of richer grace 
(Sweet, be not angry)—’tis your face.” 


Use red and black for this design. 

I wonder, girls, if our “bestest” like to get 
valentines as much as we do? I’m inclined 
to think they appreciate such little tokens, 
and I heard of a North Carolina girl who 
gave her fiancé a lovely gift—one that would 
make a dandy valentine. She designed a 
leather table-cover for his den, using for its 








Fair Lady, O, My Love 


New Ideas for Valentines 
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decoration his college seal, 
burned on. His college 
pin suggested the pattern, 
and after enlarging the 
design to the proper size it 
was an casy matter to 
copy it on the skin—in 
colors, too. 

Then there was another 
couple in Massachusetts 
who were very fond of 
reading, but their finances 
did not permit of the pur- 
chase of very many good 
books. They are luxuries, 
you know, girls, to own. 
Anyway, they each put 
away five cents a week in 
a quaint little Japanese 
box until there was enough 
to buy one book. Then 
they spent a jolly after- 
noon in selecting a long- 
desired edition, and 
enjoyed many a delightful 
hour afterward in reading 
it. A book, even if it be 
a small one, would really 
make a lovely valentine. 

Then, of course, there are always flowers—natural or other. The rose 
illustrated below is only a paper variety of the much-beloved American 
beauty, but it is very natural-looking with its long stem. It has some- 
thing more of interest than a real flower, too, Right in the heart, girls, 
is a tiny rose-colored silk bag, and in that bag is the daintiest string of 
rose-colored beads—a necklace—that you ever saw. Now, isn’t that 
dear? And wouldn’t any girl be simply delighted to receive such a 
valentine? A verse that scems to fit this love token runs this way: 





“Go, lovely rose, 
And tell my love, 
Deep in my heart 
There’s treasure-trove.” 


Any dainty souvenir could be put into the bag, you know—a small 
pin, some rose drops (candy) or a lucky coin. 





“*Go, Lovely Rose, and Tell My Love’ 


ISTEN to this sweet morsel. A really royal lover-husband that I 
know arranged matters so that he and his young bride should have 
their first dinner in the new house on Saint Valentine’s evening. Just 
imagine the joy of it, girls. If I were a man it seems to me I’d propose 
on the fourteenth, though really it does not matter much what the 
time is, does it? Anyway, look your prettiest on that particular even- 
ing. ‘There’s no telling what may happen. Atmospheric conditions 
are most favorable. 

Now, in the small space that remains — naturally nothing else matters 
much but Love—I can include some pin-money ideas. Miss Wisconsin 
has done very well. She subscribed for several magazines—some cheap 
ones and some very good ones—selecting those which have prize con- 





tests of different kinds. She was a successful competitor. In five 
months she earned: . 
For a short story $10 
For jokes . 2. . 1. 2 
For winning in puzzle contest 5 
Idea for new department . . r 
Correspondence for newspapers 4 
Valentine story . . . . . 5 
Total . $27 


Miss Illinois has a simple way in making money. There is a small 
bakery in an important part of her city where there is quite a call for 
baked beans every day about noon. But as the proprietor does not care 
to have the trouble of baking them he gives her ten cents for every 
crock of beans she bakes, and he orders on 
the average twenty crocks daily. The beans, 
together with the things used to cook them, 
cost her seventy cents a day, and as he 
furnishes the crocks and sends the bakery 
wagon for the beans—she has no other ex- 
pense. He needs the goods by eleven o’clock 
every morning, and she makes one dollar and 
thirty cents between seven and eleven in the 
morning. 


'HESE are only a few of the good ideas in 

store for you. I am so much obliged to 
the girls for sending such good suggestions, 
for we need them all the time. There is 
always a chance, girls, in our department for 
you to earn pin-money by sending new ideas 
—but—they must be very, very new. Let me 
help you, too, in any of your plans. I want 
especially some new ideas in tea-tables—with 
photographs, if possible, to show the decora- 
tions—and also profitable little hints for 
business girls. Please let me assure the mar- 
tied girls that a hearty welcome to our circle 
awaits them also. Several young brides and 
housekeepers have asked me about this in 
their letters. I shall be most happy to hear 
from them, any time. 

Always affectionately, DOLLY, 


4l 





BURPEE’S WHITE SPENCER 
atural Size. 
S pkts. Sor $1.00. ) 


Burpees 


“Novelty” Collection 
of Eight Elegant New 


weet Peas 


For 25 Cts. we will mail one regu- 


lar retail packet each of 
the following: Two New Gigantic ‘Orchid- 
Jlowered”’ Sweet Peas, the delicate pink 
PARADISE and deep carmine-rose GEORGE 
HERBERT,—the richest dark navy-blue, 
BurPEE’S “ BRILLIANT BLUE,” and the bright- 
est “‘fadeless-scarlet”” QUEEN ALEXANDRA,— 
all four of which are shown, painted from 
nature, on cover of our New Catalog for 1908. 
The elegant new fluted white Nora UNWIN 
(next best to Burpee’s White Spencer),—the 
gorgeous fiery-orange EVELYN ByaTT, the 
beautiful new primrose Mrs. COLLIER and a 
mixture of Zhe Gigantic Ruffled “Orchid- 
Slowered’’ SEEDLINGS OF COUNTESS SPENCER. 





A Single Flower of the New 
Per pht., 25 | 


A Of these ‘‘Elegant Eight,’’ four retail at 
15 cts. per pkt.and the other four at 10 cts. per pkt. 
a- You thus Ret Eight of the Finest Novelties, really 
worth one dollar, for only 25 cts., and our New 
Leaflet on the CULTURE OF SWEET PEas, revised for 
1908. We Know Sweet Peas," and want to give you 
both The Choicest Seed and full benefit of our expe- 
rience on ‘How to Grow.” Five Collections for $1.00, 
—and mailed to five separate addresses, ifso desired. 


“Bountiful ’ Collection 


For 25 Cts. size packet (70 to I0o 


seeds each) of the following Ten Sweet Peas. 
Each is the best of its color in the popular 
grandiflora type,—of large size and fine 
form: BurPEE’s Aurora, the best striped, 
— Burpee’s Dainty, most lovely picotee- 
edged,— CounTEss CAboGAN, clear light 
blue,— Davin R. WILLIAMSON, indigo-blue, 
— Dorotnuy Eckrorp, the popular white, 
—Ftora Norton, best lavender,—JANET 
Scott, ‘‘7he Best Pink,” — Kinc Epwarp 
VII, most popular scarlet,— OTHELLO, 
deep maroon, and a large ten-cent_ packet 
of the unequaled Special New Blend,— 
BurPEE’S BEST MIXED FOR 1908. 


25 Cts. buys the above Ten (with our NEw 
¢ LEAFLET), or Five Collections mailed 

for One Dollar. a> Purchased separately, at price 

“per pkt.,” these ten packets would cost 55'cts. 


SPECIAL 


Name THE Lapres' HoME JourNat, order before 
March, and we will give you ‘entirely free a packet 
(worth’ 15 cts.) of the darkest of all Sweet Peas,— 
nearly black, —BURPEE'’S MIDNIGHT, which will not 
be introduced until 1909. 


for five collections, assorted 

Send $1.00 desired, name THE Lapres' 

Homer JouRNAL, and as a special premium we will 

ve you also 1 pkt. (value 25 cts.) oftBURPEE'S WHITE 
SPENCER,—the grandest of all new Sweet Peas ! 























Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1908 


This complete book, bound in_ litho- 
graphed covers and containing also six 
superb colored plates painted from nature, 


is Yours for the asking. _ It is the best seed 
catalog we have yet issued, — and offers some 
most remarkable ‘‘ NEw Creations’ in 
Vegetables and Flowers, ->——> 
which can be obtained 
only direct from us. 

Many a winter’s evening can 
be spent profitably in plan- 
ning your garden, by a careful 
study of this book. Shall we 
send you a copy? If you 
appreciate Quality in Seeds, 
you will say Yes 


Write to-day—‘“lest you 
forget” ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


The,Largest Mail-Order Seed House 


Burpee Building) Philadelphia 





“THE SEAL OF 
QUALITY” 
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ful opportunitics for good times this 

month, I wonder, that our young people’s 
societies everywhere seem to put forth 
special efforts along social lines? Maybe it 
is because we feel the need of relaxation and 
gayety toward the end of a winter of strenu- 
ous work. In any event, it is seasonable to 
plan for some pleasant evenings. Instead of 
attempting to outline definitely a few socials 
I am going to suggest a number of ideas, 
games, etc., from which you can select and 
arrange as may best fit your need. The 
fun for the first evening must, by nature of 
the day, be gay, but let us be careful that the 
refining element runs through the light: pas- 
times, and that the evenings, taken all in all, 
are uplifting; else they fail of their purpose. 

We are all so practical nowadays that we 
even talk of giving and receiving “useful” 
valentines, but in doing this we are only going back to the custom of 
ancient Rome, when the gift of some article of finery acquainted the 
sweetheart of the chance drawing of her name. Let us think, then, 
first of our neighbor—anybody we can help with a useful gift. It would 
he a pretty idea to a valentine festival early in the month, and 
send the proceeds as a valentine to the society for whose benefit it is 
held or to some needy person whom you 
have on your list. 

At one such festival the platform was 
transformed into a huge valentine by a frame- 
work around it, covered with crépe paper and 
edged with lace shelf-paper, the whole re- 
sembling the old-fashioned lace-paper val- 
entine. The orchestra—in this case young 
women in white gowns—formed the central 
figure. The effect was exceedingly pretty, 
especially when colored lights were thrown 
upon the platform. The booths were heart- 
shaped frames twined with flowers, and —___— 
fancy articles and valentines were sold. 

A simple drill was given: picturesque effects being obtained by carry- 
ing wire hearts, about two feet in height, covered with red roses. 


I’ IT because there are so many delight- 












































OW let us plan for an evening that will be “free to all’? The novel 
invitation which you sec illustrated above is made from a piece of 
white paper cut after the pattern of any 
ordinary envelope, a bit of red ribbon and a 










often falls when refresh 


To break the quiet that so. | 








ERE is just one more idea for the valen- 
tine social, and heartily I advise its use. 
On the outside of tiny white envelopes 
about four inches long, write: 
aint Valentine's Behest 
Keep it secret and work it out 





The sealed ‘‘behests” are handed at ran- 
dom to cach one entering. They read: 





about to be served 
good idea to arrange 


aie On ein See that no person near you is left alone with- 


out a word of welcome. 





CREPSGSe RSME | See that no elderly person lacks a chair. 
eee See gaae See that each speaker is afterward thanked. 





To close the invitation attach a bow of red ribbon to 
the tip of the flap with the s 
on the under side will hold the flap down. 





See that the musicians are thanked. 


See that the speakers are well served with 


refreshments. 
See that strangers are well served. 
See that the room becomes neither too hot nor 
too cold. If it does speak to the sexton. 
Make strangers known to the pastor. 
‘Talk to the people who seem timid or lonely. 


HE evenings of Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays are favorite 

times for entertaining by the church young people, and a good 
dose of instruction may be given concealed in guessing games 
appropriate for the evening. 

For the first game let the guests be told that the answers to the ques- 
tions to be given all pertain to “War,” the place where patriotism 
most often is shown, Each guest is provided 
with a copy of the following questions: 





| 1 A part of the body and a vowel. 
2 Light knocks. 
3 A month. 
4A letter of the alphabet and _a liquor. 
5 An Englishriverand parts of the human body. 
6 A boy’s head-covering and two thousand 
pounds. 
| aything and to help. 
| side of a nut. 
| 9 A small boy and a lovers’ strolling-place. 
10 A baby and a grain. 
11 A short sleep and what flour comes in. 


The answers art 1, Army; Taps; 3, March; 4, Drum; 
5, Defeat; 6, Captain; 7, Blockade; 8, Colonel; 9, Chaplain; ro, 
Infantry; 11, Knapsack. 

Other games for such a social are the identification of the nameless 
portraits of the Presidents — these pictures are very inexpensive ; 

and the answering of the following ques- 








al, and a bit of mucilage 











heart-decorated seal. You may not be able 
to read what is typewritten on it. It says: 
What is this? 


Whom for? 
Who wants me ? 


An invitation. 
You. 
Young People’s Association. 





What for? Valentine Social. 
When ? February 14, 1gos. 
Where? Church Parlors. 
What time? Fight o'clock. 
Tf one has the use of a typewriter one 





hundred invitations may be prepared in this 
way for one dollar, using envelopes at five 
cents for a pack of twenty-four. 


appearance of the flag 
your guests are good ci 











| 
While the national anthem is being sung the sudden | 
1 cause loud applause if 





ze} 





tions, the initials giving the name of a great 
American city: 


1 Ariverin Russia which is usually frozen from 
November to April. 

2 The name of a famous school in England. 

3 A famous abbey in London. 

4 A famous park in the Western States. 

5 A group of Scottish islands, many of which 
are uninhabited. 

6 A beautiful German river, the banks of which 
are covered with vineyards and castles. 

7 The town in the Soudan at which General 
Gordon lost his life. 





Answers: 1, N-eva; 2,F-ton; 3, W-estminster ; 
4, ¥-ellowstone; 5, O-rkneys; 6, R-hine; 














To get people acquainted here is a little §—§=“———— 
plan. You will think it the old, old game 
of matching quotations. So it is, but with the addition of a written 
introduction to every one with whom you try to match papers. As 
the slips are fitted together the name of the person holding the other 
half is presented to you, while your name is in plain sight of your 
partner. Any quotation appropriate to the occasion may be used. 
As a suggestion for the first game we will 
take a few liberties with the long-ago custom 
of drawing the names of the fair ones from a 
box, and in place of the names will deposit 
descriptions of the company present, each 
one written by the person described. The 
descriptions of young men are dropped into 
a box from which the young women draw, 
and vice versa. These ‘autobiographies ” 
are then read aloud and guessed by accla- 
mation by the listeners. Here are two to 
make my meaning clearer: 







For the geography social 
cut a circle of white 
cardboard, sketch a hem- 
isphere outline, and 
write the invitation on 
the reverse 


As | See Myself 


I have blue eyes, curly brown 
hair, a small mustache and a 
Roman nose. Iam five feet seven 
inches in height; weigh about one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds; 
and my common expression is ‘* My 
land! Do you know me? 


As I See Myself 

Although I weigh one hundred 
and forty-five pounds | am slender. 
My face is oval, with hazel eyes, and 
thick, black hair, combed in a soft 
puff around the face; my neck is 
short. I often remark, ‘No! 
Really?” Do you know me? 


N THE way of more formal entertainment 
you might arrange a Saint Valentine 
Orchestra—a new name for the domestic 
band that plays on zobos the tunes of the 
sweethearts known in songs, to the accom- 
paniment of a coffee-mill, the accordionlike 
action of a collapsible hatrack, and so on. 
All the young women in the band should 
wear black skirts and white shirtwaists, with 





The words ** 
dress’? should be printed very 
distinctly and plenty of space 
allowed for the writing of 
names on this “* Acquaintance 





7, K-hartoum. 


GEOGRAPHY game is especially well suited to boys and girls 

in school, but it furnishes fun and instruction for all. If you 
want to use this idea as the basis of a geography social, with a 
special invitation as shown on this page, State outlines may be pre- 
pared very casily beforehand by sketching the shapes of the States 
on colored cardboard. Hang these about 
the room. The object is to guess the State 
from its outline. 

For another game have a number of small 
silk flags of the different nations, and give 
them to the guests as they come in. Distrib- 
ute paper and pencils and ask the guests 
to write out the form of government and the 
name of the ruler of the countries represented 
by the different national flags. 





OR another form of the State social obtain 
. a large wall-map of your State and 
place it handy to be hung up on short notice. After the guests are 
assembled divide them into groups of from five to fifteen each, giving 
cach group the name of a county. These groups elect a “Governor” 
who shall control the coming contest. Give each person a sheet of 
paper and have him draw from memory a map of his county and 
place on it five towns in his county. It will be found that almost 
every one has forgotten the lay of it or has never paid attention to it. 

The “Governor” will pin the maps up in 
a conspicuous place, so that all may be 
examined and compared with the map 
showing everything correctly. Great fun, 
with lots of laughter, will be found in this 
game. Suitable prizes could be awarded for 
the best results shown, and the whole affair 
could be well closed by a “banquet” given 
by the “Governor” to people. 

Patriotic readings, recitations and choruses 


name” and ‘‘ad- 





red cheesecloth sashes decorated with white ares should be intermingled with the fun, and the 
paper hearts over their shoulders. best finale is our national anthem. To plan 
for the sudden appearance of the flag the 

'O MAKE one of the napkin balls shown a upper edge should be fastened to a rope 
lat the top of this page, lay open a heart- stretched between hooks in the ceiling. The 
decorated paper napkin, place in the centre a ‘‘fortune” slip and bottom of the flag, at a point near the centre, should be then 


about six or eight inches of white threaa; then gather the napkin 
up around the slip of paper and the thread, leaving another six 
inches of the thread hanging out. Tie the napkin from the under 
side, about a third from the centre, with red ribbon, leaving a long 
end hanging. When the napkins are all arranged the threads are 
gathered together and tied closely to form a 
Tall. As the threads are not fastened, but 
only laid in the napkin, a pull from the 
ribbon will detach the napkin with the for- 
tune inclosed. 

Take care that the fortunes are worded so 
they will not be in any way embarrassing. 
“Good health, love of art and music, travel 
widely” may be improbable, but it will give 
just as much fun as a more personal one, and 
will not offend. 


Do you think you could 
tell which State this is 
from the shape? 








drawn up, as shown in the picture given above, and firmly tied. 

Then gather up the remainder of the flag, but, instead of tying it, use 
bands of paper one inch wide at intervals of two fect, to furl the 
flag, which then appears as a long roll. A fish-line may then be run 
through all the loops of paper, and returned outside the paper bands. 
The ends of the line are brought through a 
screw-eye near one end of the flag and 
thence to a side room. A piece of cloth a 
few inches wide is hung in front of the flag 
to conceal it in its furled position. 

The ends of the fish-line are pulled, and 
as the loops of paper are torn by it the flag 
falls and appears as shown in the illustration. 





NOTE—“' The Minister’s Social Helper”? is always 
glad to hear from the young people of the churches, 
and will pay for any good ideas which she can use, 
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NGSFORD 3s) 
Nosweco Ss 
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SAMTAOLS ONL M /, 
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The Standard of 
Quality for over 
Half a Century 


KINGSFORD'S 


Oswego 


Think of its wholesome purity, 
its tempting goodness, its unique 





adaptability for countless uses — 
Think of the help it gives 
housewives in cooking and 
baking; how it gives bread a 


delicious flavor and tender brown 
cru: 1ow it enriches soups and 
how it improves jellies 
and sauces— 

Think of the dainty, mouth- 
watering desserts it makes—the 
delicate pastries and puddings, 
delightful ices — 





Then you have the reasons wi 
the best homes from the Atlant 
to the Pacific are so enthusias| 
over Kingsford Oswego Corn 
Starch. In our book of 








Original Recipes 
and Cooking Helps 


two 
many 


famous cooks tell you of its 
wonderful uses. Copy free. 
If you are a lover of fine foods, 
don’t let another day go by without 
learning the real virtue of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch, the kind that 
three generations have found to be 
the purest and best. Made at Oswego 
for over fifty years. All grocers. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N.Y. 
NATIONAL STARCH COMPANY, 


Successors. 









































SUNLIGHT 


what is so cheerful 

as a bright, shining 

stove? You are sure 

to take pride in it— 

you will enjoy look- 

ing at it. Then why 

do you allow rust to 

mar it or why do you 

use inferior stove pol- 

ishes which are streaky? 

Just ask your grocer to 

send you SUN PASTE Stove 

Polish in tins. Itis absolutely safe, non-inflam- 

mable, put up in large cans filled full, ready 
mixed for use. 

Keep your cloth wet while you apply it 
sparingly, and the jet black shine will come 
out, mirror smooth when you give it a light 
polishing with a dry cloth. 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT, ISN’T IT? 
Send for it and be convinced. 
Made by Morse Bros. 
ove Polish, Canton, Mass.,U.S.A. 


730 





Proprietors RIST 
ENGRAVED 
WEDDING 


| 00 INVITATIONS 


EACH ADBIRJONAL HUNDRED §@.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. $.— Highest quality, latest.styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO..2 8. 11th'8t., Richmond, Va. 





From Grap cs 


comes the active principle 


of 
Roval 
BAKING POWDER 


The only Baking Powder 
made from Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar 


Insures healthful food 


Royal safeguards your food against Alum or 
Phosphate of Lime—injurious substances used in 


the making of so-called cheap baking powders. 


fAbsola telyy 


Pure 


LA 


43 





44 


ESTa@ | 


TIAN B, | 
pues am 





Lae | 
See! * 









Nainsook Dress. Round yoke of lace 
insertion and featherstitching; lace 
edge on neck and sleeves. Skirt with 
two insertions of lace and featherstitch- 
ing. 6 mos! ; 1, 2, 3 yrs. $2.25 


Children’s 
Mid-Winter Needs 


At this time of year the children’s 
clothing begins to show signs of wear. 

Whatever articles of attire need to be 
replenished — outer apparel, underwear, 
shoes, hosiery, hats, gloves, furnishings 
—you will find just the wanted styles 
and qualities illustrated in our large 
catalogue of Infants’ and Children’s 


Complete Outfitting 


which we mail to any address upon re- 
ceipt of 4 cts. (stamps) to cover postage. 
Originality, together with reliable 
materials and thorough making, have 
made customers for our distincti il- 
dren’s wear, in every state of the Union. 
All orders received by letter have 
the prompt and personal attention of 
experienced house shoppers. 














Address Dept. 1. 
60-62 West 23d St., New York 


We have no branch stores—no agents 


-—“‘Baby Go Wif You?” — 


No trouble whatever to Mother to | | 
take baby on the street 
in the crowded stores — 
in the elevator—in the 

























street car—anywhere if 
she has this simple and 
inexpensive Go-Basket. 


Pick itup as you would 
/ a satchel and carry it 
when itisinconvenient 

to push or draw it. 

Baby can’t fall out. 
Go-Basket weighs 
only seven pounds. 


seconds without removing baby. T 
strong and handsome an¢ 
Indorsed by leading physi 
right form to support the 
back of the child, 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET FREE 


Photographs show Go: 
Basket in 
several 
uses. 


Write to- 

day, Let 

us tell you 

howtoob- 
HH tain a Go- 

Basket on 
approval 
At the Table. 


The Withrow Mfg. Co. , 77 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ready to Carry. 











The American Boy Suit 
$350 You Can’t Match It For $522 


Made of strong, durable 
cloth in stylish plaids, checks 
and stripes. 

A suit that will please both 
mother and boy, A factory 
to family proposition, wiih 


no middie pronts. 





wn cloth—cloth 
result of 40 
years’ experience in the 
manufacture of woolens. 
Goods shipped direct to you 
ye prepaid. Send us 
ler tor $3.50 and 
leave selection to us. We 
‘arantee satisfaction or re- 
md money at once. 
Extra pants) ploomer, $1.00 
either quit § Plain Knee, .75 
Pants sent separately, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Sizes 8 to 16 Write for Booklet and 
years, $3.50. Samples of Cloth. 


THE AMERICAN BOY SUIT CO. 
66-72 Leonard Street Dept. A New York 





Double- 
breasted Suit, 


Sailor Suit, 
Sizes 3 to 8 
years, $3.50. 





spe 
Pictorial I 


lification of milk sent free. ry 





GRUEL FLOURS 


35c; 


Legume, 30c; Wheat, 20c. 
aking gruels and any m 





| pitcher and mix well. 





mother should send for these. 


CEREO CO., Tappan,N.Y. 





What Young Mothers Ask Me 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


NOTE -— Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their 


children. 


The Boy Who has Sties 

My little eight-year-old boy has had 
asuccession of sties on both of his 
eyes. He has not been entirely free 
from them for two months. He looks 
very pale and is quite thin. What 
do you think causes the sties? 

Mrs. L. W. F. 

I think your little boy is run down 
and necds to have his blood enriched. 
Have him take a raw egg beaten up 
in a glass of milk and flavored with 
a little nutmeg, between his breakfast and dinner, 
and two ounces of beef juice between his dinner 
and tea; give him a glass of milk with each meal 
and a cup of hot milk when he goes to bed, or else 
one of the malted foods if he is tired of the plain 
milk. He should also take a good iron tonic. 











Children Should Never Eat Cucumbers 

My little girl, aged seven, ate cucumbers and vin- 
egar and drank milk for her supper, which made 
her sick at her stomach and gave her diarrhoea the 
next day. A neighbor tells me that what the child 
ate could not have caused the trouble, but that she 
must have had a cold on her stomach. Won't you 
please write me what you think made the child so 
al? Mrs. D. W. 


Cucumbers, vinegar and milk are such a very 
bad combination that I think there is little doubt as 
to the cause of the little girl’s illness. Cucum- 
bers either with or without vinegar should never 
be eaten by children. 


The Right Way to Give Children Candy 


Do you consider candy really harmful to chil- 
dren of three years and over? Mine seem to 
have a very sweet tooth, and it is so hard to deny 
them, Mrs. S. D. 


One or two small pieces of peppermint or 
molasses candy or a gumdrop may be allowed 
after.a meal, several times a week, without doing 
the average child any harm. It is when children 
are given rich or impure candies in quantities that 
bad results are almost sure to follow. Children 
should not be allowed to spend their pocket- 
money on candy; what little they have should be 
carefully selected for them by their parents and 
given to them in the proper amounts and at the 
right time. 


The Self-Conscitous Child 


little four-year-old girl is very shy and 
timid in the presence of strangers. She not only 
refuses to answer questions directed to her by vis- 
itors, but hides her head in my lap and refuses 
to speak to me while visitors are present. She 
is not even friendly with other children. Can 
you not suggest something to help her overcome 
this shyness ? READE! 
The little girl is probably too much alone with 
you. Send her to a good kindergarten for an hour 
or two every day so that she will grow accustomed 
to being with strangers and playing with other 
children. 





The Nursing Baby Who ts Constipated 


What can I do for a six-months-old nursing 
baby who has dry, constipated movements ? 
Mrs. L. S. 


Give him one ounce of oatmeal gruel before each 
feeding, one tablespoonful of orange juice between 
two of the first morning meals, one teaspoonful of 
olive oil once daily, and six ounces of boiled water 
during the twenty-four hours, giving about two 
ounces of this at one time. Teach him at once to 
use a small chamber if he does not do so already. 
If all this fails then write me again, inclosing 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, and I will tell 
you of several other remedies. 


Little Girls Who Play in the Snow 


My little girls, aged six and eight years, are very 
fond of playing in the snow and often get their 
white petticoats very damp. Is there any way to 
prevent this? Mrs. K. P. L. 


It would be a good plan to make some bloomers 
for the little girls and leave off their white skirts 
entirely. Either dark blue flannel or serge may be 
used for the bloomers, and they should be made 
full enough to allow the flannel skirts to be tucked 
into them. You will find they will save a good 
deal of washing as well as keep the children dry 
when they are playing in the snow. 


A Formula for Modifying Milk 


Kindly send me a formula for modifying milk 
for my three-months-old baby. Her present food 
does not seem to agree with her and I have decided 
to give cow’s milk a trial. She vomits a good deal 
at present. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Get the best bottle milk from a herd of healthy 
cows, turn the entire bottle of milk out into a clean 
Take fourteen ounces of 
this milk, add to it a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
and twenty-one ounces of barley-water. Mix well, 
and put four ounces of this into each one of seven 
clean bottles, cork with cotton and place on ice 
until feeding time. The food should then be 
warmed by standing the bottle in some hot water. 
Feed the baby every three hours up to ten P. M., 
then again about two or three A. M., and not again 
until seven A. M. As the child grows older the 
formula will have to be changed from time to time. 
If you will send me a stamped, addressed envelope 
I will mail you a complete set of formulas. 


Preparing for the First Baby 


Before many months I expect my first baby, and 
would like to read up a little on the subject. Will 


| you please tell me of a book which will help me 


about myself as to diet, necessary articles to have 
on hand, etc., and one that will give me advice 
about the care of the baby himself? 
A Prospective MoTHER. 

“Preparation for Motherhood,” by Elisabeth 
R. Scovil, is a very helpful little book and will tell 
you all you need to know about yourself. There 
are many very valuable little books about the care 
of babies; one of the most ular is Dr. L. FE. 
Holt’s ‘‘Care and Feeding of Children.” 





When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


About Spanking the Children 

I wish you would give your views 
on corporal punishment for babies 
and young children. My little grand- 
son, nine months old, is often spanked 
by his mother or father. I cannot 
feel this to be right, but as his par- 
ents believe in this form of punish- 
ment they will not listen to me. 

A GRANDMOTHER. 


As a rule, I do not believe in 
corporal punishment, but I have seen 
children who are unmanageable without a spank- 
ing occasionally. However, I should try every 
other form of punishment first before resorting to 
this one, and certainly I should never spank so 
young a baby as your little grandson; the best 
way to punish him would be to place him in his 
crib (the sides of which should be high enough so 
that he cannot fall out) and let him alone until he 
has had a chance to cry it out. A baby of his age if 
properly managed is not apt to be so very naughty. 


The Belt for Children with Whooping-Cough 


I have heard of a special belt made for children 
who have whooping-cough. I can get one here, 
but I do not want to go to the expense unless it is 
to be of some help. Have you ever used these belts, 
and do you consider them beneficial 7 

A New York MOTHER. 


In some cases where there is excessive vomiting 
these belts are beneficial. They must fit the child 
properly; in ordering one you should measure the 
circumference of the child’s abdomen over the 
most prominent part, then tell the manufacturer 
this measurement and also the child’s age. The 
belt should be worn over the band or shirt of the 
child. I can only say that this is a perfectly harm- 
less thing to try and may prove of benefit." Where 
a child vomits a great deal after a coughing attack it 
Bel to try anything harmless that may bring 
relief. 





The Very Young Baby's Movements 
How many movements from the bowels should 


a baby one month old have, and what should they | 


look like? A Younc MotTHER. 
Two or three movements are the average for a 


baby of one month. They should be smooth and — 


yellow, containing no lumps or white specks. 


How to Treat a Frostbite 

My baby boy, two years old, came in the other 
day with a very red spot on his left cheek. This 
has since become extremely hard and seems to 
itch. What do Pha suppose it can be, and what 
had I better do for it? Mrs. G. B. 


Your little boy has been frostbitten. Some 
snow or very cold water should have been rubbed 
on the place at once, but as you did not do this I 
think you will now have to use an ointment. Have 
your druggist take one ounce of lanolin and mix 
with it very thoroughly half a drachm of balsam of 
peru. Keep this salve on the hard spot on the 
child’s face. Even after the spot has disappeared 
it will be wise to put a little cold cream on the little 
boy’s cheeks whenever he goes out on a very cold 
or windy day, because children who have once been 
frostbitten are much more susceptible to cold and 
wind at later times. Similar spots on the toes or 
fingers would be called ‘‘chilblains,” and may be 
treated in the same manner. Children who have 
been out in the very cold weather should never be 
allowed to come in and stand on the register or 
close to a fire. They should get warm gradually. 


When a Nail ts Run into the Foot 


Will you tell me what I should do when a child 
runs a nail into his foot? What is the best way to 
make the wound surgically clean? 

A Country READER. 

Make the wound bleed first, if possible, which 
will help to remove any poisonous matter that has 
got into it, then bind the foot up in a wet dressing 
of bichloride of mercury (15000) if you can get 
it; if not, one part pure alcohol to three parts of 
sterilized water, or a pure solution of witch-hazel. 


Do Not Feed the Baby Cracker-Water 


One of my friends had a young baby whom she 
could not nurse at first, so the nurse gave him 
cracker-water. Do you think this is a good thin 
to give? I am expecting my first baby soon and 
am anxious to do what is right. Mrs. Joun T. 


No, I do not at all approve of cracker-water for 
babies of any age. 
that can be given, and I have been called upon 
many times to treat babies who have had their 
digestive organs badly upset by this method of 
feeding. Nothing but boiled water, with sometimes 
a little milk sugar dissolved in it, should be given 
the baby for the first day or two if the mother 
intends to nurse him. 
then modified milk should be given. One ounce 
of milk to nineteen ounces of boiled water and a 
pinch of sugar and bicarbonate of soda would do 


to begin with, this being the quantity for twenty- : 


four hours. I am mailing you some formulas. 


What to Do for a Child Who Wets Herself 


My little girl, three years old, wets herself con- | 


stantly. Will you kindly suggest some way by 
which this may be cured? A YounG MoTHER. 

Place the child on her chair every hour. Have 
her urine tested by a physician—perhaps there is 
something wrong with her bladder or kidneys, or 
the little girl may need some medicine which a 
doctor who can watch her must prescribe. 


The First Vegetables to Give a Young Child 


What are some of the first vegetables that may | 
be given to a young child just beginning to take | 


solid food? TI have tried potato, but my little girl 
does not seem to digest it very well, Mrs. L. K. 


Macaroni, rice and stewed celery are all good to 
ive a child from one to two years old. They 
should all be cooked very thoroughly, the rice 
from three to four hours; and the celery should be 
put through a sieve after it has been well cooked. 
‘otato is so starchy that many children do not 
digest it well, and it should not be given until the 
child is at least two years of age. 


It is one of the worst things | 


If she cannot nurse him | 
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| ey Mrs. R.A. Smith, 
| Seattle, Wash., 
: wnites : 
| : “Baby has 
LX MM ETc 
on Eskay’s 
Food since 
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old, every- 
thing else 
having failed. 
At 6 months he 
walked in a 
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and alone at 10 months. 


has perfect health and wonder- 
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ESKAY’S FOOD 


enough, as it saved our baby.” 


btm yp FYaikse pies 
ished, waste no time experimenting, 
but write to-day for a large free sam- 
FIERY ML ORM Rm LL a 2s 
“How to Care for the Baby.” 


Wim dale ag (eRe eg 


of great 
interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 
Something. n 
garment of th 
Combines solid « 
form’ and ¢ ran \ 
street and in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
fd back—no bulkiness no dravestrings’— no. lacing 
—no ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
jal and have the at home. 
for our Fine Ilustrated Book —‘‘Fine- 
FREE form ‘Maternity Skirt” — It's Fir to even 
writing for it. Tells all about these 


on the 


physicians,’ dre: 

When you get 

| supplied with F 

selection of material and style, 

garment to your order. When you ge 

days, and if you don’t find it exactl; 

send’ it back and we will cheerful 

cent paid. Other Skirts—If 

maternity skirt, remember our famo 

dress and walking skirts will positively please 
fame guarantee — Illustrated book fre 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 


\ hia & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 
30 BABY DRESS PATTERNS 


and 2 $5.00 UNIVERSAL, 95 
DRESS CUTTING CHART for 40 


1 will send you one Universal Dress and 
Cloak Cutting Chart (with which you cx? gar 
ments without patterns) anda set 
of either 30 long-or 10 short clothes 
baby patterns with directions for 
25c—or I will send you the two sets 
of baby clothes patterns for 25c. 
“ Nurses’ Hints to Mothers” and 
“True Motherhood’' together with: = 
my catalogue {llustrating articles and clothes for baby, with prices 
| and full descriptions absolutely free. A remarkable value for 25c. 
Money refunded without guesiton if you are not satisfied. 
Ex" BENT: Answer this advertisement to-day and 
| receive coupon valued at 25c in goods, free. Write to-day. 
: MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, N. J. 
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stitched, 
| |] stitched, 
introductory price. 
Lad Chemise — French muslin, 
loped effect, silk ribbon drawn, hand 
broidered frontand worked eyelets, 

generously full, sizes up to 44, $1.50 
Value, introductory prices + 98C 

Write for New Free Catalogue. 

Mail Orders Exclusively. 

THE PARIS SHOP 

Mfrs. French Lingerie for Women and Children 


P.0. Box 1356, Canal near Camp 
New Orleans, La. 

































Send to-day fc 
logue of Dainty 
Hand- 's , 
Original designs and only the best 
of materials are used. 

Catalog including list of infants’ 
first needs will be sent in a plain 
envelope for four r se: 
for six cents in sta Samples 
of new he nted birth an- 
nouncement cards, ten cents. 


| | ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
301 Lyman Building Springfield, Mass. 

























COMFORT AND ECONOMY 
in Stockings, because they stay up—Wear longest— 
No supporters to buy —Button at waist — Fit perfect — 
Protect he: Summer and Winter weights. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 


“Fay Ideal” “vs: 


arg-best made. @ Every pair gnaranteed. Try them. 
Moyfey back if not satisfied. Buy from dealer or give his 
naifie and wesviMsofid Wn <eCRipE office. Write for free 

citgular-PHE FAY STOCKING CO.,61 E St., Elyria, 0. 














We Pay $2.10 


We could buy beans as low as 30 cents per bushel, 
yet we pay $2.10 for ours. 

We buy ours in Michigan, for there a certain soil, rich 
in nitrogen, grows the best beans that we know. 

Our buyers select the choicest part of the crop. All 
the beans that we buy are picked over by hand, so that 
we get only the whitest, the plumpest, the fullest-grown. 

That is why we pay $2.10. 

You can’t get such beans — not at one store in twenty. 
That is one reason why home beans are never so good 
as Van Camp's. 


Van@mp’s 
PORK»"° 
BEANS 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 





We Pay $3.45 


We could buy tomato juice for 75c per barrel. Yet 
we pay $3.45 for just the ripe tomatoes used in a barrel 
of ours. 


Some tomato sauce is made from tomatoes picked 
green, and ripened in shipment. But the sauce is flat. 

Some is made from scraps of a canning factory —the 
skins and the cuttings. But the sauce is not rich. 

Ours is made from full-ripe tomatoes, grown close to 
our kitchens, and ripened on the vines. We pick them 
just at the time when the juice reaches perfection. 

We could buy catsup, ready made, for exactly one- 
fifth what ours costs to make. But that superlative zest 
which you get in Van Camp’s would be lacking. 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Dont ‘ry to 
Bake Beans 


It takes toolong. Then, after all your trouble, the result 
is nothing like Van Camp’s. Not because you don’t know, 


but you lack the facilities. 


Beans, more than anything else, need to be 
factory cooked. It is not merely a question of 
having them palatable. It is the vital need of 
making them digestible. You can’t break down 
the fibre of beans without a terrific heat. 

This is how we do it: 

After boiling our beans in two waters, we 
place them in cans. Then fill the cans with 
tomato sauce, and lay on a slice of pork. The 
cans are then sealed. 

The baking is done in the cans. The beans, 
the tomato sauce and the pork are all baked 
together. 

Our ovens are heated to 245 degrees, and the 
beans are baked 90 minutes. They are baked in 
live steam —not in dry heat. That is why they 
don’t scorch. 

In an oven heated to boiling point—212 
degrees —it would take you six hours to do 
what we do in those 90 minutes. 

When we are done, the beans are so mealy that 
they mash like potatoes. They are thoroughly 


And you need more heat. 


digestible, for that fierce heat has broken the 
fibre down. Yet the beans are whole, and 
you get the nutty flavor which distinguishes 
Van Camp’s. 

And the beans are sterilized; they require no 
preservative. They remain till you use them as 
fresh and as savory as when they come out of 
our ovens. 


Compare that with home cooking. 

You bake in dry heat because you haven’t the 
steam. The top beans are baked brown, but the 
beans in the centre are not even half baked. 

The heat of your oven is insufficient. That is 
why you say beans are heavy. You have simply 
failed to apply enough heat to make them 
digestible. 

The tomato sauce, too, is not baked into 
the beans. 

After all your trouble, you have not a dish 
that compares with Van Camp’s. No such flavor 
or zest, not nutty, not mealy. Yet it has cost 
you more than Van Camp’s. 


Dont Buy the 
Wrong Beans 


There is a vast difference between one brand and another. 


Try Van Camp’s once—on our say-so. 


Then let the 


beans themselves decide what brand you buy next. 


We know — better than anyone else — how to 
prepare baked beans. This is our specialty — 
our one claim to supremacy. We have spent 47 
years in learning how to perfect it. 


The result is, Van Camp’s command, by sev- 
eral times over, the largest sale in the world. 


There are brands that cost less—and no won- 
der. Beans can be bought for one-seventh what 
we pay. Catsup is sold for one-fifth what ours 
costs. 

Despite their cheapness, your grocer makes 
more on the cheap beans than he makes on 
Van Camp’s. 


But you don’t want them. They cost double 
their value. And think what you save, in the 
long run, by serving beans that your people like. 
They will eat them more frequently. And no 
other food, when measured by nourishment, is 
nearly so cheap as beans. 


Prices: 0c, 15c and 20c per can. 


tomato sauce, if you prefer. 


Beans are Nature’s choicest food, when they 
are rightly cooked. They are 84% proteid, 
starch, sugar and nitrogen. And those are the 
foods that we need. 

They are even more nutritious than wheat. 

You eat them for luncheon, sometimes. But 
have you ever thought what a breakfast dish 
they would make? And how nice they are 
served with ham? 

Van Camp’s are convenient. If you keep 
a dozen cans in the house, you have a meal 
always ready. And what dish is more appe- 
tizing — what blend more tempting —than pork 
and beans and tomato sauce, if they are 
right? 

That is why we say Van Camp’s. Once know 
their nutty flavor, their tang and their zest and 
you will eat beans more frequently. 

Don’t judge by other brands. Learn from 
Van Camp’s how really good baked beans can be. 


You can get them without the 
At your grocers. 


Established 
1861 
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Sample 
Can Free ea 


A Coffee You Can Use 
Without Fear of Ill Effect 


ARRINGTON HALL is pure, high 
grade coffee, prepared by our pat- 
ented process — a common-sense 
method of treating the berry whereby 
the substances which detract from its 
flavor and healthfulness are removed, 
and the coffee flavor is preserved to a 
remarkable degree. 

By our process all dust and the 
bitter cellulose skin, evidently 
placed by nature around the heart 
of the berry to protect it, are re- 
moved and thrown away; and when 
you buy a pound of Bi ngtou Hall you 
get a pound of the best part of the coffee 
berry only, You can enjoy its delicious 
flavor without fear of ill effects. 

““Steel-cut’? means that the 
coffee is cut (not ground) into fine, 
even particles. This cutting does 
not crush the little oil cells as does 
grinding ; and the rich, aromatic 
oil (Food Product), which makes 
coffee flavor, is preserved. This 
explains why a pound of Barrington 
Hall will make 15 to 20 cups more of 

perfect full strength coffee than 

would the same coffee if ground 
in a coffee mill. 
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STEEL 
cur 








a PRICE: 35c to 40c per pound, accord- 

ing to locality. If your grocer tries 
Gl fo sell -you-something. “Just us 
BAKER O Op, good"? he has his own interest, 
& CO. eo, not yours, in mind, Write 
Coffee us and we can tell you 
Importers SSP how and where to get 
216 No. 2nd St. 2 Op Barrington Hall. If 
Minneapolis, Minn. SP you accept ‘an’ imi- 










114 Hudson Street 


se do 
New York, N. Y 


», pl 





Please send me free sam- 









ple can of Ba: Hall 

Coffee and. Book o, 
of Good Cof Oo, 
give my § by 
margin) name of periodical 





Grocer's Name .. 


My Name and Addre 


OYAL 
UTCH 


In Quality 


it has no superior. Its 


Double Strength 
\ Saves you 


your cocoa. 


For economy, therefore, buy 
BENSDORP’S. 


Trial can, 15 cups, for 10 cents. 





Coco 


MSTERDaM-HOLLA| Milk 


"1 Shia Cocoa Tor 
nace oF cant a 





CATNIP BALL 


they can't let it 


diculously amusing; positively beneficial; 
years. Price 10 Cents, togethe: 


vith package 

of catnip and other herbs beneficial to cats. 
For sale by department, 

sporting goods, drug and 

bird stores, and news- 

stands, or mailed by us 

on receipt of price. 


National Cat Supplies Co 
tbo, 


Dealers 
write for prices. 





BarringtoitHlall : 





(Pat'd) a toy for cats— 
lone; Ti 
will last for 





post- 


paid. 


| 








Gloves for lroning and Housework 


To 


By 


T. 


° 





Foun: 


This department is an ‘* exchange”? 
the kitchen, nursery, sewing-room, or 


will protect the hands, keeping 
them in much better condition 
than when they are not worn. _ For 
ironing days, keep a. right-hand 
glove of thick leather with the 
ironing materi It will be found 
a great protection for the palm of 
the hand. For housework take old 
street gloves and cut three slits in 
the backs of the gloves and one 
at the base of each thumb, in 
each case following the line of the stitching. 
This plan gives ample freedom in grasping 
articles, while the palms and fingers are quite 
protected. Busy Hanps. 








Keep a Child Covered in Bed 

especially when the child is sleeping alone in a 
small bed, use for the second shect a‘large one 
made for a double bed, instead of a small one. 
This sheet can be tucked in so securely on each 
side of the bed that the child can only turn 
under the cover instead of rolling up in it,!and 
the blankets will not be disturbed. Mrs. B. 


Buying Toweling of Different Checks 
and keeping each kind for a distinct purpose 
it is possible to avoid the trouble of marking 
the towels. For the bathroom basin and tub a 
large blue plaid may be chosen; for the pantry, 
a small red check; for the kitchen, a large red 
plaid; and so on. Thus each lot of towels 
may be quickly assorted on ironing-day 
put away in its proper place. 





Hem the Ends of a Vell 


baste an inch hem at cach end and then baste a 
piece of paper under the hems, Stitch the hems 
on the sewing-machine through the paper, 
afterward tearing off the paper. Finally pi 
the ends with a warm iron, — CALIFORNIA. 





Paint the Lowest Cellar Step White 


To 


if the cellar is dark. This plan may save a fall, 
and will do a th feeling for the last step 
when going downstairs. M 






Make a Dining-Room Chair Higher 


for a child, a simple way is to screw four door 
bumpers into the legs of an ordinary chair. 
This is ¢ good idea when a child is too big for a 
high chair but not big enough for the usual 
chair in the dining-room. If the bumpers are 
stained like the chair frame they will not be 
noticeable. M. M. B. 


Keep Children’s Rubbers Together 

in a family where there are a number of chil 
dren anda miscellancous collection of small 
rubbers, the following plan has been adopted 
with success: Provide each child with a patent 
clothespin, the kind that has a wire spring. 
Mark the child’s name on the clothespin and 
teach him to fasten his rubbers together with it 
on taking them off. The clothespins should be 
kept convenient for the children to find, and 
the use of them will save much trouble and 
confusion. Mrs. H. 

















A Handy Box for Any Woman to Have 


in the house is a cigar-box divided into six com- 
partments. In these divisions place nails and 
tacks of various sizes, screw-eyes, brass hooks, 
etc. Put leather strips on the top or back of 
the box and through these loops slip a light 
hammer. A. P.H. 





Washing a Peck of Potatoes at a Time 


and keeping them in the pantry will help a 
housekeeper who dislikes to do such work 
when dressed for the afternoon. If the pota- 
toes are clean they are ready for baking or for 
boiling with the skins on without any further 
attention. Gr LC 


A Blanket Ba® for Cold Feet 


at night will be found an improvement on the 
constant use of a hot-water bottle. Buy a 
baby’s crib blanket and sew it together like a 
bag, leaving a few inches on cach side unsewed 
and the top open. Put this blanket bag be- 
tween the sheets and it will be found a great 
comfort. It should be long enough to come up 
as far as the knees. New York, 


It Pays to Paint All Iron Hooks 


that are to be put up in a pantry, kitchen or 
bathroom, because there will be no rust spots 
on towels or cloths if this is done. The hooks 
may be dipped in good, white enamel paint 
and allowed to dry thoroughly before they are 
put up, if one has no brush with which to do 
the painting. M. van C. 


Cutting the Bread at the Table 


is an economy in a household, and saves many 
slices from becoming stale. A bread-board 
may be purchased or made, and the loaf of 
bread placed on it, with a bread-knife. In one 
household the bread-board is set before each 
child in turn, that he may get into the habit of 
serving others. KLonpykE. 


Laundry Bags of an Improved Pattern 


Do away with drawstrings and casings and use 
brass rings and brass curtain-rods instead. 
The simplest style is made by taking a square 
of cretonne of any desired size (one breadth 
and a half makes a bag of good size, after being 
hemmed), then sewing a large brass ring to each 
of the four corners. All four rings won a 
closet hook, thus giving four openings. 
Another way is to make a bag the width de- 
sired to hang on the inner side of a closet door. 
To do this, sew up the sides about two-thirds of 





the way, leaving a_wide ‘‘mouth.” Make a 
hem on each side. Fasten a curtain rod on the 
door, having it rest on brass hooks. Run this 


rod through one hem; then have a second rod, 
the same length as the first, to run through the 
other hem. Both rods ordinarily rest on the 
hooks, and one is lifted off when clothes are to 
be put inside the bag. M.S. ann D.C 














y helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, 
1 of the house — contributed by Journal readers. 


A Box for Meal Suzzestions 
may help many a housewife who 
knows how difficult it is to think of 
different things to have to cat. A 
pasteboard box may be fastened to 
the wall of the kitchen and divided 
into three compartments marked 
“Breakfast,” ‘‘Luncheon” and 
“Dinner”; or “ Breakfast,” 
“Dinner” and “Supper.” Each 
member of the houschold may drop 
a written request into any of the 
compartments, containing the name of some 
particular dish for which he may be hungry. 
In this way the mother may receive some 
ideas, or at least know she is giving the family 
whit they particularly desire. Mrs. G. 
























Where There ts No Guest-Room 


in a home some occupant must be turned out 
of his or her room when a visitor arrives. In 
such a room keep one bureau drawer for the 
use of guests. In this drawer store all the 
““guest-room” accessories: the clean covers, 
best towels, sheets and pillow-slips, brush and 
comb, etc. When the room is prepared for a 
visitor this drawer will be empty for his or her 
use. A coat-tree will also be found a comfort, 
and its presence will relieve the need of clearing 
the closet, if the visit is to be a short one. 


Funnels Made of Stiff Paper 
are a great convenience in the kitchen. For 
emptying cereals or other dry articles into glass 
fruit-jars, or to put ground coffee in a perco- 
lator, they are handy home-made contrivances. 


MC: T,, 
Old Bookcases for the Kitchen Conk 


are not so much out of place as one may think. 
If you have one too shabby to serve its original 
purpose take it to the kitchen and paint it to 
match the woodwork of the room. Cover the 
shelves with enameled cloth. If it has glass 
doors, so much the better; but if not, turkey- 
red curtains will keep out the dust and give a 
bright touch of color to the room. Cooking 
utensils may be kept on the shelves, or the china 
for kitchen use. M. 





Keep a Spool to Wind Ribbons On 


when they are taken out of underclothes just 
before the clothes are sent to the laundry. Tf a 
large spool is used the ribbons can be wound 
on it smoothly, and when ready to use again 
they will be found to be in good condition. 
ALABAMA GIRL. 


Old Magazines Have a Use tn the Kitchen 


if placed on a shelf or table to receive the pots 
and pans taken off the stove. When one sheet 
is soiled it can be torn off, leaving a fresh one 
on top. On ironing-days place an old maga- 
zine near the table and use a sheet for wiping 
off the iron or for testing the heat. 
Mrs. E. E. S. 








An Apron for Wash Day 
made of denim, and fashioned like a man’s 
work apron, will be found much more satis- 
factory than an ordinary gingham apron. Put 
two large pockets on cach side for Clothespins: 


Blankets Too Short for a Bed 
may be made longer by sewing to them at one 
end a strip of unbleached sheeting, the width of 
the blanket. Use the end so lengthened for the 
lower end of the bed and tuck the sheeting well 
under the mattress. This plan will allow for 
extra warmth over the shoulders. ALE. 


A Frame Covered with Cheesecloth 
for use in the pantry window will be found a 
i ity. It will 
keep the pantry clean, yet ventilate it as well. 
The frame should be made as high as one 
wishes the window to be opened. The same 
idea may be used for ventilating Redtoonts. 


A Large Sheet of Blotting-Paper 
will be a good protector for the top of a bureau 
if placed under the white cover; for if any 
liquid is spilled the blotter will absorb most of 
it, if not all, before it touches the wood. 


Onto. 
A Child's Toy Broom 1s Useful 
to brush away spider webs or to reach the dust 
under the bed. It will also remove the dust 
under low furniture and back of the wall radia- 
tors. Puta screw-eye in the handle, in order to 





hang the little broom in a convenient place, and 
G. | 


you will use it for many things. 


Sweeping the Stairs with a Paintbrush 


when once tried will be found an improvement 
on work done with the ordinary dustbrush. 
Use a soft paintbrush of medium size. It will 
remove the dust from the corners of uncar- 
peted stairs and also reach between the sticks 
supporting the railing. WISCONSIN. 


Old Swiss Sash-Curtains 


when clean and mended make excellent sewing 
aprons. All they need is a tape run through 
the hem, and they are easily tied on when one 
is ready to sew. TEXAS. 








Embroidery Needles Kept in a Bottle 
instead of in a needlebook will escape rusting. 


A small pellet-bottle with a cork will be found | 


just the thing for them. F.BLR. 


To Keep Within a Sttpulated Sum 


for weekly table expenses the following may be 
found a practical suggestion: First learn’ the 
price of articles generally ordered, if you do not 
go tothe store. This can soon be accomplished. 
Keep an account-book, writing down each day 
what is ordered and the price of each article. 
Toward the end of the week watch carefully to 
see how near you are coming to the sum de- 
cided on, and if you are getting too close cur- 
tail some when making up the Saturday order. 
Very soon, however, you will be able to keep 
the amount down to any sum desired. 
Quaker City. 
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CHAFING DISH COOKING 


It is surprising how many 
dainty dishes can be pre- 
pared in a chafing dish. 


Lea & Perrins 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


adds a piquant flavor in- 
dispensable to good chafing 
dish cooking. 


Beef, Lamb and Veal 
Stews; Fish, Shrimps, 
Oysters, Clams and 
Lobsters; Frogs’ Legs 
and Stewed Game; 
Tripe, Pigs’ Feet and 
Welsh Rarebit 
given an appetizing 
and delicate relish by 


are 


its use. 


Imitated but 
Never equalled. 


Jonn Duncan's Sons, 
Agts., N.Y. 


PEQUOT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Sheets 


and 


Pillow Cases 


All Widths and 
Look for Sizes 


Trade Mark 


ys 
Shield 





Manufactured by the 


NAUMKEAG 
Steam Cotton Company 


Incorporated 1839 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 

Wp as cotton has a great reputation for 
STRENGTH and DURABILITY and 
can be obtained either made up in Sheets 

and Pillow Cases or by the yard. 
ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED. Ask your dealer for them. 
PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 

Boston and New York 





Write Now 
for Free 
Sample of 


Pe ia Slee ene 


SILVER (REAM: 


and you will be given a 

tion in how 
beautifully 
silverware 





nd pol- 
jewelers 
aw anything 

am. Itcan- 
not mar or scratch, but 
produces a lustre on all 
metalsurfaces,cut-gl 
equal to nev 
kes cleaning 











A postal card request 
(giving name of your 
dealer) will bring the 
sample and our book 
let, '* How to Care for 
Silverware," free 
Most good dealers 
sell Silver Cream 


J. A.WRIGHT & COMPANY 
70 Court St., Keene, N. H. 





SCOTCH MINTS 34,)4i¢ 

tion, highly flavored, 
with a hard coating and a soft creamy center. Send 
8c. in stamps for a sample box postpaid, if your 
dealer does not’ have them. 
A. SLAUSON & CO}, 280, Lafayette)st., N. ¥. City 





are today used exclusively in over a million American homes. The test 
of actual use has convinced every member of the family that a certain 
number of the Sanitol preparations are necessary to his or her every-day 
toilet service. 

For the health and absolute cleanliness of the teeth and mouth the use of each of 
the Sanitol Tooth Preparations produces the best and most lasting results. 


For the comfort and refinement of the body, each of the Sanitol Toilet Preparations 
brings to you an accessory that is elegant, serviceable and of standard merit. 


All of the Sanitol preparations are the result of years of scientific work. Each is as pure and perfect as 
human skill can make it. They all reach you in faultless condition, are put up in attractive 

y ny, I I 
packages and are sold at a moderate price. 


Sanitol Tooth Powder : : ; i 25 Cents 
Prevents tooth decay and keeps the teeth white 

Sanitol Oxygen Face Cream : ci . 25 Cents 
An absorbing skin nourisher and complexion beautifier. 

Sanitol Tooth Paste . ; ‘ 3 ‘ 25 Cents 
A pure white cream that perfectly cleans the teeth. 

Sanitol Oxygen Toilet Talcum Powder . : . 25 Cents 
Cooling, healing, soothing. The perfection of toilet powders. 

Sanitol Liquid Antiseptic 3 : 25 Cents and 50 Cents 
An unequaled mouth wash for teeth, mouth and gums. 

Sanitol Oxygen Bath Powder . ‘ - 25 Cents 
A refreshing, cooling powder to sprinkle in the bath. 

Sanitol Tooth Brush . . < ‘ 3 35 Cents 
Guaranteed, adapted to the shape of the teeth and mouth. 

Sanitol Children’s Tooth Brush . z . . 25 Cents 
Of small size to reach between and around tooth surfaces. 

Sanitol Oxygen Face Powder ‘ 3 ‘ 35 Cents 
A complexion beautifier. In three tints: flesh, white, brunette. 

Sanitol Violet-Elite Toilet Soap . 3 . 25 Cents 
Pure, delicately perfumed, producing a clear complexion. 

Sanitol Hygienic Soap . : 3 25 Cents 
For the toilet, nursery and bath. A pure quality 
soap for the skin. 
Sanitol Oxygen Shaving Créme : . 25 Cents 


A soft, white jelly that softens the beard. 
Just apply, then shave. 

Sanitol Shaving Stick 3 s ‘ 25 Cents 
A pure, fine-lathering soap that equals the best. 

Sanitol Antiseptic Shaving Foam. . 25 Cents 


A creamy soap foam that softens the beard and 
makes shaving easy. 


Sanitol Violet-Elite Toilet Water . 50 Cents 


Exquisitely perfumed, for every toilet use. 


The complete line of Sanitol Tooth and 
Toilet Preparations is sold by all druggists 
and totlet-supply venders. : 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company | 
Makers 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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Recom- 
mended 
| by the best 
/ dentists and 


used by the 
best people. 





“The question of teeth is closely 
connected with the physical, and 
hence national, welfare. For to | 
have good teeth means to havea © 
good digestion, and the possession 
of that latter priceless boon means 
good health, which is, of course, a 
sine qua non to workers, in what- 
| ever sphere of life they may be 
| placed. The important question, | 
therefore, would seem to be how 
to keep one’s teeth in good con- 
dition, and the proper answer, 
} Treally think, is contained in 


poy 


| 
| 
|) these two words—use ‘Calox. if | 
| 
| 
| 

















| | —The Ladies’ Field (England.) 
11a Of all Druggists, 25 cents 


HWM ai 


le and booklet 
eceipt of 5 cents, 










McKesson & Robbins 


91-97 
HV} Fulton 
| Street 








in Silver and 


ony 2D ED* 14c for Postage 


‘THE new edition of **‘ Modern Homes,” con- 

taining 200 designs of practical homes, 
double houses, flats and apartments built in 
frame, stone, b: , cement, etc., costing from 
$800 to $20,000, showing vie yor plans and 
estimated cost of each house with price of plans. 


DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS 


A new book of 68 designs of summer cottages, 
bungalows and low- ses from $300 to 






























Daverman’s No. 52 
This house has been built over 2000 times in all 

parts of the world for $1600 to 0 te. | | 
Full blue print wor 
ing plans, specifica- 
tions and ils for GF 
this house, without 
change, for only $10. 


Our Monthly 
Magazine $1.00 


Send for Art In Archi- 
tecture, a magazine devoted 
g. Subscription $1.00 per year. 
¢ best bargain ever offered. '* Modern 
equals any $2.00 architectural book on the 
Send for them now while the edition lasts. 























market today. 


J. H. Daverman & Son, Architects 
128 Porter Block Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Established 1882 











Our Ornamental Brick Mantels 


give a most decorative effect to your home. ‘There is no 
other kind so good, Easily set by local mason with 
our plans. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


PHILA, & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., Dept. 27. 
Office and Showroom, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Dainty Baby Clothes 


Send for my beautiful new Spring Catalogue, 
which illustrates the finest and most complete 
line of infant goods made, including handmade 
dresses, skirts, bibs, satin and French Pique 
slippers, etc., of the most exclusive designs, 

My set of 35 long or 25 short patterns with 
full directions for making, materials to use, 
etc., for 25 cents, Both sent under plain cover. 











MRS. ELLA JAMES, 73 Weiting St., Syracuse, N.Y. 





NA a im | 
| Good Manners and Good Form | 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 


interest to girls. 


The Man Who Calls on a Girl 


1am particularly anxious to know 
if, when a young man calls and is 
ushered into the library and presented 
to my parents, I may invite him into 
another room, or must we spend the 
entire evening with the parents? 

Lucite. 

In our country it would be con- 
sidered perfectly proper after spending 
a few minutes with your parents for 
you to do as you suggest—in the inter- 
est of your parents as well as your own. Should 
your visitor be a foreigner, however, it would be 
very bad form, in his estimation, for you to make 
the opportunity of receiving his calf alone. He 
would doubtless enjoy the novel experience, but it 
would be at the expense of your reputation. 


The Best Man's Wife 


When the best man at a wedding is a married 
man what position in the bridal procession should 
his wife be given, or what attention should she 
expect? Aba. 

Nothing further in the matter of attention is 
required than to treat her as an honored guest at 
the wedding, as you would naturally treat the wife 
of so intimate a friend of the bridegroom. 











When Another Woman Caller Enters 


Will you solve a difficult problem? Should a 
lady paying a call rise when the hostess rises to 
greet another caller? CATHERINE. 

It is not customary to do so. As social conven- 
tions are chiefly based upon consideration for the 
feelings of others it must be that the apparent lack 
of courtesy is due to the wish not to intrude one's 
self upon the notice of the new arrival until the 
hostess shall have presented her. 





Waiting for the Hostess to be Seated 

After guests have been assigned to their places 
at table is it not proper for them to remain stand- 
ing until the hostess Is ready to be seated ? 

(Mrs.) R. Lent. 

The men, of course, remain standing until every 
lady in the room is seated, but the women need not 
wait for the hostess longer than to see that she is 
at her place before allowing the men who have 
taken them in to seat them. 


The Girl Engaged to a Widower with a Son 

1am twenty years old and engaged to be married. 
to a man of fifty-five. Would it be proper for me 
to accept invitations to dances and other social 
affairs and have his son accompany me, who is 
two years my senior? ALL. P. 

It would be very ill-advised to do so. In your 
position your action would lay you open to criti- 
cism, if not to the charge of indiscretion. 


The Piano-Player and Other Callers 

If one is playing on the piano at a friend's 
house for other guests, and some other person 
whom she has or has not met arrives, should the 
player cease or continue ? Musician. 

She should continue as though nothing had hap- 
pened. The hostess should rise and greet the new 
arrival very quietly—speaking under her breath 
while smiling her welcome. 








| A Clergyman’s Title on His Wedding Cards 


On the wedding cards of a clergyman should 
“Rev.” or “Mr.” be used as a prefix? 
FLORENCE C. 
It is customary to use the prefix ‘‘ Reverend,” 
spelled out in full. 


The Engaged Man's Calls on His Fiancée 

How often may a man call upon a girl if he is 
engaged to her? B. E.R. 

As often as she and her parents make him feel 
that he is weicome in so unequivocal a way that he 
is in no doubt of it. The young woman is in a posi- 
tion to know, and should not let him be in the 
least intrusive. 


What to Do When One ts Toasted 


If a toast is given for me, or if I am included with 
others in the honor, what should Ido? ‘J. E. 

You naturally do not drink your own health, but 
remain seated, smiling and bowing your thanks in 
such a manner that all may feel included. 


Entertaining New Residents Before Calling 


When inviting new residents of a town to a 
party after having attended a reception given in 
their honor, should one ¢all before sending the 
invitation ? A. H. M. 

Yes. but if it is for any reason inconvenient to 
do so you may inclose your card with the invitat.on. 


The Use of the Fork with Vegetables 


Should one use a fork or spoon in eating stewed 
tomatoes and peas, and is it improper to shove the 
food on one’s fork with the knife? L. 


However unsatisfactory, the fork alone is used 
in eating all vegetables.” In England they think 
nothing more indicative of ignorance of good form 
than to use a spoon in eating peas, and every- 
where it would be regarded as a lapse in table 
etiquette to shove food on the fork as you describe. 


The Engaged Girl at a Dance 


How many dances should a girl whose engage- 
ment is not yet announced give to any one man, 
and how many may she give her future husband 
without attracting notice? CLARICE. 


It depends upon how many partners her dances 
must be divided among. If she is popular two 
dances to each may be given, but the fiancé may 
claim one or even two extra ones without betray- 
ing the secret of the engagement, if the interval 
between them is sufficiently long. 


A Toast for the Wedding Guests 
Will you give me a toast to use at a wedding 
breakfast for those present other than the bridal 
pair? ALECK. 
“‘Here’s to sweethearts and wives! May the 
former soon be the latter, and the latter never 
cease to be the former!” 





A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Giving the Bride Away 


At a church ceremony does the 
bride’s mother ever give her daughter 
away if there is no near male relative 
to do so? BripE-E.Ect. 

Yes, the widowed mother of a bride 
often does so, unless she has a grown 
son to represent her. In a small 
church, when the clergyman asks, 
“Who giveth this woman ?” she leaves 
her pew and, advancing, places her 
daughter’s hand in that of the bride- 
groom orin that of the clergyman, according to the 
custom of the church. Where there is a shrinking 
from so conspicuous an act, or where the church is 
a large one, she may merely rise in her pew and 
bow her head in acquiescence to the question. 





When with a Man and Your Garter Breaks 
When walking with a young man and one’s 

garter breaks what should a girl do? ANxtous. 
Merely say that a small accident has happened 

to your stocking (since its supporter has failed it), 


and that you must go into the nearest shop for a 


moment and ask permission to repair damages. 


The Finger for the Engagement Ring 
On which finger should the engagement ring be 
worn ? ADA. 


It is worn on the third finger of the left hand— | 


the same finger as the wedding ring. Its choice 
originated from an ancient but mistaken fancy 
that a nerve led from that finger to the heart. 






A Girl's Presents from a Man 


Should a girl accept a gold-handled umbrella 
from aman to whom she is not engaged? M. L. 


No gifts other than flowers, bonbons, books or 
music are considered by Madam Grundy to be 
accepted with propricty by a young girl from a 
man unless they are betrothed. Of course if they 
have some ‘‘hobby” in common trifling gifts may 
be interchanged, but nothing of any intrinsic 
value. It may be a bit embarrassing to return a 
gift, but a girl may quote her parents’ wishes, or 4 
rule which she has made for herself and may not 

re: 















When One’s Man Friends are Ill 

A young man whom I know fairly well is ill. 
May I show my sympathy by sending him flowers 
and, when he is convalescent, may I make him a 
short call? Soper L. 


You may make inquiries at the door of his house 
occasionally about his condition. When you do 
so leave your mother’s card with your own, upon 
which write ‘To inquire.” You may send him a 
few flowers once, if you can write a cheerful, 
friendly, little note with them that carries, almost 
apologetically, the assurance of your pathy 
that is so hearty as to nced some expression. The 
impression of friendliness must be very marked 
lest your attentions be misunderstood. 











The Girl Follows the Usher Down the Aisle 

In attending a theatre with a young man, 
who should follow the usher down the aisle first, 
he or 1? Save. 

It is usual for the man to give the woman pre- 
cedence in all cases where his services on her 
behalf are not required. The usher indicates the 
seats, but the woman waits to be joined by her 
escort before seating herself should she arrive a 
moment before him. 


Announcing the Engagement 


How long before the marriage should an engage- 
ment be announced ? ELLa. 

It depends upon the wishes of those most con- 
cerned, but the customary interval is from six 
months to a year. 


Resuming One's Gloves After a Formal Dinner 


At a formal dinner should a woman resume her 
gloves after having left the table? BEATRICE. 

It is the custom to do so, but I notice that it is 
being somewhat relaxed, and people apparently 
do as they please or follow the example of the 
other guests. 


Elbows on the Table 
Is it permissible to lean one’s elbows on the 
table at dinner? Liry. 
Fortunately that newly-acquired habit has thus 
far been confined to restaurant tables. f 
that it is never seen at dinner-tables in good society 
is evidence against its propriety. 





The Woman Who Would Attract a Man 


My question may seem foolish, but it is an im- 
portant one tome. How 





ward or unladylike ? ANSY. 


A very clever man once said that a woman of 
ordinary attractiveness may marry any man she 
pleases, provided that she is really in love with 

im and he is heart-free, if given the opportunity 
to be with him fairly often. But a woman’s only 
weapon must be her power to attract by her own 
qualities. She must not be overtly the pursuer. 
A man always claims that as his prerogative, nor 
must she betray her feelings toward him. 


The Bride’s Dress at a Double Wedding 


At a double wedding should the brides be 
gowned alike, carry the same flowers and walk 
together up the aisle ? Two BripEs-To-BE. 


It is a matter of taste or individual preference. | 


A Man and a Woman Leaving a Large Hall 
When a gentleman escorts a lady out of a large 

public hall which should go first? BrrTua H. 
If the way must be threaded through a crowd he 


should precede her, but if the way be clear she 
should go first if they cannot walk together. 


Numbering the Pages of a Letter 


Kindly tell me if it is correct to number one’s 
pages in writing a letter. ELEanor V. 

If you follow the natural order of the pages, 
which is, after all, in the best taste in letter-writing, 
there will be no necessity of numbering them, 


The fact | 


a girl who is fond | 
of a man let him know it without appearing for- | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1908 





BLUE 


dod aod dd [ABEL 


is SOUPS 








The finest materials 
that can be obtained— 
regardless of cost. 





Made in clean kitchens, by 
skilled and experienced chefs. 


Better than any 
home made soup 


Blue Label Soups are not 
cheap soups but they are 
cheap at the price. 







Our Booklet of ** 
other products: the fan 
ned Fruits, Vegetabl 
Jams, Jellies, etc. 
on request. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Ketchup, Can 
s, Preserves, 


As You 
Absolutely Pure and Clean 
“As You Like It” brand of Horse Radish 
differs from the horse radish you have 
bought of peddlers in that it is absolutely 


pure and clean. 
It is not touche 


nds in the entire 
nd bottling. It lasts an 
iod if kept in a cool place and 
to you with its full strength and flavor. 
rice at all grocers or butchers East of Denver 
10 cents. 


Send for Interesting Booklet 












We will send you an interesting illustrated 
booklet on horse radish, The World’s Best 
Relish,” that tells surprising things about. its 
healthful and medicinal features as an appetizer 
and digestant. 


U. S. HORSE RADISH CO., Saginaw, Mich. 











A Good Oil Can 


filled with that famous 3-in-One ID¢ 
oil for only toc. This special 

offer coversalimitednum- gj 

ber of cans and is solely to (Ot 
introduce 3-in-One to new 











| people. The can or t 
| the oilaloneis worth (Be Bene 
1oc. If you have Popso1 0g 


furniture, 
preventing 
rust on any metal 
surface, do it now. 


10¢ 
Wrap a dime ina 


piece of paper and mail to 
G. W. Cole Company 
55 Broadway New York City 
By return you get the can 


Full of 3-in-One 


SEVEN LIMITED, conducted parties to 
EUROPE in Al May, Jume, July. Everything First 


Class,‘ Old World Tourist Guide” Free. 
DE POTTER TOURS, 32 Broadway, N.Y. (29th Year) 


never tried 
3-in-One for 
lubricating 
any mech- 
anism, 

| cleaning 


10% 

































This Spring 


a surprisingly large 
number of the most 
fashionable petticoats 
worn will be 





All 
Spring styles created to meet the 


the dainty new touches of 
desires of fashionable women are 
present in Heatherbloom Petticoats. 
Look at the most elaborately em- 
broidered silk petticoats costing $12 
to $20; then turn to those of 
Heatherbloom and you’ll find their 
exact counterparts at $5 to $8. 
Heatherbloom wears fully three 
times as long as silk, yet poss s the 
same sheen, swish and delicate beauty. 








Stores everywhere, in any design 
or shade you could wish for. 
member there’s but one grade 
Heatherbloom. 


Re- 
of 





By the Yard 


Heatherbloom may be obtained at 
lining counters in 150 shades; 36 in. 
wide; 4oc yard. See Heatherbloom 
If not at your dealer’s, 





write u 


Heatherbloom is one of the 
famous Hydegrade Fabrics 


A.G. HYDE & SONS, New York —Chicago 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 










Correct 


MUFFLER 


Comfortable,stylish, | 
useful, handsome. 
There’s no neck ap- 
parel made to equal 










Patent 
applied for 


The Phoenix Muffler 


Neat, serviceable and stylish, not awk- 
ward or sweater-like. Needs no scarf 
pin—snaps snugly into place about 
throat and chest by a patent clasp fast- 
ener. Beware of imitations. Look for 
name ‘‘ Phoenix” on every muffler. 
Phoenix Mufflers are made for men, 
women and children, in all sizes, in 
red, navy, sky blue, gray, black, 
white and pink, every shade of 
every color, from the best 
silk finished mercerized 
arn and selected Austra- 
ian wool. If your dealer 
cannot supply you send 
50c, stating collar meas- 
ure, color, silk finish or 
wool,and whether men’s, 
women's or children's 
style. 
Phoenix Knitting 
Works 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





















Learn Candy Making at Home 


Out course teaches how to make 4 Ibs. of the finest candies, at home, 
for what 1 Ib. costs at the stores. Success guaranteed. ‘Complete | 
practical course of home instruction and home Candy Making Out- | 
fit, sent prepaid upon receipt of $3. Agents wanted. Write | 
today for free booklet and special money making offer. 

The Home Candy Makers, 17 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


| Richard Green. 


| ural tim 


| posse 


| It is made of alcohol and aromatic oils. 





Pretty Girl 


Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 
A correspondent wishing «an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


names and addresses. 


Caring for the Nails 

Attne. It is a very bad practice 
to clip the cuticle at the base of the 
After such treatment the skin 
nd become rough and 

you manicure the 
u will dip the orangewood 
stick first into cold cream and then 
into powdered pumice-stone you can 
deftly get rid of nearly all of the 
superfluous skin about the nails 
Round the tips of the nails to cor- 
respond with the shape at the base. Good taste 
demands that they be as nearly almond-shaped as 
possible. 











| A Good Blackhead Lotion 


Constance. A lotion for blackheads consists of 
one drachm of boracic acid, one ounce of alcohol 
and two ounces of rose-water. 


What Causes “Pink Eye” 


ScHooterrt. ‘Pink eye” is catarrh of the eye 
due to a microbe. Such a condition should re- 
ceive competent medical attention. The person 
afflicted should use the utmost care in regard to 
towels, handkerchiefs, and so on, in order that the 
disease be not conveyed to others by such means. 


How to Meet Many Daily Interruptions 


EUGENIA. Interruptions in one’s daily work, 
especially if it is of the sort that requires concentra- 
tion, are hard to bear. Look up the letters of John 
He writes: ‘‘Respice finem, the 
old monks used to say in their meditations on life— 
consider the end. One must look greatly forward 
to the great. In the light of it one sees how the 
very patience of a thwarted day may be one’s work 
to the end.” 





For Thin Eyebrows 


Lorraine, I do not believe you will find any 
better tonic for thin eyebrows than plain olive oil. 
I have known of a luxuriant growth being pro- 
duced by the persistent rubbing of the oil into 
the brows. Do not expect success if you try this 
lackadaisically. 









Plenty of Sleep to Preserve Youthful Looks 


Hitpa. Nothing will make you grow so old and 
fagged-looking like loss of sleep. Personally I am 
a firm believer in the good effects of sleep before 
midnight. You have done your day’s work and 
you need your rest and sleep. Take it at the nat- 
and take plenty of it. If you neglect this 
Father Time will leave his marks surely and swiftly. 
Nature demands high rates of interest. 





Health ts a Trust Fund 


Syprt. When it is due to your own fault sick- 
ness is a disgrace. A writer for girls says: “A 
girl at fifteen enters upon the management of a 
vast trust fund: it is her health. Next to the gift 
of time itself it is the most precious thing she 
ee Now the truth is that the girl 
who squanders this trust fund which we call 
‘health’ is much a thief as is the man who 
misappropriates the property intrusted to him for 
widows and orphans.” 











Tissue-Paper Dressing to Cover Ointment 
CHRISTIN: As you have to use the ointment 
on your ankle you can protect your stocking by 
putting a bit of tissue-paper over the spot where 
the ointment is. Draw on your stocking and the 
paper will stay in place all da; 










To Keep the Scalp Clean 


Lema. One way to keep the scalp clean is to 
wipe it with a soft towel every night. Do this 
systematically, parting the hair from place to 
place to get at the scalp. After you have gone 
over the entire head, brush the hair with a clean 
brush. 








For Constipation 


Giapys. If you will send me a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope I will describe to you the 
method of drinking milk which is followed by 
many German housewives for the relief of consti- 
pation. 


An Antiseptic Mouth Wash 


Mitprep. Your dentist is the one who can tell 
better than any other exactly what your special 
need is. But an excellent mouth wash is cologne. 
Pour a 
tablespoonful into a glass of water and rinse the 
mouth thoroughly. This sweetens the breath and 
is very refreshing. 


Keep the Closet Air Fresh 


Crarissa. As you are boarding and your living 
quarters are small, be very careful not to keep 
soiled clothes in your closet. It is extremely un- 
tidy. The air of a closet cannot be fresh if soiled 
linen is kept there. Set your ingenuity at work and 
you will find many ways of overcoming the diffi- 
culty. You can easily keep small pieces at least 
“‘water-sweet.” 


How One Girl Wears Low Shoes tn Winter 


S. F. A girl whose ankles are very sensitive to 
cold, but who wanted to wear low shoes in the 
house, put under her stockings a pair of woolen 
ones from which she had cut the feet, thus trans- 
forming them into undergaiters. She could then 
wear low shoes in the house with comfort. 


Dirty Jewelry an Offense to Good Taste 


Exma. Do not wear dirty jewelry. Indeed, as 
you are one of the army of workers, it is better to 
dispense with it altogether, barring your watch. 
But tq.have your fingers covered with dirty rings 
while you are earning your daily bread is enough 
to prejudice any employer against your good judg- 
ment. 


For Rough Elbows 


NatHALie. A salt rub followed by rinsing with 
cold water stimulates the skin and often helps to 
smooth it. Rubbing this coarse skin with a flesh 
brush dipped in warm Castile suds will soften it. 
Rinse with cold water and thoroughly rub in 
mutton tallow. 





One Thing at a Time 


Lora. Your cry of distress is that 
of legions of girls. Doubtless all of 
this advice you have read is excellent | 
in its place, but you are making the 
mistake of trying to use in a half-ho 
what would easily last you for si 
months or more. When you read of 
acertain hygienic routine or of several 
exercises which are useful for the same 
purpose do not try to do the whole 
thing at one time. You will prob- 
ably become disgusted if you do and drop it alto- 
gether. Don’t be one of the army of girls who |! 
say, ‘If I stopped to do all those things I’d have | 
no time to do anything else all day.” Use your 
common-sense, and if, like the young housekeeper 
who had no judgment to mix her cake with, you do 
not seem to have much naturally, cultivate it! 





Protect the Ankles in Winter 


H. N. K. If you feel that gauze stockings in 
winter are necessary to your happiness you will 
avoid many a cold by putting on first those made 
of heavy cream-colored cotton or cashmere. Then 
the gauze stockings can do no harm. Last winter 
a girl who followed this plan was walking down 
thc avenue in low shoes—I do not advise those— 
and she heard some one say: ‘‘ Look at that silly 
girl with gauze stockings on in February!” 


To Improve a Scar 


Mauve. The only person who can intelligently | 
answer your question about improving the appear- 
ance of the scar is a physician or surgeon who can 
see the condition of your face. 





Oll Cleanses the Scalp 


Janet. Rub sweet oil thoroughly into the scalp 
an hour before the shampoo and let the hair hang 
for the time. The oil cleanses the scalp and loosens 
all dandruff so that the shampoo which follows is 
more successful in its results than if the oil were 
not used. 


What Is Benzoin? 


BEaTRICE. Benzoin is a brittle resin. A fine 
quality has a sweetish, sharp, burning taste. It 
can be readily powdered and should be almost 
completely soluble in strong alcohol. 


Shoes Should be Changed Often 


Erriz. Get into the habit of keeping several 
changes of shoes. This is economical as well as 
hygienic. You will find it a good plan to change 


your shoes at night when you come home. It is a 
great rest to tired feet. Better still, change the 
stockings too. Fresh stockings every day will 
become a necessity if you once try them. | 


The Chattering Habit 


Titi. Without doubt you are right in your | 
surmise. As your personality is pleasing there is 
no reason why you should not be a success in your 
work of visiting masseuse. As you also do sham- 
pooing and manicuring you ought to have all you 
can do if you will only study the people you serve. 
I do not know of a deeper pitfall for those of your 
calling than the chattering habit. I have known 
of the failure of more than one girl just because 
she didn’t know that silence is golden—especially 
to tired people. Do not make a conversazione out 
of your treatment, and you will find yourself sud- | 
denly becoming popular. 


Adapt Clothing to the Weather 


K. L. P. In these days when so many houses 
are furnace-heated it is often wiser not to wear very 
heavy underclothing, rather using warm outside | 
garments to meet the depth of the mercury. 


Bleeding from the Gums 


P. O. Y. If the bleeding from the gums is | 
slight no alarm need be felt. But if it is contin- 
uous, and the blood flows in any amount, fill the 
mouth with some hot drink—as hot as you can bear 
it. Hot water, tea or coffee may be used. Cracked 
ice is also useful. 


Deformed Hips 


Karte. If there is any deformity of the hips or 
back you ought not to try any exercises until you 
are assured by an orthopzdic surgeon that they 
are the proper ones for you to practice. You might 
do yourself much harm by trying to improve your 
condition without first finding out what you need. 


Fresh Air Necessary 


Stetta B. Deep breathing in fresh air will help 
you to get red cheeks. But not only in the day- 
time do you need fresh air—your bedroom at night 
also should be well aired. “Eight hours is a long 
time to breathe stuffy air. 


How Can | Fill Up Letsure Time? 


Rowena. Like all of us you need some domes- 
tic element in your life. As you are so alone in the 
world, look about for some one, a little child or an 
old person, and make her your special care, even 
if only in little ways. After all, it is the little things 
that come the closest home to us. There are 
plenty of ways and means, but be sure that you 
select some one who needs it—not one who is 
already surfeited. It seems to be a law of our 
being that affection goes out to those we care for. 


Arranging the Hair for Sleeping 


Minna. When you braid your hair in two 
braids for the night fasten the ends by wrapping a 
hair around each of them. This makes them quite 
secure: It is not good for the hair to turn up the 
ends. 


Swelling Under the Eyes 


Dorotuy. Puffing under the eyes not infre- 

uently indicates some disturbance in the system 
that requires medical treatment. It would be wise 
for you to consult your own physician about this 
matter and not let it run on any longer. 


The Best Soap 

Honorta. It is impossible to say that any one 
soap is the best. Skins differ to such a degree that 
the soap desirable for any individual must be 
chosen according to the varying needs. 
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New Styles 


you are now planning 
will be much enhanced 
in beauty and durability if 


rade 


TRADE MARK 





Li e 
inings 
form a part of their making. 
These famous goods have 
marked a new phase in lining 
buying, fornever before were such 
richness and exclusiveness pre- 
sented in this class of materials. 
Always seasonable; always full 
of freshness, snap and fascina- 
tion, embodying beautiful silk 
and satin finishes that make them 
peculiarly adaptable for 





Hydegrade Linings—for any 
purpose whatsoever —await you at 
your dealer’s. 


15 to 45 cents the yard. 











Be th 
roar lydegrade salvage. 
Ask for Hydegrade; then make your 
ion. All 36 in. wide. If not at your 
write us, 
Send for booklet, ‘“The New Idea 
in Linings.”’ 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 








THREE SISTER NURSES 


The Misses Avery, 735 West Central Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn., graduates of this School. 


The eldest Miss Avery, graduated in 1906, writes, 
“On my last case I received $25 a week.” 








E have trained thousands of 
women, in their own homes, to 
earn $12 to $30 a week. 
The Chautauqua School’s method 
of preparation has been proven—its 
success admits of no question. 


Send today for 56-pp. Blue Book explain- 
ing our new method. Also interesting 
stories of experience by 100 graduates and 
physicians, just issued. 


The Chautauqua School 


of Nursing 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, New York 


Hospitals; sanitariums, and: physiglans in any part of the world 
‘supplied with well-taught nurses,.experienced or juniors 
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This is Dorothy Dainty. Ribbons in 


Her picture ff 


| is on every 4 7 Matched Sets 










box 


‘DE 


Dorothy Dainty Ribbon Sets have solved 
the problem of exactly matching in color and 
design ribbons of both sash and bow widths. 

Hundreds of exquisite patterns to choose 
from, each made in limited quantities only 
and woven in the inimitable S & K manner, 

Your dealer will tell you that S & K 
(Smith & Kaufmann) stands always for the 
highest grade of ribbon weaving and guar- 
antees a pure silk, all silk ribbon woven by 
the most skilled operatives on modern 
machinery, S & IX ribbor re noted for 
their entire absence of that forcign matter 











Dorothy Dainty ribbons stand up “pertly” and 
remain tied because the pure silk, with its nat- 
ural cling, keeps the knot firm —no slippery, 
hard glaze to crinkle and crack with wear. 


The best dealers in every town w 
designs ll the onable wer 
stopat your favorite ribbon counte: 

Tf your dealer is not yet supplied with 
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1 the holy Land 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


once crossed its waters all had vanished except 
half a dozen little pleasure skiffs kept for the use 
of tourists. Of the armies and caravans which 
once traveled these shores all had passed by into 
the eternal far-away, except the motley string of 
visitors to the Hot Springs, who were coming up 
to bathe in the medicinal waters in the days of 
Joshua when the place was called Hammath, and 
in the time of the Greeks when it was named 
Emmaus, and who were still trotting along the 
road in front of our camp toward the big, white 
dome and dirty bath-houses of Hummam. They 
came from all parts of Syria, from Damascus and 
the seacoast, from Judea and the Haurdn; Greeks 
and Arabs and Turks and Maronites and Jews; on 
foot, on donkey-back, and in litters. Once we 
saw a cavalcade of Druses from the Lebanon, 
men, women and children, riding on tired horses. 
Once we saw a procession of Hebrews walking with 
a silken canopy over the sacred books of their law. 

In the morning we visited Tiberias, bought 
some bread and fish in the market, and went 
through the mission hospital, where one of the 
gentle nurses bound up a foolish little wound on 
my wrist. In the afternoon we sailed on the south- 
ern part of the lake. The boatmen laughed at my 
fishing with artificial flies, and caught a few small 
fish for us with their nets in the shallow, muddy 
places along the shore. The wind was strange and 
variable, now sweeping down in violent gusts that 
bent the long arm of the lateen sail, now dying 
aw to a dead calm through which we rowed 
lazily home. I remember a small purple king- 
fisher poising in the air over a shoal, his head 
bent downward, his wings vibrating swiftly. He 
plunged like a shot and came up out of the water 
with a fish held crosswise in his bill. With meas- 
ured wing-strokes he flitted to the top of a rock to 
cat his supper, and a robber-gull flapped after him 
to take it a But the industrious kingfisher 
was too quick to be robbed. He swallowed his 
fish with a single gulp; and we ate ours in more 
leisurely fashion by the light of the candles in our 
peaceful tent. 























On the Beach of Capernaum 


ARE NDRED little points of illumination flash 
into memory as I look back over the hours 
that we spent beside the Sea of Galilee. How 
should I write of them all without being tedious? 
isible 
or significant in the bare words of description? 
Never have I passed richer, fuller hours; but most 
of their wealth was in very little things: the per- 
sonal look of a flower growing by the wayside, the 
intimate message of a bird's song falling through 
the sunny air, the expression of confidence and 
appeal on the face of a wounded man in the hos- 
pital when the good physician stood beside his cot, 
the shadows of the mountains lengthening across 
the valleys at sunset, the laughter of a little child 
playing with a broken water-pitcher, the bronzed 
profiles and bold, free ways of our sunburned 
rowers, the sad eyes of an old Hebrew lifted from 
the book that he was reading, the rufiling breezes 
and sudden squalls that changed the surface of the 
lake, the single palm tree that waved over the mud 
hovels of Magdala, the millions of tiny shells that 
strewed the beach of Capernaum and Bethsaida, 
the fertile sweep of the Plain of Gennesaret rising 
from the lake, and the dark precipices of the 
“*Robbers’ Gorge” running back into the western 
mountains. The written picture of these things is 
worth little; but in experience and in memory they 
have a mystical meaning and beauty, because they 
belong to the country where Jesus walked with 
His fishermen-disciples and took the little chil- 
dren in His arms and healed the sick and opened 
blind eyes to behold ineffable things. Every touch 
that brings that country nearer to usin our human 

















| flesh and blood and makes it more real, more 


simple, more vivid, is precious. For the one irrep- 
arable loss that could befall us in religion—a loss 
that is often threatened by our abstract and the- 
oretical ways of thinking and speaking about Him 
—would be to lose Jesus out of the lowly and 
familiar ways of our mortal life, which He entered 
as the Son of Man in order to make us sure that 
we are the children of God. 


or 


HEREFORE I am glad of every hour spent by 

the Sea of Galilee. I remember, when we came 
across in our boat to Tell Him, where the ancient 
city of Capernaum stood, the sun was shining with a 
fervent heat and the air of the lake, six hundred and 
eighty feet below the level of the sea, was soft and 
languid. The gray-bearded German monk who 
came to meet us at the landing and admitted us to 
the inclosure of his little monastery, where he was 
conducting the excavation of the ruins, wore a cork 
helmet and spectacles. He had been heated, even 
above the ninety degrees which the thermometer 
marked, by the rudeness of a couple of tourists, who 
had just tried to steal a photograph of his work. 
He had foiled them by opening their camera and 
blotting the film with sunlight, and had then sent 
them away with warm words. But as he walked 
with us among his roses and Pride of India trees 
his spirit cooled within him, and he showed himself 
a learned and accomplished man. He told us how 
he had been working there for two or three years, 
keeping records and drawings and phot@raphs 
of everything that was found, going back to the 
Franciscan convent at Jerusalem for his short 
vacation in the heat of midsummer, putting his 
notes in order, reading and studying, making 
ready to write his book on Capernaum. Heshowed 
us the portable miniature railway which he had 
made, and the little iron cars to carry away the 
great piles of rubbish and earth, and the rich col- 
umns, carved lintels, marble steps and shell-niches 


of the splendid building which his workmen had 
uncovered. The outline was clear and perfect. 
We could see how the edifice of fine white lime- 
stone had been erected upon an older foundation 
of basalt, and how an earthquake had twisted it 
and shaken down its pillars. It was undoubtedly 
a synagogue, perhaps the very same which the rich 
Roman att built for the Jews in Capernaum 
(Luke vii: s), and where Jesus healed the man who 
had an unclean spirit (Luke iv: 31-37). Of all the 
splendors of that proud city of the lake, once spread- 
ing along a mile of the shore, nothing remained 
but these tumbled ruins in a lonely, fragrant gar- 
den where the patient father was digging with his 
Arab workmen and getting ready to write his book. 


or 


REMEMBER the cool bath in the lake, on a 

point between Bethsaida and Capernaum, where 
a tangle of bryonies and papyrus and honeysuckles 
made a shelter around a shell-strewn beach, and 
the rosy oleanders bloomed beside an inflowing 
stream. Iswam outa little way and floated, look- 
ing up into the deep sky, while the waves plashed 
gently and caressingly around my face. 

I remember the old Arab fisherman who was 
camped with his family in a black tent on ameadow 
where several lively brooks came in, one of them 
large enough to turn a mill, and how I persuaded 
him by gestures to wade out into the shallow part 
of the lake and cast his bell-net for fish. He gath- 
ered the netting in his hand, whirled it around his 
head, the leaden weights around the bottom spread 
out in a wide circle and splashed into the water; 
he drew the net toward him by the cord, the ring of 
sinkers sweeping the bottom, and lifted it slowly, 
carefully—but no fish! Then I rigged up my 
pocket fly-rod with a gossamer leader and two tiny 
trout-flies, a Royal Coachman and a Queen of the 
Waters, and began to cast along the crystal pools 
and rapid runs of the larger stream. How merrily 
the fish rose there, and in the ripples where the 
brooks ran out into the lake. There were half a 
dozen different kinds of fish, but I did not know the 
names of any of them. There was one that looked 
like a black bass, and others like white perch and 
sunfish ; and onc kind was very much likea grayling. 
But they were not really of the sa/mo family, I 
knew, for none of them had the soft fin in front of 
the tail. How surprised the old fisherman was 
when he saw the fish jumping at those tiny hooks 
with feathers, and how round the eyes of his chil- 
dren were as they watched me. 

I remember the place where we ate our lunch 
in a small grove of eucalyptus trees, with sweet- 
smelling yellow acacias blossoming around us. 
It was near the site which some identify with the 
ancient Bethsaida, but others say that this city 
was farther to the east, and others again say that 
Capernaum was really located here. The whole 
problem of these lake cities, where they stood, how 
they supported such large populations (not less than 
fifteen thousand people in each), is difficult and may 
never be solved. But it did not trouble us deeply. 
We were content to be beside the same waters, 
among the same hills, that Jesus knew and loved. 


od 


T WAS here, along this shore, that He found 

Simon and his brother Andrew casting their net, 
and James and his brother John mending theirs, 
and called them to come with Him. These fisher- 
men, with their frank and free hearts unspoiled by 
the sophistries of the Pharisees, with their minds 
unhampered by social and political ambitions, fol- 
lowers of a vocation which kept them out-of-doors 
and reminded them daily of their dependence on 
the bounty of God—these children of Nature, and 
others like them, were the men whom the Nazarene 
chose for His disciples, the listeners who had ears 
to hear His marvelous gospel. 

It was here, on these pale, green waves, that He 
sat in a little boat, near the bank, and spoke to the - 
multitude who had gathered to hear Him. He 
spoke of the deep and tranquil confidence that 
man may learn from Nature, from the birds and 
the flowers. He spoke of the infinite peace of the 
heart that knows the true meaning of love, which is 
giving and blessing, and the true secret of courage, 
which is loyalty to the truth. He spoke of the God 
whom we can trust as a child trusts its father, and 
of the Heaven which waits for all who do good to 
their fellow-men. He spoke of the wisdom whose 
fruit is not pride but humility, of the honor whose 
crown is not authority but service, of the purity 
which is not outward but inward, and of the joy 
which lasts forever. He spoke of forgiveness for 
the guilty, of compassion for the weak, of hope for 
the desperate. He told these poor and lowly folk 
that their souls were unspeakably precious and 
that He had come tosave them from their despair 
and make them inheritors of an eternal kingdom. 
He told them that He had brought this message 
from God, their Father and His Father. He 
spoke with the simplicity of one who knows, with 
the assurance of one who has seen, with the cer- 
tainty and clearness of one for whom doubt does 
not exist. He offered Himself, in His stainless 
purity, in His supreme love, as the proof and 
evidence of His gospel, the bread of Heaven, the 
water of life, the Savior of sinners, the light of 
the world. ‘Come unto Me,” He said, ‘‘and I 
will give you rest.” 

This was the Heavenly music that came into the 
world by the Lake of Galilee, and its voice has 
spread through the centuries, comforting the sor- 
rowful, restoring the penitent, cheering the de- 
spondent, and telling all who will believe it that 
our human life is worth living because we can share 
in the Love which is sovereign and immortal. 

NOTE — The sixth article of Doctor van Dyke’s series 
will appear in the next issue of Thé Journal. 





Their Counterteit 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


“I suppose,” said his dutiful ‘‘sister”—she was 
weaving a chaplet of ivy leaves and ten@rils, and 
her eyes were busy with her work—‘‘that you have 
met dozens of girls just like me.” 

“I have, indeed,” he assured her promptly; a 
shade too promptly for so experienced a man of 
the world. When he tried to retrieve the blunder 
she was laughing softly, and she turned off his 
attempt at justification with an ease not usually 
learned in the schoolroom. 

“And knowing the world as I do,” he resumed, 
so gravely and so kindly that his gravity communi- 
cated itself to her, ‘‘I want to warn my sister 
against some of the dangers she may meet there. 
It is not kind to its tender-hearted, impulsive 
children. It misunderstahds innocent enthusiasm. 
It would, for instance, take exception to your very 
natural affection for your boy friend, young 
Creighton.” 

“For Kevin?” she marveled, with such a depth 
and wealth of tenderness that Desmond started 
and turned to scan her face more closely. There 
were tears, actually tears, in her beautiful eyes; 
and as he stared at her aghast they dropped 
slowly, forlornly over her cheeks. 

Never in all his decorous life had Desmond 
Fitzgerald been so moved. Unknown impulses 
awoke in him, strange emotions stirred him. Pity, 
surprise and wrath fought with something stronger, 
more masterful, more fierce; something which 
made his throat swell and his blood jump out of its 
accustomed rhythm. For a moment the brother 
and sister were silent, and when Desmond spoke 
his voice was cleared of everything save sympathy. 


or 


“Dear Shiela, I am glad you told me this. It is 
right that I should know. Can you trust me a little 
further and tell me whether this young Kevin has 
ever said anything of a definite nature to you?” 

“Nothing,” answered Shicla, laying down her 
correct little hat and replacing it with the wreath of 
shining green, ‘‘that a brother might not say to a 
sister. We were very fond of one another.” 

‘Then it’s high time that you had a real brother 
to be fond of. Do you think, little Sister, that you 
could be fond of me?” 

Her only answer was a vivid blush and a look 
of such dismay and embarrassment that he went 
reassuringly on: 

“Tam already both fond and proud of you. 
And I want you to take me as your favorite brother; 
to come to me when anything puzzles or annoys 
you; to let me offer you a word of help or advice, 
and to promise not to be hurt or offended.” 

““Of course, I shall be only grateful,” she re- 
sponded, and before he could guess her purpose 
she plucked the garland from her own bright head 
and crowned him with it, adding with a sudden 
smile: ‘‘Desmond, the wisest of us all. But it 
really ought to be laurel, you know.” 

“Then that’s all right,”’said he with great satis- 
faction, amiably disentangling himself from_his 
green honors. “Now we understand one another. 
And to test your sincerity, Shiela, I’m going to 
begin by asking you not to be quite so cordial to 
John Lovell. It is graceful of you, dear,” said 
Desmond, who was intensely enjoying his new 
role and rapidly adjusting himself to its require- 
ments, ‘‘but it is not wise. You will mislead the 
poor chap into thinking that you care for him.” 

“But I do care for him,” she avowed, feeling her 
feet once more on safe conversational ground. 
“T owe him more than I can ever repay.” 

“You mean in the matter of your education?” 

“No, a greater, dearer debt. If it had not been 
for him I should never have known anything 
about you until the other night. But he was so 
fond obyou, spoke so often and so admiringly of 
you, that I almost felt as though you were alread: 
my friend when I saw you standing there with all 
the others who seemed. like strangers. I think,” 
said this model ‘‘sister,” ‘‘that he was so particu- 
larly patient and painstaking with me on your 
account. We mustn’t be ungrateful to him for 
that, must we?” 

The little pronoun so casually pronounced gave 
Desmond entirely disproportionate pleasure. 

“But we must be careful,” he warned, ‘‘not to 
make him fancy impossible things. And now one 
more word before we go down into the world 
again. Don’t allow yourself to think too much 
about that young fellow at Glencora. He may be 
all that you say—I hope he is—but he comes of 
flighty stock. Every one knows that the Earl is 
eccentric, and the daughter, who was in town last 
season, was an inveterate coquette. As the only 
great heiress who had come out of Ireland for 
many and many an age she achieved a certain 
notoriety. Yes,” said the learned Queen’s Coun- 
cilor judicially, “‘I congratulate myself that you 
are removed from the society of Lady Rosnah 
Creighton. The companionship of that spoiled, 
extravagant, unscrupulous young woman would 
be the worst possible influence for you.” 

“*I wonder, now,” was her only response. 


or 


The newly-met Fitzgerald family soon grew 
accustomed to the close companionship between 
Desmond and Shiela, and Lady Mary was, there- 
fore, not greatly surprised when Desmond came to 
her sitting-room one morning, carrying an open 
letter, and asked her, with a degree of eagerness of 
which she would have thought him incapable: 
**Lady Mother, can you spare Shiela for a week 
or two?” 

It had been the habit of Lady Mary’s life to 
acquiesce, and she followed it now: ‘Of course, 
dear. Why?” 

“Because I am forced to return to London and 
I should like to give her the benefit of a few weeks 
of the season there.” 

“TI am sure that would be very nice,” said the 
yielding Lady Mary, ‘and very kind of you. You 
are sure she would not be in your way?” 

Desmond reassured her warmly. ‘This was no 
impulsive proposal; he had been thinking of it 
frequently during the last week. There was his 
house, his eminently desirable and well-appointed 
house, with its faithful Mrs. Trippitts and its well- 
trained servants. And here was a letter from 
dear, old Lady Fortescue —did not Lady Mary 
remember her?—to whom Desmond had written 
a hint of his intention, and who was enthusias- 
tically in favor of it. ‘Bring the sweet child to 
me at once,” he read. ‘‘I shall see that she enjoys 
her little glimpse of life. I hereby appoint myself 
her chaperon and duenna.” 





“It will be very nice indeed,” repeated Lady 
Mary; ‘but what does Shiela sa : 

Shicla had said, as yet, nothing. It appeared 
that Desmond preferred to have the details well 
in hand before broaching the project to her. One 
of the details was the consent of the General, who 
was extremely loth to part with the flower of his 
flock, the very living image of his poor, dear 
mother; ‘‘the only one of the lot,” as he often told 
his wife, “‘with whom I find the slightest trace of 
companionship. Desmond is a prig, Gerald a 
knave, Lawrence a boor, and. Owen a fool. But 
that girl has brains.” 

So, it chanced, had the prig. Very deftly and 
elusively he suggested the desirability of opening 
Shiela’s eyes. At Avonmere, he pointed out, she 
had not much society, no admirers save the men of 
her own household ‘and—John Lovell. Had the 
General ever noted her gentle friendliness with 
John Lovell? Yes, Desmond had brains. 


ot 











It remained presently only to buy the tickets and | 


to tell Shiela, and these formalities the success- 
ful Queen’s Councilor executed in due order. At 
first Miss Fitzgerald laughed and changed the 
subject. Brought quietly back to it, she protested 
that she could not leave her parents who had so 
kindly invited her to visit them. Reassured on this 
point, she developed a sudden attachment for the 
society of her other brothers. Laughingly con- 
tradicted, she qualified this attachment by bestow- 
ing it all upon Owen. Yes, she was devoted to 
Owen. Asked if she wished Owen to be included 


in the invitation, she suggested that ne would | 
could act as her su 


probably love London an 
stitute in the expedition. In vain she pleaded fear 
of trains, a habit of seasickness, lack of suitable 
apparel, any and every excuse which she could 
invent. All througha year-long rainy day Desmond 
persisted. Upon every available occasion he was 
ready with new inducements and arguments. 

At about five o’clock there was a break in the 
clouds, and Shiela ventured out upon the terrace 
for a turn in the cool air. What could she do? she 
wondered. What could she say? How could she 
tell the truth now? Was there ever a more hideous 

osition? When she heard a step behind her and 
knew it to be Desmond's she grew desperate. He 
was going to persuade again! Finally she turned 
to him with this much of frankness. 

“IT cannot go with you. There is a reason which 
I have not told you, which I cannot tell you.” 

“Only in your imagination, dear. All of us who 
are older and more fitted to judge tell you that 
you ought to go.” 

“If some one else were to tell you there is a rea- 
son would you still think that it lay only in my 
imagination?” 

“Some one else? Who else?” 

“Mr. Lovell.” 

At this confirmation of his very worst fears 


Desmond’s heart turned to water beneath his | 


correct waistcoat. Shiela went on eagerly: 

“You have known him for a long time. He 
would not be likely to imagine things. Won’t you 
take his word? Go to him and say: ‘Do you know 
of any just and sufficient reason for my not taking 
my sister to London with me for a few weeks?’ 
You will see that he will agree with me. It is 
impossible. Go now. I will wait here for you.” 

_He was away for half an hour or so, and the 
girl, having forced the unpleasantness of the ex- 
planation upon Lovell, was trying to prepare her- 
self for—she hardly knew for what. Would 
Desmond be angry? Amused? Hurt? Wasitall 
over? Would he tell the others or allow the com- 
edy to continue for a few more days? Would he 
pretend that he had guessed it all along? 


a 


Suddenly he reappeared, and she sprang up | 


with a little cry as he came toward her. Bewilder- 
ment, horror and incredulity were written in his 
white face. All the artificiality had left his man- 
ner, and he leaned upon the stone balustrade 
without a word. 


“T beg,” she began gently, when the silence had | 


lasted longer than she cared to bear, ‘‘that you will 
not think too unkindly of me. I had meant to tell 
you from the first, but you were all so good to me, 
and I liked you all so much, that I put it off from 
hour to hour and then turned you over to Mr. 
Lovell. Were you dreadfully surprised when he 
told you?” 

“He told me nothing. I asked him the question 
you dictated just as you dictated it.” 

“And his answer?” 

“Was that there was reason—an insurmount- 
able reason. That if I persisted in my intention he 
should take steps to prevent it. And then he said, 
with a sardonic smile: ‘I decline to tell you what 
this obstacle is, but I will tell you for your guid- 
ance that you are being deceived. You flatter 
yourself that you know your sister. Well, I tell 
you, she is an utter stranger to you.’ So I knocked 
him down and came back to you.” 

“You knocked him down!” she repeated. 

“And came back to you. And now I want to 
hear this reason. From you. But, first I want 


you to let me take your hands again as you did on | 


that first night, and I want you to remember that 
nothing you can say will make any difference to 
me. I desire nothing more of life, my dear, than 
your companionship. I shall keep you with me 
always—if you will stay. I shall take such care of 
you. So, now, your hands.” 
“ “Not until you know. Mr. Lovell was quite 
right. Your sister is an utter stranger to you. 
You have never seen her. She is down in Glencora 
with her Aunt Patricia. She is shy and obstinate 
and very much in love with young Kevin Creighton. 
So she refused to come and I came in her stead.” 

“And you are ——” 

“‘Rosnah Creighton, Shiela’s friend. And when 





my brother marries your sister I shall really be a | 


sort of a sister to you, too.” 


‘“‘The Lady Rosnah Creighton,” said Desmond. 

‘**A spoiled and worldly woman,’” she quoted. 
‘And now that you know the worst, are you going 
to withdraw your promises. You assured me that 
nothing could change you; that you would let me 
stay with you. You promised. And now ——” 

He turned toward her irresolute, shaken by the 
changes of the last hour. But her smile was un- 
changed, though her eyes were shy and shining as 
she went to him. 

“Desmond, the dearest of us all,” she said, 
and gave him both her hands. 
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nual Special Sale 
| 4xtra Thich #30 trench Lage | 
Ostermoor Mattress| 
$18.50 
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If you have an Ostermoor 
Catalogue, ‘“‘The Test of 
Time,” at home, see page 


139, as above. 
Catalogue Mailed Free if You Wish 






Mattresses all full size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. long, 
zx one or two parts, round corners, five-inch inseamed bor- 
ders, French Rolled Edges, as illustrated. 

Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Sheets, all 
hand-laid, closed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. 

Weight, full 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular. 

Coverings, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills— 
finest quality, pink, blue, yellow, green or lavender, plain * 
or figured. High-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, 
striped in linen effect, or the good old-fashioned blue and 
white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

These Mattresses are the very softest and most luxurious 
we can make, built in the daintiest possible manner by our 
most expert specialists; represent, in the very highest degree, 
the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence, and are 


a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


Price $18.59 each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. Supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Order Direct of Us or Through 


Your Ostermoor Dealer 




















Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch 
border, 4’ 6” size, in two parts, costs 
$15.50. The $30 French Edge Mattress 
is two inches thicker, weighs 15 Ibs. 
more, has round corners—soft Rolled 
Edges—closer tufts, finer covering, and 
is much softer and far more resilient. 
Send your name on a postal for our 
free descriptive book, ‘“‘The Test of 
Time,” a veritable work of art, 144 
pages in two colors, profusely illus- y ) : 
trated; it’s well worth while. | ¢ y : 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


en third choice of color of covering, in 
11 be no time for correspondence. 





Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feathe: 





When ordering, please state first, second and 
case all you like ave already sold, as there 


This advertisement will not appear again. 
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Lord & Taylor 


(Wholesale 


One — 
Look for this 


Stamped 


Bm when you ask for ‘‘ONYX 


The peer of all Pure Silk 
Flose ts our — 
No, 106, Pure T 
Sole, Spliced H 
stic— pure br 
vable shade 


Sold everywhere. As 


Double 
I 


silk —ev ; 
$2.25 per pair. 


illiant threac 
nd color. Price. 


k your dealer, or write Dept. A. 


Distributors) 


Flostery 
Trade Mark 


A subscriber to THE LaprEs’ HoME 
JouRNAL : “The two pairs of 
“ONYX” Silklisle Hose I ordered 
recently have proven unusually satis- 
factory—I send an additional order 
for six pairs more. I do not remem- 
ber when I have been so well pleased.’’ 


This proves that our statements re- 
garding the superiority of ‘““ONYX”’ 
qualities are well founded. Ample prep- 
arations for supplying the demand on 
the popular numbers advertised have 
been made for the coming year. 

A resolution that will be a source of 
permanent pleasure should be made by 
every one to wear no HOSIERY but 
that bearing the ‘‘ONYX”’ Brand. Sub- 
stitution is shamelessly practiced — 

<’’ Hosiery 
refuse to take any unless bearing our 
trade-mark and number. 


Silk Lisle Hosiery for Women 


409/K. Black silk lisle, ight, soft, glossy, 
flexible, durable, double sole, spliced heel. 50¢. a pair. 


Out Size Silk Lisle Hose 
Feels Like Silk— Looks Like Si ‘er Than Silk. 


130/K. Women's ONYX" Bl Ik Lisle, Double 
Sole, High Spliced Heel, soft, silky, extra wide and’ elastic. 


75c. a pair. z 
For Men 


E/323. Men's Black and Colored Silk Lisle, every desir- 
able shade, a soft, lustrous silky hose, very desirable. 50c 
a pair. 

E/310. Black and Colored Lisle, Six Thread Heel and 
‘Toe, Four Threads all over; known to all men as ‘‘ the best I 
ever wore."’ The only Lisle Hose that will not burn nor is 
harsh to the feet. 50c. a pair. 


We will direct you 


to nearest dealer, or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 


Broadway 


New York 








BORAT! 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 
4 i 


ve Relief reo 


Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


ions of the 
“A little higher in 
s, than worth- 


in. 


&Drawing Materials 


If money-saving is an object to you, write for our 
Big 300-page Catalogue 
of Oil-painting and W ater-color materials,China- 
painting mate: rawing materials an 
Instruments. /t’s free, if you address Dept.L. 
HIRSHBERG ART CO. 


334 N. Howard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


-A [fie RUBBER TONGUE CLASP 


Marshall Field 


For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 

No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 

King Philip Cambric 











FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good” and in- 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 





and Company, Chicago 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Distributors 


THE RUBBER TONGUE HOSE SUPPORTER 


All objectionable features of ott 
The Russer ToNGUE CLAsP w 
unfastened. 


RUBBER TON! 


the best supporters on the market. They owe their present popularity to. the 
unusual excellence of the RUBBER TONGUE CLASP, and the splendid sa 


ner Hose Supporters have been eliminated. 
ill not slip, cannot tear, and does not come 


It can be attached quickly, released instantly, is simple to 
operate and lies flat. No button, therefore no hump. 


We pronounce 
IGUE HOSE SUPPORTERS 





ogether 
action it 





has given tens of thousands of people— women, children and men. 


Ask your dealer for RUBBER 
supply you, sample pair will be sent on 


TONGUE HC 
receipt of price. 





SUPPORTERS —if he cannot 


Address POSTOFFICE BOX 438, CHICAGO 


Front Pad Style 
Cotton 25c. Mercerized 50c. 
uisle 1 


WAY 


Side Elastic Style 
Women’s or Children’s Si 


Men's Garters 
Lisle 25c. Silk 50c. 





5c and 25c. 


TO 








| ing veil her che 








2 Uncertain Irene 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


tor Father’s desk, despite Irene’s chill assurance 
that its near-marble nose would melt before we 
reached the hotel. 

“You'll have to charter a freight steamer home, 
at this rate,” said the laden Mr. Wallis mildly. 

“T'd like to take the shop along, too,” said I, 
gazing covetously around the tiny, dusky space, 
crammed like a jewel-box with lovely, priceless 
trumpery. ‘‘We’ll find one of those cunning 
yellow cabs and load my trophies into that. Come 
on, Irene. Why are you pulling your thick veil 
down? It’s smothering hot.” 

Irene vouchsafed no reply. Beneath the mask- 
ks were so white that the freckles 
seemed standing out in relief. 

“How tired you do look, Irene!” said I, con- 
sciencesmitten. ‘‘Come, let’s get into the fresh 
air. Oh, I beg your pardon!” 

This last because in the gloomy doorway I*had 
bumped violently against a gentleman, in sun- 
helmet and goggles, just entering. The man 
passed me with a courteous, preoccupied bow. 

“That's your Floating Prince from the terrace, 
Irene,” whispered I, as we regained the sunshine. 

“Prince Nonsense!” said Irene, very briefly 
indeed. , “Philura, where’s your yellow cab? 











| I’m tired out.” 








“Tl find one!” Lieutenant Wallis bolted around 
a flowery corner. But—joy be! Instead of a 
cab he brought back three winsome gray-velvet 
donkeys, with high, red saddles, and glittering 
patent-leather hoofs, and jingling bells! 

“Not a cab in sight,” he explained. ‘Oh, 


| please, Miss Bradbury !” 


ax 


It took some time to cajole the scandalized 
Irene aboard the prettiest one. At length we 
cantered gayly up the cobblestoned hills to the 
Parade. However, we were just in time to see the 
last regiments dispersing. But we met Ned 
Douglass, and he delightedly joined our cavalcade, 
despite Lieutenant Wallis’s inhospitable glare. 
And away we went, down the long, breakneck 
slopes, across the sandy Neutral Ground, then out 
upon the wide, gay, Spanish plain, a place of pure 
enchantment, heaped up and brimming over—if 
only—if only ! 

Trene should have been happy, too; for hour 
upon hour she burrowed contentedly in the Noble 
Dust and Ashes-of-Greatness that her soul adores. 
The rest of us endured till three o’clock; then, 
half starved, we implored her to desist and go 
with us to the nearest inn. 

“But the local color is so incomparable here!” 
protested Irene, ciutching her sketch-book. 

““But we don’t want local color. We need local 
substance,” entreated Ned. ‘‘Ham and eggs and 
beefsteak, and two kinds of pie. Please, Miss 
Bradbury!” 

Irene knelt by a prostrate monolith. 

“Well—let me copy this inscription first,” 
insisted she. ‘*Mr. Wallis, can you decipher it? 
It is so obliterated that I cannot discern whether 
it is Latin or some earlier tongue.” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Wallis promptly. He focused 
his glass. “‘It’s plain Spanish. ‘Tourists—are 
— requested —not—to—appropriate—souvenir — 
stones—from— this—amphitheatre—or—souvenir 
—bones—from—the—Cemeterio.’” 

“Thank you,” said Irene, quite pink and very 
calm. ‘How far is it to the inn, Sid you say?” 


ar 


Ah, that Spanish inn, the Cruz del Oro! Low- 
browed, rose-garlanded, its drowsy courtyard 
cooled with fountain-spray and lit by slant, dusty 
sunbeams! Oh, for the twentieth time that day I 
pinched myself to make sure I was not dreaming. 

However, when luncheon arrived I need not 
pinch myself. Alas, as Ned said grimly, that 
luncheon was no dream! First, inscrutable little 
oily fishes, possessing, as Mr. Wallis delicately 
phrased it, the true flavor of antiquity; then an 
appalling stew—‘‘Pétage & la Ellis Island,” Ned 
christened it. ‘‘Pétage ala Ark,” Wallis corrected 
him. At which we put down our spoons and 
turned to the really attractive-looking omelet. 

“Omelette Surprise,” said Ned languidly. 
“With chocolate ice cream, or else pistachio-and- 
pineapple inside.” 

The cream didn’t appear, but ‘‘omelette sur- 
prise” it certainly was—no two mouthfuls alike, 
save that a dominant note of garlic pervaded the 
whole. Hopelessly we rose, nearer starvation than 
ever. When, with a flourish of trumpets, behold 
our beaming landlady, carrying aloft a noble 
roasted duck! 

Miraculously we all revived. Mr. Wallis seized 
the carving-knife (a bandit’s dirk in its palmy 
days, I’ll swear) and began. 

Alas, as I watched his struggles I owned a 
harrowing suspicion that that luckless bird had 
been torn from the bosom of his family—including 
the grandchildren—purposely to make a tourist 
holiday. Presently Mr. Wallis, grimly composed, 
but mortified cherry pink, laid down the knife 








| to get his breath. 


“T always win the ’Varsity wrestling matches,” 
said Ned. ‘‘ Let me get a sthrangle hold, and try.”” 

“‘T’d forgotten that Keats used to live in Spain,” 
remarked Ned with a sigh of defeat. 

“‘Keats?” queried Irene. 

“At this very inn, too,” said Ned pensively. 
“Don’t you remember? 


“Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations —'* 


Whereat Lieutenant Wallis rose and assaulted 
him with a dish-cover. 


or 


Our turquoise sky was curtained black with 
menacing cloud as we weakly climbed upon our 
patient steeds once more. But, deaf to our host- 
ess’s wails that we would be drowned, burnt up 
by lightning, or else beaten to pulp by thunder- 
stones (her own poetic phrase!), we strapped my 


| bric-&-brac to Irene’s saddle-bow and started. 


“Hi, Signora!” Ned pulled up. ‘‘Isn’t there a 
shorter cut back? Through the hills?” 

The Signora comprehended eagerly. There 
was, indeed, a path: a mere ‘‘camino de per- 
drices a 

““Highway of the partridges,’” translated Mr. 

is. ‘To follow as the birds do—by instinct.” 
hen I’ll yield command to the other donkey,” 
and Ned dropped his reins on Pegasus’s neck. 
We all followed suit. 
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At first the “partridge road” trotted meekly on 
a level, but soon it fled to cover between wild, 
ragged hills. And there our woes began. Not 
gentle Andalusian slopes, but rocky steeps and 
black brigandish ravines, with never a hut nor a 
human thing in sight. The rain thrashed down 
like icy pebbles, it grew so dark that we could 
hardly see the white stones that marked our foot- 
hold along the slanting shelf-trails. We were 
soaked, and freezing, and sulky—and scared. 

Suddenly, at the tiptop of the wildest, wickedest 
ledge, the ‘partridge road” spread its wings and 
simply flew away. There we perched, like four 
scared beetles on a telegraph-pole. Not a ghost of 
a path ahead: breakneck rocky walls on each 
side: and below, black in shadow, the roar of 
the swollen mountain torrent along a fathomless 
gorge. 

“This trail must go somewhere,” insisted the 
dauntless Irene. ‘It can’t melt into thin air. 
Get up, Fra Diavolo!” 


or 


Fra Diavolo put all four patent-leather hoofs 
together and hooked them into the rock. Irene 
smacked him with her sodden parasol. Fra 
Diavolo loosened one foot long enough for a 
reproachful kick, then screwed himself neatly 
together again. 3 

“Please don’t, Miss Bradbury,” Ned implored. 
“If he should buck here you’d go headlong. Wait 
till Wallis and I prospect a bit.” 

“There’s a path, afzer all,” called Mr. Wallis, 
reappearing after some moments like a drowned 
Jack-in-the-Box. ‘We'll have to go slow, for the 
rock is like wet glass. Come along, now. Hike, 
Bucephalus, will you?” 

No, Bucephalus wouldn’t. Not he—as, moved 
by one madding emotion, the four donkeys backed 
together and stood, heads down, one rooted mass 
of obstinacy. 

“Let’s rope ’em together and make a bob- 
sled,” suggested Ned, exasperated. ‘‘Get along 
there!” 

His vindictive slap missed Bucephalus and 
clipped Fra Diavolo. Shocked from his statuesque 

im, the Fra bolted the phalanx, and clattered 
straight down that ghastly cliff. 

“Come on, Philura! it isn’t half so bad as 
it looks!” shrieked Irene above the storm. 1 
followed, not courageously—too scared to stay 
behind. 

Sixty feet down we found the path: a ridge- 
pole ledge, the river roaring on our left: on our 
right a sheer drop into blackness. The donkeys 
held back, but Irene’s blood was up; she ham- 
mered and prodded Fra Diavolo across that giddy 
crest as blithely as if she were urging him over the 
Rustic Bridge at Central Park. 

Suddenly something struck me on the head. 

**Hang on, for dear life! Worst hailstorm I 
ever saw!” yelled Mr. Wallis. ‘Stop, Miss 
Bradbury; you can’t tell where you're going! 
Stop!” 

But Irene pounded straight ahead, and I fol- 
lowed. All at once I looked up. Directly down 
the path, not fifty feet ahead of Irene, I caught a 
glimpse of a toiling, muffled shape—a man on a 
donkey, stooped almost double against the storm. 

“Trene, be careful!” I screamed. But the wind 
blew my voice straight back in my throat, and 
Irene labored straight on. For, blind without her 
glasses, and bewildered by the storm, Irene had 
lashed Fra Diavolo into a gallop. Down the hill 
they sped, straight upon that toiling, muffled 
pair, and bowled them, like two united tenpins, 
right over the edge and down the hill! 

And then, without one word, Irene sprang from 
Fra Diavolo and dashed down after. 


or 


“I haven't killed him, after all,” she called w 
calmly, as the boys and J, gasping and sick with 
terror, reached the ledge. ‘‘But he’s badly 
stunned. Creep down over those loose stones— 
careful, Mr. Wallis! There! Now we'll lift him 
together. Philura, please stop screaming and help 
Mr. Douglass pull him over the edge.”’ 

I stopped and I pulled. Together we stretched 
our limp victim in the path and loosened his great 
storm-hood. There was a deep cut across his 
forehead. His face was covered with blood. 

“T think your engraved mirror did that,” said 
Irene pleasantly. ‘‘And the bust of Apollo hit him 
over the head. I distinctly heard it crack. Give 
me your handkerchief, Mr. Wallis.” 

Steady as an ambulance surgeon she mopped 
away the blood. Then she looked down into his 
unconscious face. And at that one look her 
cheeks went whiter than his own, and, with one 
breathless word, she dropped back, ashen and 
trembling, against Fra Diavolo. 

“Oh, Irene, what is it?” I screamed. ‘‘Is he 
dead? Did you kill him? Why, Irene Bradbury! 
It’s your Floating Prince!” 

hereat the victim feebly opened one battered 
eye. ‘Irene Bradbury?’” he remarked in an 
affable whisper. ‘‘‘Irene?’ Is this Gibraltar? 
Or is it West Newton, Massachusetts? Do I 
wake or dream? ‘Irene?’” 


CONTINUED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL 


THE JOURNAL'S 
BINDERS ARE REDUCED 


For several years past we have been carrying in 
stock a binder made to hold the twelve num- 
bers of THE JouRNAL of the size issued three and 
four years ago. 

This binder has been selling at one dollar—a!l 
charges of transportation prepaid; but, owing to 
the increases made from year to year in the size of 
the magazine, we now find that the binder will 
hold only seven or eight issues of the year, and we 
therefore propose to our readers an opportunity of 
obtaining these conveniences at a marked reduc- 
tion in price. 

They will be sold hereafter at fifty cents each, 
transportation prepaid. Just at this time of the 
year, when a new volume is beginning, many 
people will probably want to take advantage of 
such a bargain. 

There are only a few of the binders at present in 
stock,-and. we would advise immediate response 
to this offer before the supply is, exhausted. 
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ere Born in February 


By Angela Boyce 


he shortest month of the year, if it happens 
o be your birth month. 

February was one of the two months which the 
Emperor Numa added to the calendar 713 B. C. 
‘The name February comes from the Latin word 
Februarius, meaning to expiate, because at this 
season the Romans celebrated the festival of 
expiation. 
he old Anglo-Saxons called it ‘“Sprout-kale 
monath,” as the cabbages sprouted at this time. 
It was later named ‘‘Sol monath”—sun month. 


Pisces, the Latin word for fish, is 

> the zodiacal sign for February, into 
which sign the sun moves on the 
nineteenth of the month. The sun is 


in the sign Aquarius from the first to 

the nineteenth. Both signs are said 
K to influence you, chiefly the sign 

prominent at the date of birth. 

If you were born between the first and the 
twenticth of the month you will be blessed with 
strong common-sense, keen perceptions, versatility, 
conservatism and remarkable executive ability. if 
your birthday occurs between the nineteenth and 
the end of the month you are, so the wise oracles 
say, promised, in addition, an extremely poetic 
temperament. You will be thoughtful and studi- 
ous, conscientious and faithful to duty, kind, but 
very obstinate in holding to your own opinions and 
economical to a fault. 

February’s birthstone is the amethyst, which 
signifies power of deep love. Let me repeat a 
comforting little verse about the amethyst : 





Y%n have good reason to be interested in this, 
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“The February-born shall find 

Screnity and peace of mind, 
Freedom from anger and from care, 
li they an amethyst shall wear.’ 








The February flower is the primrose. It means 
sadness. 

February is the favorite marriage month in 
Italy; the first, third, nineteenth and twenty-first 
being especially favorable for tying the knot. You 
are warned, however, that you will be tempting 
Fate if you choose the eleventh of February for 
your wedding day. 

Here is a cheerful little prophecy if 
already chosen a February wedding day 

“ Married in Febi ther 
Life you'll m 


you have 















s sleety wi 
1 tune togethe 





February has some unlucky da 
eighth, tenth, seventeenth, twent: 
seventh and twenty-eighth. The first three named 
are especially unlucky. A quaint old proverb 
says, regarding February weather: 

“All the months in the year 
Despise a fair Februecr.” 


in all: the 
h, twenty- 
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If You Were Born on One of These Days 


F YOUR birthday falls on the first of February 

so does that of Victor Herbert, the composer, in 
1859. The Federal Congress abolished slavery in 
the United States on the first, in 186s. 

If your birthday falls on the third ‘that was the 
birthday of Mendelssohn, who was born on the 
third, in 1809, and Horace Greeley on this day, in 
if11, The fifth was the date of the birth of Ole 


Bull, the famous violinist, in 1810. The evangelist 
Moody was also born on the fifth, in 1837. 

Were you born on the sixth of February? So 
was Sir Henry Irving, in 1838. President Fillmore 
was born on the seventh, in 1800, and Charles 


Dickens on this day,in 1812. Was the eighth your | 


birthday? It was also the birthday of John 
Ruskin, in 1819, and_of General William T. 
Sherman, in 1820. President William Henry 
Harrison was born on the ninth, in 1773. The 
“Weather Bureau” of the United States is said to 
date from this day, in 1870. 

If you were born on the tenth so was Charles 
Lamb, in 1775. The tenth was the date of the late 
Queen Victoria’s marriage to Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg, in 1840. The Czar of Russia de- 
clared war against Japan on the tenth, 1904. The 
eleventh was the date of the birth of Daniel Boone, 
in 1735, and of Thomas A. Edison, in 1847. 

Were you born on the twelfth of February? 
Abraham Lincoln and Charles Darwin were both 
born on this day and in the same year, in 1809. 
‘This was also the date of the discovery of gold in 
Australia, in 1851, and of the birth of Eduard 
Strauss, in 1835. 

Was the fifteenth your birthday? It was also 
the day on which Daubigny, the artist, was born, 
in 1817. Marcella Sembrich, the singer, was born 
on this day, in 1858. The battleship ‘‘Maine” 
was blown up in Havana Harbor on the fifteenth, 
in 1898. 

It was on the eighteenth of February that 
Paganini, the great violinist, was born, in 1784. 
George Peabody had this birthday, in 1795. 

Were you born on the nineteenth? Adelina 
Patti was born on this day, in 1843. If the twen- 
tieth was your birthday it was also the day on 
which Joseph Jefferson was born, in 1829. 

Cardinal Newman had a birthday on the twenty- 
first, in 1801, and Mcissonier, the French artist, in 
1811. This was also the day in 1871 that the 
District of Columbia became a Territorial Govern- 
ment, and the Washington Monument was dedi- 
cated on the twenty-first, in 1885. 

The twenty-second is memorable as the birth- 
day of George Washington, in 
the poet Lowell, in 1819. The great composer 
Handel was born on the twenty-third of February, 
1685. 

Were you born on the twenty-fourth? The 
piercing of the Simplon Tunnel was completed on 
this day, in 1905. Camille Flammarion had a 
birthday on the twenty-fifth, in 1842, Victor Hugo, 
the author, and Elihu Vedder, the painter, on the 
twenty-sixth, the former in 1802 and the latter in 
1836. Henry W. Longfellow was born on the 








twenty-seventh, in 1807, and Ellen Terry on this | 


day, in 1848. 

Rachel, the great tragedienne, claimed the 
twenty-cighth, in 1821. Rossini, the composer, 
was born on the twenty-ninth, in 1792. 

I shall talk about March next month. 

NOTE — Do you know on which day of the week you 
were born? If not, and you feel sufficiently interested, 
send Miss Boyce a line, mentioning dates, inclose a self- 
addressed envelope bearing a two-cent stamp, and she will 
be glad to tell you. Just address Miss Angela Boyce, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


to make a first start, and February is 

just far enough behind to make one 
ieel somewhat like a laggard. That is the reason, 
I fancy, why this month marks a lull in the activ- 
ities of some members. However that may be, 
there are three logical times: to begin to earn 
money—before it is needed, when it is needed, and 
when the opportunity presents itself. Come to 
think of it, that covers about all the time there is, 
does it not ?—for one is always needing money or 
will need it shortly, and The Girls’ Club furnishes 
the perennial opportunity to earn it. 

Did you ever know that ‘redeeming the time” 
means, literally, ‘‘buying up the opportunity” ? 
Think about it and see if it isn’t true that for every 
gpportunity used one must pay a price—not in 
dollars and cents, but in effort, in the sacrifice 
of Icisure or one’s personal inclinations. The 
Club’s opportunities cost nothing in money, but 
they do cost some effort, though many girls insist 
that they find the work more fun than play. 

Today I received a letter from a thoughtful little 
girl who wants to join the Club because she wants 
to earn money for something quite special when 
she grows older, and this is her reason for begin- 
ning so soon. ‘‘My father often tells me that by 
beginning young and practicing continually we can 
acquire all things.” There are ever so many 
things that each of us desires to “acquire,” so I sug- 
gest that we all begin while the new year is still 
young, practice continually, and at the end of the 
year sce where we ‘‘come out.” 


You Could Do This 


At the girls say that the letters from successful 
members are the very best part of our column. 
“For,” they say, “they make us feel that we could 
do it, too!” And so they could. Here are two of 
that kind from girls near home, if a club with a 
world-wide membership may be said to have a 
home. The first is from a little Pennsylvania girl: 


“Dear Girls’ Club: 

“ Could you spare the end of The Girls’ Club column 
for a little Keystone State girl to tell what she has 
done through the Club? Istarted last of May, and. 
\ first of August I had earned een dollars and 
cents besides “autiful s' tik: u 
where I got it, I wis! 
STATE GIRL.” 


TIS hard to begin anything new in 
February, for the beginning of the 
new year seems to be the logical time 




























you all success. 


Here is one from a girl who will be a bride by 
the time you read this: 


“Dear Girls’ Club: 

“It is surely not because I do not duly appreciate 
what the Club has done for me that I haven't written 
you before to thank you for the pretty swastika pin 
and the ten dollars extra prize money which I earned. 
through the Club, Now I am working even harder, 
and this month I expect to earn twenty-five dollars 






extra, which I shall put aside to help purchase my * 


trousseau, I shall have to thank our Club at least for 
my wedding gown. Other girls who have to § 
home and be hous ould join our Club 
want to carn money nd quickly. 1 

very great help to : EMPIR 



















And here is a note from a Southern girl, a very 
active worker: 


“ Dear Girls’ Club: 

“Would you care to know what I did with the 
money I earned through the Club? 1 took a three- 
weeks’ trip to Washington with a part of it and used 
the rest to start a bank account. I had a delightful 
trip and am now home again ready to start afresh in 
our Club work and make the bank account grow. Our 
Club grows better every month. I cannot yet under- 
stand how you manage to do so much for the members, 
but though I can't understand it I'm willing enough 
to profit’ by all the wonderful. opportunities. my 
membership brings me. I should hardly know how 
to get along without it, really.” 


Swastika Club Sketches 


I WISH I might tell right in our column who won 
the honors, but it is a point of honor with the 
Club not to publish names. Still, the four happy 
possessors of gold pieces are quite willing that their 
‘ellow-members should know of their good fortune, 
and I shall be glad to tell you who they are if you 
will write to me. And wouldn’t you like to be an 


Honor Girl next time? Try for it! J’ll help you | 


all I can. 

Such enthusiastic letters came, written upon the 
lovely swastika stationery, all brimming over with 
delight and full of determination to earn a box 
each month—for the really active members may 
secure free cach month fifty sheets of fine French 
cambric notepaper and fifty envelopes to match, 
all bearing the Club emblem embossed in gold and 
packed in a dainty box. 

Be sure to earn a Delft pin just as soon as you 
can. Like the swastika, these pins must be seen 
to be appreciated. There isn’t room to say more 
about them, but if you will hunt up THE JouRNAL 
for last month you will find in the Club column a 
picture of the pin and something about the pot- 
teries where the pins are made. No two are alike, 
and each is made in Delft for our use alone. 


Salaries for All Girls 


Not only for the Swastika girls, but for all 
members. Come right in, all of you, and 


1732, and of | 








By Deacers 
EveryWHERE 


OR 


Sent Postpaip 
On Receipt oF 


ADJUSTO 


CORSETS 
«Made For~ 


Stout Women 


Ghe adjustment is easily accom- 


plished by pulling the straps 
steadily but firmly to the sides 
—not upward or downward. 
The result will be reduced hip 
measure and flattened abdo- 
men. Reverse motion of 
hands effects immediate free- 
dom. The ADJUSTO is instantly 


adjusted to make smaller or larger— 


“in the twinkling of an eye.” 


610 MEDIUM 
614 LONG 


PRICE— $3 20 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO, 


NEW YORK 


Makers 


ROYAL WORCEST 


WORCESTER MASS. san Francisco 


CHICAGO 








| CLEANS 
Paint 
Woodwork 
Windows 
Marble 
Bathtubs 
Oilcloth 


BRIGHTENS 
Tins 
Knives 
Forks 
Steel 
Enamel ware 
| Crockery 








POLISHES 


Mirrors 
Brass, 
Nickel 
Copper 
Zine 
Aluminum 





ALL SURFACES 
POLISHES ALL METALS 
WEARS OUT NEITHER 


SCOURS 
Pots 
Kettles 
Sinks 


Earthen ware 
Refrigerators 
Iron ware 


“The Kodak Baby Book” 


A helpful little booklet telling 
how to successfully keep a pho- 
tographic record of the baby— 
how to make the pictures, how to 
arrange them. Illustrated with 
a dozen home pictures of the 
author’s own baby. 


Free at any Kodak Dealers or by mait. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











~ PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


| Are fast to sunlight, washing and rubbing and color more goods than others. 





Ask your druggist or mailed at 10c 


learn about these generous offers. A lot of girls | PeF package. Write for free booklet — How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO., Quincy, Il. 


have been earning them ever since the first of 
October, and each week the number grows larger. 


Some who are earning the largest salaries are | Sold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection 
Bristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. 

neans much to cleanly 
only ones who 


among the newest members. The fact that you 
“never earned money before” need not deter 
you. All that is necessary is to send a letter or 
postal card addressed to 
Tue Gres’ ‘CLus 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





| “Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend.” 











Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 


Hole in handle and hook to 





! 





B 
“Fook F 


Boorrer, 
PLORENCE MEG: @O,, 110 


riley 
Pipe Strdet, Florence, Mass, 


is Children’s 2: 
mailor at dealBrs. Send for our free 
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Hair on Approval 


We are the Largest Manufacturer in 
the joods and 
Toilet Requisites. 
Switches from $1.00 up. 





















o oz. 2c in. switch . . . $1.25 

switch 25 

52 2 OZ. 36 switch 4.00 

Lightweight wavy switch 2.50 
Featherweight stemless switch, 

22 in. long, natural wavy 4.95. 

Natural curly pompadour . _ 2.90 

Finest wigs, made to order, $15.00 to 50.00 


Gray, Blond and difficult shades 


cost a little more. 


Book on FR EE 


Hair Beautifying 
‘dress our interesting and 


Ve will send to 
e book telling all about correct care of 
for dressing, and how to 







The book also describes up- 


description, 


E. BURNHAM, 
Dept. 1, 70 and 72 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Build a Bungalow 


Complete plat $10 


bill of mater 
silver 


for 
100 
page 

00k 
of 


, Specifications, details and 
lof this Bungalow only 


Plans, giving size of House, size of Roo 
Heights of Ceilings, approximate cost, etc. 


V. W. VOORHEES, Arch’t, 400 Eitel Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


For School - Children’s 


LUNCHES 


ask for Wallace Waxed Paper (household brand) and insist on 
getting it. No imitation can hope to equal the excellence 
of the original. Wallace Waxed Paper is a sheet of the finest 
tissue thinly coated with a film of antiseptic non-adhesive 
wax. — Wrapped around fodd-stuffs packed together, it re- 
tains freshness and flavor, prevents contamination from 
odors,and keeps sticky things separate. It is ideal for school 
children’s lunches, traveller's hampers, etc. Don't forget 
to say * Wallace ’* to the stationer or department store man, 
We'll be glad to send you a free sample that 
explains why that's important. 


National Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199-201 Franklin Street, New York 


POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1908 contains 220 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators and how to 
operate them. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them, It's really an encyclopzedia 
of chickendom, You need it. Price only 15 cts 
©. C, SHOEMAKER, Box 1242, Freeport, Ill. 














SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK on 








wards of 500 complete lines of switches of every | 











| to plan. 
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A VALENT! 
By Alice Crary 


TIE three roses within your hair, 
Oh, maid of the merry heart: 
A white, and a red, and a pink bud fair, 
And the cluster is bound with a kiss and a prayer 
That none of the three may part: 
For the heart of the white is your purity, 
And the heart of the red is my fre, 
And the dear little bud is the mystery 
Of the fullness of our desire : 
Oh, love of today; and oh, love of tomorrow: 
Guard the three hearts from all blighting of sorrow. 


SIX GREAT MOMENTS 
IN A WOMAN'S LIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


E 








useless? Mother, don’t you see that am a woman 
now, not a plaything, not at 

“You heard all?” Mother 

“Yes, I heard all.” 

Quickly I went to the man that I loved. 

““Am Vnot to be trusted?" I asked him gravely, 
yet with a sobbing catch in my breath that I could 
not control. *‘Am I not to be trusted? Lam yours 
for all times. Iam substantial, dear, and I want 
you to marry me while you have nothing. Will 
you, Floyd?” 

Oh, I waited, waited for his answer that would 
prove me worthy or wanting in essentials! 

With a very passion of love he caught me to him. 

“Beth,” he cried—‘‘ Beth! Don’t say any more.” 

Then, with a gesture of humili he turned to 
my father. 

“Tam not worthy of her, sir,” 
I have her very soon?” 

Father nodded silently, his filled with tears. 
I raised my head and looked over Floyd’s shoulder. 

“Shall I try to broil the steak tonight, Mother?” 
I asked. 


NOTE — The third article in this series, 





ked, her voice low. 





” he said, “‘but may 








“When the First 


Realities Creep Into One’s Life,” will appear in the next | 


(the March) issue of The Journal. 


NOT SOMETIME, 
BUT NOW 


A Story of Two Young Couples 


WHETHER or not Hell is paved with our neg- 
lected good intentions nobody can say. But 
they certainly do make this life uncomfortable to 
most of us. Every day we jostle against crowds 
of gentle, well-meaning old people who have been 

of very little use to anybody, and who are miser- 
able with the consciousness of the chances which 
they had to help their fellow-travelers, and which 
they never used. 


In fact, when you look into things you find that | 
ew downright vicious sinners in | 
But | 


there are very 
the world, making it a foul and deadly place. 
there are multitudes of weak, dilatory folk, who 
mean to be useful and heroic and Christlike— 
tomorrow—and who drop out of the world, their 
work undone. It is they who continually dra, 
down their families, their town, their country, an 
for that matter, the world. 

The facts of the life of a commonplace man, 
who is known to many of the readers of this maga- 
zine, will make this more clear. 


Thomas Holt and his wife live in a village near | 


Philadelphia. Holt began work as a reporter on 
an evening paper. When they first met they were 
young, healthy and strong. Tom had ability and 
Skill in his work. Molly possessed much beauty 
and charm. Neither had any money. 

“We won't wait for that. We’ll earn it,” 
Tom. 
make a happy marriage. We 
of love now.’ 

When they were married he would not consent 
to live ina boarding. -house. ‘*We want a home i in 
our life,” he said, “‘and we want it at once.’ 






said 


They bought a four-roomed cabin on an acre of | 


near the city. They spent every spare 
in making it comfortable and pretty. Tom 
e genius in building bookcases 


ground 
minute 
developed pos 





| and kitchen shelves; and Molly painted and 


papered with her own hands. 

Potter, a young lawyer, owned the next house. 
“T hope sometime,” said he, one day, “to have 
time to cultivate this lot.” 

That evening Tom borrowed a plow and went 
to work at his field. From time to time he set out. 
fruit trees, raspberry bushes, plants which would 
flower in the early spring, in the summer and in the 
autumn. ‘‘No annuals,” he said. ‘We have no 
time for weeding, Molly.” Next summer their 
house stood in a bower, a thing of beauty. 

One evening, as he ard Potter came home to- 
gether on the train, the young dawyer said: “My 
wife finds life here very lonely, he is busy all 
day. When I come home I am tired of talking to 
strangers. She has seen nobody but the baby and 
the maid.” 

mae never thought of that,” said Tom. ‘A 
woman’s brain needs to come in contact with those 
of other human beings as well as a man’s.” After 
a minute’s silence he said: ‘‘Let us begin to set 
this matter right now. Bring 3 your wife over after 
tea, and a magazine or two.” 

The Potters came with a basket of oranges. The 
Holts had some cookies. They read and talked 
and laughed until bedtime. That was the begin- 
ning of the informal visiting which made strangers 
declare the social life of X—— the most charming 
in the country. 

As soon as Tom’s boy began to think he began 
“Sometime Father will take us to Europe 
to see the world,” he said. 

“Not to Europe, but to Washington,” said Tom ; 





“‘and not sometime, but now.” 


Father, mother and boy started that week. 
They went to Washington and Mount Vernon. 


| At other times they went to New York, to Niagara, 


to Boston. They traveled on the day cars, they 
put up at cheap hotels, but they had thrilling ad- 
ventures and glimpses of the outside world, and of 
the beauty of life outside, and they learned to know 
and love each other as never before. 

Tom is now an old man of authority and of wide 
influence. He has had no more knowledge nor a 
stronger brain than his neighbors. 

The secret of his power lies in his habit of seiz- 
ing on the present moment, and wresting from it 
all of its possibilities. 


“We have other capital out of which to | 
will take the blessing | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1908 


SHERWIN 
PAINTS AND 
| 




















F you will write for our book, 


Address all inguiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., 
London Address: 


T is wonderful what a large part paint and varnish 
play in the decoration of a home, and how impor- 
tant it is that the paint and virnish used should be 

selected with care. This means not only paints and other 

finishes of the right colors and shades to harmonize with 
one another and with the surroundings, and appropriate 
to the surface, but also of good material that will Jast. 

A paint or varnish which is not good and not adapted 

to the surface will soon make it look shabbier than if no 

paint or no varnish had been used at all. 

Sherwin-Williams paints and varnishes are appro- 
priate for the home because they are right for their 
purpose— a treatment for every surface. 


‘Paints and Varnishes for the Home,” 
will find a complete description of all paints, varnishes, stains and enamels for 
household use and directions for applying them. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


LARGEST (Because Best) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS in the WORLD 
Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in 23 Principal Cities 

Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
7 Well Court, Queen St., E. 


WILLIAMS 
VARIISHE. 5S 


you 


Sent free on request. 








$250 in Cash Prizes 


To test the value of our advertis- 
ing in the past, and to find out how 
many people have really learned 
fron it what Alabastine is and why 
it should be used for wall decora- 
tion, we offer the following prizes 
for the best answers of 50 words or 
less to this question — 


Why is Alabastine better than 
kalsomine or wall-paper? 





The Sanitary Wall Coating 


is put up in sixteen different tints and white, 
in dry powdered form, to be mixed with cold 
water and applied to any surface with a flat 
brush, and is used for wall decorations in 
homes, schools, churches and public buildings. 


The $250 in cash prizes will be divided 
as follows :— First Prize, $50; Five Prizes of 
$10 each; Ten Prizes of $5 each; Twenty- 
five Prizes of $2 each; Fifty Prizes of $1 each. 

91 Cash Prizes in all. Contest free to all. 
Send your answer at once. Awards made 
April Ist, 1908. 


The book, * Dainty Wall Decorations,"* contains 
beautiful color plans for decorating every room in 
the average home, and gives much valuable infor- 
mation. Mailed anywhere for 10c coin or stamps. 


The Alabastine Company, 


900 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. A, 105 Water Street, New York City 


Grab’s Keyless Basket 


ENCOURAGES ee 
It automatically registers the deposit 
of each coin. Capacity $30.00. _Impos- 
sible to extract any money until $5.00 or 
a multiple thereof in dimes is deposited — 
when bank automatically opens. Made 
of solid steel and iron, oxidized copper 
finish. Size 2% x 3% inches; weight 14 

ounces. Price §1.00 prepaid in U. S. 

Order today — money back if 
not satisfied. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., 1159 Ashland Bleck Chicago, Th. 


Agents — Our offer will interest you— 








roe the 





FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1906 
FREE 


JAMES VICK’S cone 
424 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 





send 25 cents 


If Intending to Build $574.25, cont 
of inexpensive houses, Plans and 
photos with costs. $900 to $5500. 
Complete working plans from $1 up. 
LATEST AND BEST IDEAS. 
C.L.EastmanCo., Archts., Des Moines) Iav 


























There’s SAFETY 


in this Signature — 


It's a guarantee of purity—a 
guarantee that your meat ex- 
tract is free from chemicals and 
fat; in fact that you have the 
genuine pure and safe. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


FRESH AIR 
While You Sleep | 


The most delicate person 
can sleep in bed in a warm |} 
room and be protected from 

chills and colds, wind and | 
rain, and yet get fresh air 
with every breath, with the 
Walsh Window Tent 
It comes in over the 
pillow and fits loosely around the neck. Can be 
put into or taken out from any window easily 
and quickly by a tun of a thumbscrew ; is not 
conspicuous. No or Pays for 
itsell the first year in fuel bills, Write today for 
literature, Satisfaction guaranteed. Tents, $10. 


pees SR me rat co. 

















ALWAYS KEPT 


WOMEN’S HANDS 


WHITE AND SOFT 


A million pairs of these women’s work gloves 
sold every year. Used in sweeping, clothes. 
: hanging, tending 
furnace, etc. 
Protects hands, 
my Automobile Cutf 
rotects 

ay? 5 Cc 

ive pairs, prepaid, $1.00. 
Fremont Mitten &Glove Co., 207 Wood St., Fremont, Ohio 


C. MASPERO — 


The man who for forty years has sold | | 
the best and highest grade 


Pure Olive Oil 


that money can buy 
60c buys a trial can delivered free in U.S. . 


C. MASPERO, Dept. L, 333 Greenwich St.,N.Y. 


STANDARD BRED POULTRY 


100 pens of the finest poultry in America, 
for sale. 14 different varieties. Write for 
FREE catalogue which also describes the 
best Incubators and Brooders. 
Royal Poultry Farm, 165 Second St., Des Moines, Ia. a 


MAKE MONEY IN POULTRY 
Others do it. You can too. Our big book “ Profitable 
Poultry’ tellshow. Describes largest successful poul- 
try farm. 45 varieties of beautiful, hardy, pure bred 
@) owls. "Quotes low |prices on fowls, ‘incubators, 
supotig, Sentefor 4 cents. 

a outa Fare, Box 131, Clarinda, Iowa. 


























We Will Send You This Beautiful 


inch Pure Linen Doily 





Including a Handsome Color Study and Complete 
i stamped with Your Choice of three 


new designs 


Wild Roses, Violets or Holly 


If you will send 
Imported English 








2- coe stamps for a pack: 
eel Sy 
© round 





Embroidery . 
and are assorted in 4 















is m for post- 
‘so that you eet the Doily, Color Stud econ 
utely free. All we ask is your promise to use only 

RICHARDSON’S GRAND PRIZE FILO SILK 


when embroidering the Doily. 








In Addition to the above every woman who answers 
this ement will also get free and postpaid 
and most complete, Premium 
Write today 
12 cents and state design wanted. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Clerk F1 
220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other z 
select from 
alog, illustra 


Paris Fashuoat i 
in Hair Dressings | 




























its kind in the world, enz 
buy and sell at big mone; 
prices. These switches are extra 
short ‘stem, made of splendid qual- 
ity sele human hair, and to 

y ordinary 


2oz., 20 in. Switch . 

2 oz., 22 in. Switch 

2% of., 24in. Switch . 
20 in Lent ‘Weight Wavy 


Featherweigit Stemless Switch, 
2 in., natural wavy. . 
Our i in ;, Wavy, Stemless 


Coronet Braid (accompanying 
illustration shows how this 
beautiful piece is worn to get 
the very latest effect) 2%, oz. 
Finest Hair Grown . | 6.75 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . . 50c to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly 2.85 
‘Wigs, Ladies’ and Men 
$6.50 to $60.00 , 
Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you » 
We will sen 
If you find 
and a bargain, 
not, return to us, 
gray shades are a little more expen- 
or estimate. 

‘log also contains 
valuable Son" The Proper 
Care of the Hair.” Write us voday. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 12 
209 Btate Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World, 














4.95 
5.65 














Rare, peculiar and 








Is Pronounced Ideal nt 


Sa 
te 
x 
powder that 
mmplexion just \Q 
as a little fine lace does to her 
toilette. It removes that sallowness 
and oily look. It is because of their 
perfect confide nd beautifying qualities 
that its users p 
Refuse sub. y may be dangerous. Fle 
White, > a box, of druggists or 
il. ' Send 10c. for sample 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston Birset, posony Me 


A lady living in Athens, Pa., 
vrites of TABLA HE as follows 
It is age 
adds to a wo 


Brightest, cleanest, best— most 

economical. Every particle can be 

used. Guaranteed to go twice as far as paste 
or liquid polishes. DOES NOT BURN OFF. 


FREE SAMPLE, = 4#eress Department B. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York. 





| 
| 
| 


BABY OUTFITS 


A complete line of pretty things for your 
baby from birth to three years. Send for illustratec 
catalogue with supplement of hand-made garments. 


* THE OUTFIT CO. Yonkers, N.Y. | 








HIS IMITATION 
SWEETHEART: A PLAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12! 







SALt 





: What would Lucy 
Teppy: She wouldn’t like i 
Satty: And it’s all for Luc 
TEppy (defiantly): kiss wasn’t. 

SALLY (indignantly): Did you think I wanted it? 

Teppy: I knew I did. 

Satty: Teddy, if you can’t behave yourself 
this little comedy will have to end. 

Teppy: I’m afraid it will. 

Satty: Why afraid? 
























Teppy: I really don’t know. But the purpose is 
| accomplished Perhaps that's why I kissed you. 

Satiy: Has Lucy capitulated ? 

Trppy: Yes. 





[Quite a long pause, during which SALLY sits down 
beside TEppy, Satty looking at TEppy and 
TEppY looking at the jloor. 
SALLY (uncertainly): Si 
DDY (hesitatingly): 

: How is that? 

n't asked her. 

SALLY (surprised): Why not 

Teppy: There's no hurry—when you're sure. 

Are you sure? 

Teppy: Why shouldn’t I be? 

I gloated a good deal. 

would like to annoy me. 

TEpbY (uneasily): Can that be so? 

Satty: How should I know You saw her, 
and with your knowledge of girls —— 

TEDDY (impatiently): Oh, quitit! I’m getting 
all confused. 

Satty: You ought to be the judge of the results 
your own strategy. 

EDDY: I am (conjidently). It all worked out 
exactly as J planned. I've only to claim her. 
Satty: Why didn’t you? 





s all settled ? 

















Perhaps she 











of 





Teppy: I ‘don’t know. (Puts one hand on 
SALLY’s hand.) 

Satty: Why don’t you? 

Teppy: J shall. 

Satty: When? 

Teppy: Why y—why—(crossly) when Tm 
ready. (Shows signs of exasperation at the cross- 


examination.) 

SaLiy (laughs tantalisingly): 
you want her. 

Teppy: Yes, I do. Of course I do. 

Satty: Then you'd better break yourself of the 
absent-minded habit of holding other girls’ hands. 
(Teppy releases her hand quickly, whereat SALLY 


I don’t believe 


smiles. 
ox 
SAtty: You'd better claim her soon—to avoid 
complications. 


TEppy (determinedly): 1 shall. 

Satty: She might not like these little inad- 
vertenci 

Teppy: You are laughing at me, Sally. 

Satty: And you're never sure of a girl until you 
get her, even if you happen to be a clever strategist. 





Teppy: That’s sarcasm. 
SaLty: It's truth. 
Teppy: You think I am mistaken about her, j 


but I'll show you I’m not. 
about girls. 

Satty (laughing): Still young, Teddy. 1 
thought you were growing. 

TEppY: I’ll prove my point. 

SaLty: Is it only to prove a point? 

TeEppy: Of course not. 

Satty: Lucy will be glad of that. No girl likes 
to be used merely as a demonstration of a theory. 

Teppy: Sally, yowre the most aggrav: ating girl 
I ever knew! 

Satty: Teddy, you're such a surprising man— 
in this affair. 

Tepvy (doggedly): Ishall ask Lucy—tomorrow. 
(Teppy rises to go and SALLy also rises. 
Well, Sally, I must go. 
(Extends his hand, which SALLY takes.) 

SALLY: Good- by, Teddy. Now remember, I’m 
to be held blameless. 

Teppy: That's unkind, Sally. 
blame toit. But really, Iam very grateful. 

Satty: Perhaps you won't be later. 


1 know something 











Good-by. 








Treppy: Yes, I shall—always. You've been | 
awfully good about it. 

Satty: Have 1? 

Teppy: Of course you have. I can’t imagine 


another girl playing a part like this. 


There’s no | 








SaLLy: Perhaps not. 

Teppy: I want you to know that I appreciate it. 

Satty: Do you always show appreciation this | 
way? 

Teppy: What way? 

Satty: Of course it’s absent-mindedness, 
Teddy, but it might annoy Lucy to find you hold- 





ing my hand so tightly. 


















TEbbY (cro ): Oh, hang Lucy! (Tries to | 
pull SALLY ¢. him as if to embrace her.) | 
SALLy (resisting): Teddy, stop! You're not | 
playing the ne fair. “Besides, somebody’s 
coming: QUICK CURTAIN 
ox 
SCENE V 


Same as Scene IV. Teppy sitling in a@ chair, 
facing SALLy, who is on the soja. 
very gloomy and SALLY seems pleased. 
SALLy: Is it settled, Teddy? 

Teppy (shortly): No! 








Santy: Are you quite sure? 
| : Teppy: Of course. I haven’t even been to see 
er. 
SaLLy: Why not? 
Teppy: I don’t know. There’s no hurry. 
Satty: Perhaps you’re right. There’s no 
hurry now. 
TEppy: What do you mean by that? 
Sarty: It might be settled, you know. 
Teppy: How? 


Satty: You're not to blame me, remember. 
TeEppy: I won't. 





SaLty: Well, her engagement to Mr. Walters | 


is announced today. 

(Tenby Jooks at her intently and then smiles. 
seems to be puzsled rather than overwhelmed. 
TeEppy: Queer, but, somehow, I don’t seem to 

care much. 

SaLLy: I didn’t intend you should. 

TEDDY efslarting uptoward her with outstretched 
hands): 

SALLY: a layed fair, but—(TEppy seizes her 
and takes her into his arms). Don’t, Teddy! 

You’re getting my hair all mussed up! 


CurTAIN 


He 


TEppy is | 
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Guernsey Moore 


“Gbe EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Makes home the most entertaining spot on earth. You can give a dance 
with an Edison Phonograph, supply music at a reception, accompany a singer, 
entertain the children, break the ice at a party, while away pleasantly a 
few hours when you are alone. 

Put it to the test. Go to the nearest Edison store and hear the new model with 
the big horn. Let the dealer play for you some of the NEW 
FEBRUARY RECORDS. (Out January 25th.) 

If you already own an Edison remember that to get the full- 
est enjoyment out of it you must keep up with the new records. 


Ask your dealer or write to us for the new catalogue of Edison Phono- 
graphs, THE PHONOGRAM, describing each Record in detail; the 
SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, listing the new February Records, and 
the CoMPLETE CATALOGUE, listing all Edison Records now in existence. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 73 Lakeside Ave. , Orange, N. J. 
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DINNER SET WITHOUT COST 


This set of dishes costs you nothing, because it represents middle- 
men’s profits which you save through Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing. 
Buying such home needs as Laundry and fine Toilet Soaps, Toilet and 
Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powders, 
etc., direct from the Larkin Factories saves for you all cost that adds no 
value and gives you $20.00 retail value for $10.00. We have over three 
million satisfied customers—many in your locality. Any of them will 
attest the high quality of Larkin Products. If you do not care for dishes, 
there are over 1200 other Premiums to choose from, many of them 
as 1847 Rogers Bros’. Silverware, Seth Thomas Clocks and Watches, 
Jewett Stoves and Ranges, and John Bromley & Sons’ Rugs, are mer- 
chandise of national repute. di no Premium is desired, you may have 




















69-Piece Old-Willow Cottage Dinner-Set No. 805 


Given with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 
This is the first Old-Willow Ware made in America; it is an exact re- 
production of the famous English ware, in rich Dark Blue, under the glaze 
and very durable. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL— NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 


To convince new customers of the real worth of all our goods, 
we extend 30 days’ credit for $10.00 worth of Products and a 
$10.00 Premium. Customer then pays if pleased. We are 
's largest manufacturers of fine Soaps, Toilet 
ions and Perfumes. A trial order will show that 
we can save you much money. 


Leatkin Co. 


Established, 1875. BUFFALO,N.Y. 
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Sectional 
Bookcase 


The Viking 


Grows with 
Your Library 


“Viking” Sectional cases expand indefi- 
nitely to keep pace with your growing 
library. In this and every other desirable 
quality they are the ideal housing for your 
books, a triumph of ‘‘ Skandia Skill.” 

While the Viking is entirely free from 
the faults common to ordinary sectional 
cases it is unique in many patented fea- 
tures which make it pre-eminently the best 
and most perfect bookcase ever designed. 

It is absolutely Dust Proof. 

It is equipped with Smooth Running. 
Noiseless Disappearing Doors on patent 
steel Door Guides. These perfect doors 
are Air-Cushioned to prevent slamming 
and breaking of glass. The Double Dust- 
Proof Tops are essentially practical in the 
additional protection they give your books. 

“Viking” cases are solidly built of finest 
selected seasoned woods and have a sub- 
stantial “built-in” appearance. Designs 
are so varied that one can be chosen to 
harmonize with any surroundings. Finish 
may be highly polished mahogany, oak or 
birch or plain mission. Special sections of 
Viking cases with appropriate tops, bases 
and corners make it possible to turn awk- 
wardly shaped rooms, odd corners and 
seemingly impracticable alcoves into 
charming cozy-corners and attractive dens. 

For both artistic and practical value the 
Viking is supreme. 

Sold by best dealers everywhere. 

Ask the one nearest you to show the 
perfect working of ‘‘ Viking’ Bookcases. 
FREE CATALOG sent on request. If no 
dealer in your town sells The “Viking” 
Sectional Bookcase, order direct from the 
factory on approval. Money refunded if 
you are not satisfied. Address 


SKANDIA FURNITURE CO. 
39 N. 2nd Street, Rockford, Ill. 















You may have them this year from 


Hellers' home-grown thrifiy plants 
Strong, vigorous, ready to start growth at 
once —with these plants you will succeed 
in Rose Culture. 


“THE FLOWER GIRL” 


our new rose book, tells haw to grow 
flowers and describes a// the dest varieties. 
Illustrated from photographs. Copy sent 
free on application. We began as ama- 
teurs and our experience will help you. 


HELLER BROTHERS 
PSH 902 South Main St., Newcastle, Indiana 


LASS PINS snoces 


For Society or Lodge —College or School 

Factory to you. Mace to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 











in illustration. 


Silver Plate $1.00 doz. 





EE —our new and handsomely illus 
: — shows new styles in gold and 
Satisfaction guarant Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges atright prices. Special 
designs anc estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. Co., 3 South Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 
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e best. A/ways on their own root. 
ny point in the United St 






New Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1908 — the leading rose catalogue of America, 


134 pages. Mailed free, Describes over 1,000 
varieties. Tells how to grow them and all other de- 
sirable flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


RAISE VIOLETS 


The Sweetest and Daintiest Flowers. You can make 
money all winter growing them in your own window garden in pots 
and boxes, or outdoors in a cheap cold frame. Hundreds of blossoms 
easily grown and quickly sold at handsome profit. A fascinating 
occupation for everybody. Write today for our FREE BOOKLET, 
‘Money Making with Violets.’ It will interest and surprise you. 


Dept. 15. Elite Conservatories, Dedham, Mass. 












The only Guaranteed. Best. Three also- 
Jute autho: Beginners, Experts and 
Agricultural Experiment Stations — use 
4 ** Cyphers *" Incubators. 

apa: FREE Catalogue 
-Back Guarantee. 











Adilress nearest office. 


(| CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
Ge 4 Bufialo, New York, c 


GET OUR PRICES 


before buying birds, eggs or supplies, 
Choice selection, fair dealing. We can plea 
you, Niesman’s Poultry Guide for 4 cen' 


F. W. NIESMAN CO., Box 44, Freeport, Ill. 












letters or numerals, but not more than shown | 





| think such things. 
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THE CONFESSIONS 
AN ENGAGED COUPLE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 
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FI 


“Then the affair is still in suspension?” he 
asked. 

““No—no,” she exclaimed, and now instead of 
concealing her face against the chair she spoke the 
words against his shoulder with a soft, gurgling, 
tremulous laugh, muffled by the sudden suppres- 
sion. ‘‘I went in with my heart sinking, and shaking 
in my shoes. A clerk received me very civilly and 
I asked for—him. The man led me to the private 
office. I entered and there ——” 


or 


“Was the object of your quest,” he prompted 
uneasily as she hesitated. 

“No, Tom,” she replied thoughtfully. 

“What then?” 

“‘A—woman all alone.” 

“A woman?” 

“Tom, I have seen them like that in the street 
and theatre, but never very close or to talk to them. 


” 


1 do not mean that she was not good-looking after | 


her manner. She had the most wonderful hair of 
the palest yellow, and her dress seemed too tight for 
her, and her shoes too small, and she jingled with 
chains and pendants every time she moved, like 
the lady in the fairy story who had rings on her 
fingers and bells on her toes. I sat down to wait 
impaaently. Soon we fell into conversation—the 
most wonderfully intimate conversation. At least 
she was very distressingly confidential. She was 
eager to tell me all about herself, as I realized, just 
out of satisfaction with the world in general and 
her own place in it in particular. She spoke as if 
she felt that I must be interested in what interested 
her so extremely. She did not appear to think 
there was anything unusual in the least in giving a 
complete stranger the most elaborate and Blowing 
account of her life and times, and I suppose I should 
have considered it horrid of her, but I forgot that 
in her perfect frankness and friendliness. I heard 
about the house in Riverside Drive and the country 

lace at Elberon and all the appurtenances: horse, 
Foot and automobile. She went into the full family 
history. She told me her name before she was 
married, and that three years after that, when 
‘Uncle Bill,’ who had been ‘wild,’ had died in the 
West and left her his fortune, she had simply burst 


out crying, she was so astonished. She had wished | 


her husband, she said, to give up business, but he 
declared he ought to do something and not live on 
his wife, and she assured me that she respected him 
for it. And then—oh—Tom!” 

“What?” 

“You can’t imagine what happened. Think of 
it—conceive of it for a moment—she—said » 

“Yes,” 

“She said, ‘Too bad that you should have to 
wait so long, but my husband, I know, will be back 
in a few minutes.’ And she was his wife—his 
wife! I had been talking to her and he had 
married her.” 

Helena gazed at Henderson with stricken, tragic 
eyes as he leaned back suppressing the laughter 
which clearly he controlled with difficulty. 


ar 


“Tt was a cruel blow,” he said as he recovered to 
mect the situation with becoming solemnity. ‘I 
realize the full force of it. There was an awful 





| letting out of sawdust of the ideal.” 


“Tom, it was horrible. Here had I been think- 
ing of him all this time as I had. and there he was 
married to this impossible being. I could see all 
at a flash. Why, instead of reforming society I 
knew that under her influence he was trying with 
her to ‘get into’ it—what they would consider 
society. With prosperity, I felt that instead of 
saving the masses he was mildly wondering why 
they did not keep out of the way of his automobile. 
Next I heard a step. I looked up and caught a 
glimpse of a stout, well-dressed figure, and ran, 
absolutely fled, as if the furies were after me!” 

“You saw him?” 

cayust for an instant.” 

“The Apollo locks?” he teased. 

“They were almost like the curls of a tenor or a 
hairdresser—oh! I have met my just deserts for 
ever having a thought of anything but you, and I 
never really did.” 

“‘Any more than I,” he said more sedately. 

“TJ forgot. I deserve, though, that you should 
How can I complain when I 
was the same? Only you were better, truer, nobler 
—you did not go.” . 

“J wonder whether, if I had ——” he began 
contemplatively. r f 

“‘Oh, shall you,” she cried, turning about on 
him quickly, ‘always wonder? Will that ques- 
tion alwa 's be there? I know what it was. 
that you had gone and had seen, and yet—I should 
have been afraid. I am afraid. You won't. 
Suppose you found her all your fancy painted. 
I couldn’t bear it. Was she very attractive?” 

“She was very youthful and inexperienced and 
—yes—lovely. I’ve got to tell the truth. At nine- 
teen, of her type—I suppose the type of ‘summer 
girl’—I am sure there never was a more perfect 
example than Edna Bogart ——” 

“Who?” Helena demanded abruptly, sitting 
up in startled erectness. _ ‘ 

“Edna Bogart was her name,” he exclaimed in 
amazed bewilderment. 

“Tom!” Helena cried. 
her hand against her mouth, and, rising, moved 
away from him, her eyes dancing with glee, and 
holding her breath in a great effort not to break 
into outright merriment. ‘‘Tom, I would not have 
it any other way for the world. Oh, really, Tom.” 

“What in the name of common-sense is it?” he 
asked impatiently. 

“Tom, dear, oh, do you understand?” she 
demanded ecstatically as she faced him. ‘You 
know she told me her name. It was she. She is 
his wife.” 

“Who?” he gasped. 

“Yes, yes. Edna Bogart. Oh, Tom,” Helena 
shrieked softly, falling into his arms and smother- 
ing her unrestrained laughter against his coat. 
“They have married each other!” 

‘*The deuce they have!” 

“It’s perfect. ‘Absolutely perfect. Don’t you 
want to see her now?” she asked mischievously, 
lifting her head enough to watch him with one eye. 

“Not with your description,” he replied fervidly, 
“nor the facts.” 

“‘So, Tom, dearest,” she confided, raising her 
face toward him, “‘I really think we may forget our 
early loves at last and be married and live happily 
ever afterward.” 








Iwish | 


She impulsively put | 


The Ladies’ 


painting bill. 


White lead is made from metallic lead 
metal by applying great heat. 


if the 
















We Will Send You a Blowpipe Free 


We want house-owners to know how to test 
pa We welcome the test of our White Lead 
and will furnish free a blowpipe (a little instrument 
necessary to secure intense heat) to anyone who is 
in earnest about knowing good paint from bad. 
rything necessary for the test, together with 
utiful booklet, will go to you at once. Write 
Test Equipment S. Address 
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for 





The costliest materials form only about one-third of a 
The rest of the money is paid for labor. 
A mistake in the paint means not only the loss of what 
the paint cost, but also the loss of the entire expendi- 
ture for putting the worthless stuff on the building. 
It is quite worth while to dest the paint before using tt. 


The best paint is that mixed by your painter from Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil, with the particular needs of your house in view. 
There is a simple test which anyone can make. 


Any adulterations, such as chalk, barytes 
or other counterfeits, mixed with the white lead, prevent the appearance 
of any metallic lead, no matter how slight the adulteration. 
sample yields drops of lead, it is pure; 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities is nearest y >: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, 

veland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis,” Philadelphia (John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co.) ; Pittsburgh (National 


ead & Oil Co.) 


Home Journal for February 1908 
















and can be changed back to that 


Therefore, 
if not, it is adulterated. 





Guaranty: 
White Iead bearing the 
** Dutch Boy Painter’’ trade 
mark is sold under the 
guaranty that it” will. stand 
the blowpipe test ; in’other 
words, it is absolutely 
pure. Look for the Dutch 
Boy trade mark. 








bed-room furniture. 


Chickens by Steam 


with the 


Excelsior Incubator 


or Wooden Hen 


Economical and perfect hatching. 
Absolutely reliable and self-reg- 
ulating. Thousands in use to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
—and— 


mtx: GUIDE 


A Twentieth Century Catalogue, which fully describes 
and illustrates the Best Seeds, Plants, and Fruits, and 
Pkts. Flower Seeds (value 25c) 
4 Pansy, fine mixed, ShirleyPoppy- 10c 
Petunia d. Phlox Drummondii mixed. 
Send for the Catalog anyway—it's free. (@ 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, SEEDSMEN 
424 Main Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Lowest Prices 4!" 


ing. va- 
rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm in the 
world. Fowls hern-raised, healthy and 
vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at low- 
est prices. Send for our big 132-page book, 
“+ Poultry For Profit,"’ full of pictures. It tells you 
how to raise poultry and run Incubators success- 
fully. Send 4 cents for the book, to cover postage. 


J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 





Send for free 
catalogue. 





GARDEN 































From Factory to Home 
at Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. The secret of ten years’ success is— 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high-grade furniture 


Write for our catalogue of office, library, parlor, hall, dining-room and 


The cream of furniture designs of the world 








brought to your door if you address us No. 66 Fulton Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFC. Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich 


‘A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


h saved froin §5 to $40 by buy- 
mazoo stove or range on 


360 Days Approval 


direct from our factory at actual 
factory prices. No stove has a 
higher reputation or gives 
greater satisfaction. We pay 
freight. You save dealers” 

profits, Send for Catalog No. 306. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., 
200, Mich. 


meter makes 
easy. 


Our oven thern 
bakin; 


Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 
Tells all about pure-bred poultry and illustrates 60 
varieties. Contains 10 beautiful chromos. Gives 
reasonable prices of stock and eggs. Ils how to cure 
diseases, kill lice, make money. Only 10 cts. postpaid. 


B. H. Greider, Rheems, Pa. 











Write to. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 148 Howard 





it., Melrose, M , for 
jarge, handsome 1908 

free book, telling How 
to Make Money Breeding 









ORNELL ‘CHICK: MACHINERY 


Incubators, Brooders and Poultry Supplies used on Gov- 
ernment Poultry Farms and by most successful Poultry 
men. Instructive book for Poultrymen PREE. 
CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG.COMPANY 
Write to-day. Box A-7, Ithaca, N.Y. — Catalogue fee, 











Do Your Own Printing 


$5. press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, 
‘book, newspaper pres: Money saver, maker. 
All casy. piles seat. [/Write factory for press 
catdlon i yhe, bagerdete. > 

i THe. CO|\Meriden, Conn. 






JAPANESE, 
Grows 40 Feet High in Any Soil 


Plant it even where nothing else will grow and 
the first season it will produce a sturdy growth 
of 40 fect in height, covered with dense foliage 
close to the ground —affording deep shade — 
and crowded with great purple clusters 
of Wistaria-like blossoms, intensely fragrant. 
Covers arbors, fences, porches, dead or old 
trees and rockeries with marvelous rapidity and 




































Lives for25 Years or More Without Care 


Price of seed 10 cents per liberal package or 
also a 


3 packages for 25 cents. We have 
limited quantity of fine on a 
plants for sale at 25 cents each 


FREE BOOK of Northern Grown Seed. 


Bulbs, Plants, FruitsandTre 
Valuable information about farm and garden. 


L.L. MAY & COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 












for 10 cts. 


No garden is complete without its bed of 
these dainty blooms. Templin’s ‘‘INCOM. 
PARABLE” Mixture contains 
of each of 100 Choice Named Varieties, w’ 

extra of the best kinds for good measure 
before was a collection offered containing so many 
superb varieties, or so carefully assorted :— It is in- 
deed “Incomparable.” The varieties are all named 
and described in our large catalog. Order a packet 
today; plantearly, and your bed of Sweet Peas will 
be the loveliest spot in your garden 


A Beautiful “Lace Fern’’ Free 


Every reader of this ad. should have a copy 
of our large catalog. It contains 130 pages 
chock full of fine illustrations and accurate 
descriptions of the hest Flowers That 4 
Bloom; Fruits That Bear; Veg- 
tables That Grow. We will 

















send it free: and with it, se 
curely wrapped, a beautiful 
“Lace Fern." Write today 
and send 4¢ in stamps 
to pay for packing 
and postage. 


The TEMPLIN CO. 
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Sweet Pea Seeds 


sk your druggist for a pa age of these 
is which grow the most luxuriant and 
beautiful varieties of sweet pi Women 
write us from all over the country of the 
pleasure they have had growing these sweet 

rom our free packages 

These seeds come from the Flower Farms 
of California where Rieger’s Perfumes are 
made —the most delightful and lasting of 
odors. 

You need not buy anything from your 
druggist —he will be glad to give you the 
seeds free and to permit you to sample the 
exquisite new perfume — 


Rieger’s Royal Cherry Buds 
one of the most elusive, dainty and wholly 
charming odors among Rieger's natural 
flower perfume: 


If your druggist does not have these seeds send us 
his name and address and we will supply you. 


PAUL RIEGER & CO 
IS Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. 
S a 
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OWE; 
hee 25¢ RS 


gi 
¢ trial orders, and show the qu 
0’ Packets Seed 
Ipkt. Alyssum, LittleGem 1 pkt 
ple Asters, 4 cols. 


merican Flag 
Drummondit 
. 10 colors mixed 


Japan Morning Glory 
Petunia Hybrid 

Roses, New Climbing 
Lovely Butterfly Flower 
15 Summer Flowering Bi 

1 Spotted Calla; 1 Summer Flowering I 

Pearl Tuberose; 3 Butterfly Gladiolus 

2 Montbretias; 1 Cinnamon Vine; 

2 New Pedigree Cann: 

your first $1 order, also our 136-page new Illustrated ** Floral § 
Guide.** All the above for only 2: Order ry. 


The Conard & Jones Co., Box A, West Grove, Pa. 


\ Growers of the Rest Roses in America, 
USIC ‘Texas Range March. 19¢. Frolicofthe Flowers, 
19c. LaSorella, 10¢. Tell Me You Love Me, 


——————_ song, 16c. Catalog of 5000 Publications Free. 
THE CADILLAC MUSIC CO., R 33, 53 W. 24th St, NEW YORK 


Merry Widow Valse, European Sensation, 19¢. 








SUN 
By Cynthia, Westover Alden 


val of the International Sunshine Society 


EBRUARY is the hardest 
art of the winter—I mean 
or those who have not 

many of the blessings of this 
world’s goods; and this month 
is gencrally one of the saddest 
and dreariest of the year. For 
these reasons Suppose we turn 
our Sunshine valentines into something useful. 

Now, for example, there is a little woman on our 

list, refined, lovable, yet an invalid who suffers 
greatly, and no doubt will be confined to her room 





President-Gen 





for the rest of her life. She doesn’t expect a valen- | 
tine, of course; yet, if any pretty ribbons come in : 
to me on which she can have printed some cheery | 
text as a bookmark, I shall send her a package. | 


She sells these bookmarks to her friends, and makes 
money to pay the medicine bill. 

On the list of those whom I want to remember is 
a dear old couple who live all alone in Illinois. 
The old man, over eighty, takes care of his aged 
wife, who has been bedridden for many years. 

We know the dear old couple, and it almost 
brought a tear to read the closing of her letter: 

“Dear Mrs, Alden, we are both over cighty and I 
don't think we can live much longer, do you? I 
think each winter will be our last and here we are, 
braving another one.” 


YOUNG woman who was born, one would 
think, for only sunshine and happiness, has 
had weight and responsibilities on her shoulders 
since her early childhood, and is finally left with a 


sick mother, and no means of support except what | 
she can earn as a clerk—and the world to her is dark | 


and truly cloudy. For a long time we did not 


know that they were in such straitened circum. | 
stances; the letters we received were bright and | 


cheery in spite of troubles. Finally one day I 
thought I would ask what she would like for a 
valentine, and what do you suppose she replied? 

“We live in the back room on the ground floor of 
this The floor has matting on it, I am sorry to 
say much the worse for wear. In looking around our 
little prison (for it is 4 Prison to Mother since she can- 
not get out) I thought if some one would send a bright- 
colored rug to cover the hole in the matting in front 
of Mother’s bed it would seem as if we were living 
again. Of course, Mrs. Alden, you can’t send a ru 
for a valentine, but I'm just telling you what I thought 
when I read your letter.” 


Why can’t we get the rug to make the hearts ot 
those two happy? I know there is one somewhere 
not in use, and what a pity that it is wasting its 
life away when its presence is so much needed in 
this home of two gentle, refined persons living on 
the five dollars a week earnings of the young girl, 
who sees little brightness even in the future. 

Somehow, ever since getting this letter I can’t 
step on a soft, warm carpet without wishing I could 
pick it up and run off with it to this little woman 
who craves it so much! 





THERE is a boy in Wisconsin who has lost both | 


legs. There are eight children in the family, so 

you can imagine he does not have the rosiest time 
in the world. Who has a wheel-chair for him? 

A young woman on our list has one arm, and 


supports herself by making embroidery. She lives | 


all alone, and to her it wouldn’t be bad to send a 
valentine in the shape of a small order. She is 
almost entirely supported by the Sunshiners, who 
give orders for her work. 

There is another, a young woman of twenty, who 
is confined to a wheel-chair all the time, but she 


| wheels about the house and does all the house- 
| work—all that’s done, anyway—while the other | 
member of the family goes out to earn money for | 


their support. Her valentine ought to be an 
attractive, bright-colored wrapper of washable 
material, prettily trimmed. This is my own idea, 
for I saw one this morning as I came down Four- 
teenth Street. Maybe you have one that you won’t 
mind passing on. If more wrappers than one 
should come in I know where to place them, for 
there are twenty-seven for whom I want wrappers 
this Valentine Day. No doubt I’ll have more on 
my list by the time you get this word. 


H*AYE you a boy, a son away from home, far away 
from his friends? If so, you know how glad he 
will be to get a remembrance. I have a lot of boys, 
more than I can care for alone, so think of my 
young men when you are making ready a package 
for your boy. There are two I could tell you about 
who are far from friends, trying a new climate as 
a cure for tuberculosis. They are both without 
money, working their way, and a good suit of 
underclothes wouldn’t be a bad shape for a valen- 
tine to take. Do you think so? 

Especially am J anxious to send a valentine box 
to the young people we have in college, just to let 
them know that we think of them. [ll put in the 


box anything that you forward, or I’ll give you the | 


names so that you may send direct. 

Long ago I told you of a cripple, for whom I 
made a plea, and you got the shoes needed. We 
cannot afford especially-made shoes again, so 


here’s a chance for you to speak to your shoe-store | 
man and ask him to give you the “left-overs” on | 


his counters. One shoe-store sent in a number 
from its bargain counter, and you can imagine 
the joy we had here fitting them on the feet of the 
little tots who needed them. As for clothes, we 
need everything for all sizes and ages. 

The prettiest valentine that could go to an old 
lady who makes silk quis is silk scrap pieces out 
of your basket—why don’t you divide with me? 

In a certain country home in the West is a 
woman gradually ossifying. Her greatest pleasure 
in life is writing letters and receiving them. Let 
us send her a box of writing-paper; maybe also a 
few stamps. A woman connected with a firm 
which makes writing-paper sent us twenty-five 
boxes once. You would have thought from the 
joy expressed over this gift by the workers in the 
office that we had had a donation of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The boxes were all mailed 
before the sun went down that night. 

My wants are many and varied, but never yet 
have the readers of THE JouRNAL failed to respond. 

Send me what you have to pass on, and see what 
I'll _do with it. Address Sunshine Headquarters, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NOTE —In addressing Mss. Alden regarding Sunshine 
matters will our readers kindly bear in mind that invariably a 
stamp should be inclosed fora reply? Otherwise, Mrs. Alden 
has to answer correspondents at the expense of her work. 


| 
SHINE VALENTINES 


SiZe. 
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The best lamp- 


chimney is made of 
Macseru’s Pearl Glass, 
just as the proper show 


window is made of 
plate glass. 

I make them 
to fit any kind 
of lamp, of any 
They give per- 


fect combustion, burn 
the smoke, stay clean, 
and do not crack. My 
name is on every genu- 
ine Macseru chimney. 


My Lamp-Chimney Catalogue is full of practical 
suggestions about lamps and chimn 
oils, and how to keep them in order. 
chimney will give the best light on every kind of lamp. 
It saves a great deal of bother and money. 
mail it, free, to anyone who writes for it. 


and wicks and 
It tells which 


I gladly 
Addres 





MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 





* Our Seeds, Plants, 


| Roses, Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES have been the st 
excellence for over hal 
‘The best are always most s: 
in results. 

, Roses, Plants, 
etc., ‘and guarantee safe ‘arrival 
and satisfaction — larger by express 
or freight. 50 choice collections 
cheap in Beeds, Plants, Roses, etc. 
Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE. 
Send for it today and see what 
values we give for a little money. 54 
years. 44 greenhouses. 1200 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 32, Painesville, Ohio. 















Ferry’s Seeds 
are the best known and 
the most reliable seeds grown. 
Every package has behind it the reputation 
| of a house whose business standards are the 
highest in the trade. 

Ferry’s 1908 Seed Annual will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants. It contains colored plates, many 
engravings, and full descriptions, prices and direc- 
tions for planting over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds. Invaluable to all. 

D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


ee Miss WHITE: 


OWER SEEDS 


GIVEN 7A 


TRIAL 







no member of your family has received one 
(and you so state and also send me the ad- 
dresses of two others who grow flowers), I 
will send with catalog a coupon good for 


Five Full Packets of Flower Seeds, 


your selection from any kinds listed in my catalog 
at 3 cts. each—over 30 popular sorts to choose from: 
They will be mailed you promptly, with my booklet, 
“Culture of Flowers,"’ absolutely free. Address at once, 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
3012 Aldrich Ave. So., olis, Minn. 














Our big Poultry book tells how tomakeit. How 
to breed, feed and market for best results. 100 
illustrations. Describes largest pure | bred 
poultry farm in the world. ‘Tells how to start 
small and grow big. All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in- 
cubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 cents. 


| 
| F.FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, lowa 


Send for it. | 






SEND NOW for my 1908 Catalog, and if | 





Much of the pleasure derived from flowers lies in the sweet- 
ness and fragrance of their perfuine. Surpassing the lilies in 
their fragrance and the roses in their dainty odor, the Perfume 
Plant is offered to you as the most delightfully fragrant of all 
flowers. It grows about 12 inches high and bears a profusion of 
blossoms which 
ing, exhaling a we air with a most 
y and success- 
s on any soil I be delighted 
with this char and your neighbors will wonder what 
smells so swe 

A 10c. packet will produce sufficient plants to fill an ordinary 
bed or border. ‘Twenty-five cents pays for an ounce of the 

erfume seed, which is sufficient to perfume a large garden. 
Full directions for planting sent with the seed. 

To those who order seed of the Perfume Plant we will send 
our large, handsome, 1908 Catalog FREE, which fully 
illustrates’ and describes our hardy Northern grown 
vegetable, field and flower seeds. Our Sterling 
Brand grass and clover seeds are the best ob- 7 
tainable anywhere at any price. 

Send for seed and catalog today 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO., 

Seedsmen, 
Box 321, 

Minneapolis, 

Minn. 





FOR 10 Cts. 


Five pkts. of our new 
Early Flowering 


Carnations, 
Scarlet, White, Pink, Ma- 
roon, Yellow.” Bloom in 


90 days from seed, lary 
double, fragrant and fine 
colors. All5 pkts.with cul- 
tural directions and big 
catalogue for 10c. post- 
paid. Will make 5 lovely 
beds of flowers for your 
garden, and many pots 
of lovely ‘blossoms for 
your windows in winter. 

Catalogue for 1908 
—Greatest Book of Nov- 
elties— Flower and Vej 
s, Bulbs, Plants, 

















will be mailed Free to all 
who ask for it, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral 





Cheaper than wood —for 


Ornamental Fence (32%. et at 


teries—also heavy steel picket fence—sold direct to consumer. 


Catalogue Free. WARD PENCE CO., Box 627, Decatur, Ind. 








Mixed 





weet Peas ; 


25-cent cash payment on 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1908 —the -most 
beautiful and instructive horticultural publication of the 
day— 190 pages— 700 engravings—12 superb colored and 
duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 
Cents (in stamps), we will mail this c aa 
50-Cent “Henderson” Collection of ‘seeds cont 

Giant Fane 
Henderson's All Season Lettuce 
in a coupon envelope, whic 









order amounting to $1.00 and upward 


eae 













alogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 

ning one packet each of Giant 
Giant Victoria Asters, mixed ; 
mato and Henderson's Electric Beet 
and_ returned, will be accepted as a 











Pansies, mixed ; 
arly Ruby 7 
en emp 












35 & 37 CortLanot 
Sr. NEw York City. 
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So-Lite 

“a =TAN 
Pocket 
Rubbers 









For Women 
Desiring proper Foot Fashion. 
A Glove-fitting, Heelless Rubber—the 
finishing touch to a dainty toilet. 


A TAN SEASON 
Consequently Tan Rubbers, 
Naturally you want the best. 

“So-Lites’” meet all requirements. 
Style, Fit, Quality, Comfort, Convenience 


Wear them when it’s wet. 
Carry them when it’s dry 


(in their little case) J@> 
Only “So-Lites”’ satisfy. : 
If your Dealer can’t supply you, we will, postpaid $1.00 | 








(Black ‘ So-Lites”” 75c.) 
Give size and width of shoe. 


Specify 
medium or narrow toe. 


“SO-LITE” RUBBER CO. 


Rochester, N.Y. 








73 Mortimer Street 





Allover Embroidered Waist 


New Advanced Model for Early Spring Wear 
Allover _ 
Embroidered / 
Waist 


se 



















in your order to- 
day for one of 
th 


e beautiful 
anced model 








No. 21102. Send | 
| 


waists, made 








Yoke is formed by clus- 
ters of narrow graduated | | 
tucks. Cuffs and collar are 
daintily tucked and fin- | | 

ished with fin 


from an’ exqui 
No.2 L102 site allover em- 
Back and 
front exactly alike. 

















ciennes lace edge; 

full puffed elbow 
sleeyes. Open 
back. This ex- 
quisitenew model 
waist would or- 
dinarily sell for 
from $1.50 to 
$2.00. Comes 
in siz 

44 bust me 
ure. O 
special price 
as longas this 


hae $1.00 


lasts 
Send in your 


order to-day. 
Free 


Catalogue 
Write to-day for 


pur beautiful new 
alogue illustrating 
the advanced Spring models of waists — sent free on application. 









r 

















i» BELLASHESSA,CO 

Houses, “BROADWAY, PRINCE & CROSBY STS. oe 

Agents. NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. | cstioz. 
High-Class 


Automatic 
Sewing Machines || 


BEST 
In the World 


Illustrated catalogue “F” 
on request. 





Business Established 
in 1859, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 658 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities. 





our fine 

Everythi 

of Sprit 

Panamas, Broadcloths, Rain 
cloths, and Cloakings. ' Prices 
from 65¢ u ece a 
splendid bargain a 

for a large assortment of 


Free Samples 


your purc 
at lowest prices. 
se will be sent with samples if 


If you are not satisfi 

your money. High q 

A Teddy Bear need 

you enclose a 2c stamp. 
RIDGEWOOD MILLS 

640 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Indispensable in the Sewing Room. 
Made in Cambric, Lawn, Batiste, 1 
Pure Linen, Sith— Different widths. 

Send for illustrated booklet “A 
Sewing Room Friend.” It con- 
tains clever hints about sewing, 


se, we will return 











READY-TO-USE: 


IPING 








Lino 
















making garments and fancy work. 


Wm. E.Wright & Son’s Co., Dept. J,383 B’way, N.Y. 





Ornamental Fence 


25 Designs, All Steel 


Handsom 






cheaper than wood — 


more durable. Special prices to 0 
churches and cemeteries. Don't buy a J) xX | 
fence until you get our free catalogue. | 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana ‘ex 


A LESSON IN PLAIN 
SEWING 


Some Different Forms of Tucking 
By Caroline S. Keeler 


UCKING requires accuracy, as the tucks must 
be all alike and equal distances apart. It is, 
however, simply a matter of measurement, 

the actual stitch being that of running. 

‘To make a measure which will produce a cluster 
of tucks an eighth of an inch wide, take a small 
piece of paper, or, better still, a visiting-card, and 
cut a strip half an inch wide. Nick or cut the 
pastaboard an eighth of an inch from one end, and 
again a little less than three-eighths of an inch from 
the same end. The first gauges the size of the 
tuck, the second the distance to be measured from 
the sewing of the first tuck to the outer edge of the 
second. In other words, you must allow an eighth 




















Embroidery Applied to Straight Tucking, 


of an inch for the width of the tuck itself and an 
eighth of an inch for it to rest upon, and half that 
distance between the tucks. 

The amount of material to allow for tucking is 
a simple matter, as just the material in the tucks 
is taken up—no more. For instance, if you make 
twenty tucks one inch wide, you must allow forty 
inches extra for these tucks, as each one is a double 
thickness of the goods and will require two inches. 

Suppose again that you are making a skirt with 


_a six-inch hem, one tuck four inches. one tuck 


three inches, one tuck two inches and one tuck 
one inch wide, how much longer will you need to 
cut the material ? 

Measure how long you want the skirt when fin- 
ished; then add a quarter of an inch for the first 














A Group of Fine Tucks on the Bias 


turn of the hem; six inches for the hem; eight 
inches for the first tuck; six inches for the second; 
four inches for the third; and two inches for the 
last tuck; making in all twenty-six inches and a 
quarter of extra material to be allowed for the tuck- 
ing and hem. Therefore a skirt forty inches long 
is cut sixty-six inches and a quarter in length. 

In measuring a tuck cither crease the goods or 
hold the measure of paper close to the goods after 
the first turn has been made. A good plan is to 
hold the little measure of paper close to the goods 
by putting it beneath the thumb of the left hand 
(sometimes moistening the tip of the thumb to 
hold it in place} and slipping it along just ahead of 
the needle. In this way you will soon train your 
eye to do correct tucking, and will afterward need 
only to measure the distance between the tucks. 








Curved Tucking is Not Difficult 


Three straight one-cighth-inch tucks with a 
space between of half that depth are shown in the 
first illustration. ‘They should be measured in this 
way and made with fine, running stitches. This 
illustration also shows one method of applying 
embroidery insertion in a very neat, strong way. 
To do this cut your embroidery with a margin 
that will extend a trifle beyond where you expect 
the first sewing to come. For instance, in the 
illustration the tucks are an eighth of an inch 
wide; the embroidery was cut with a margin 
three-eighths of an inch wide—one-eighth is in 
the tuck, one-cighth is for it to rest upon, and one- 
eighth is to give the margin to the finished work. 
The tuck itself contains material separate from 
that which is the margin of the embroidery. This 
is an excellent way to trim the bottom of petticoats. 

















Decorative Tucking for Children’s Clothes 


The bias and curved tucking, shown in the 
second and third illustrations, is made by creasing 
the goods accurately, or by marking with a lead- 
pencil on the under side of the goods, where you 
wish the first tuck. Then proceed as for straight 
tucking, being careful not to stretch the goods. 

A very pretty decoration for children’s clothes 





is shown in the fourth illustration, and is made by 
tuck'ng on the bias. Crease your goods on the bias, 





then take three plain stitches on your needle, 
then an over-stitch, and so on. Take fine stitches 
and as many as possible on your needle before pull- 
ing it through, using care to keep them even, and 
not to draw the thread too tight. 





NOTE —This lesson is the second in a series on plain 
sewing. The next lesson will be devoted to the applying 
of ruffling and the inserting of lace. 


and° 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1908 


1848 


We will also send 


you_a 
Satins.” 


SKINNER S SATIN SKINNER'SSATIN SKINNE R'S SATIN SKINNERS SATIN 





| New York Philadelphia 


Sixty Years’ Experience 
Woven Into Every Yard 


GUARANTEED FOR TWO SEASONS 


KINNER'S SATIN is guaranteed to wear two sea- 
sons— whether used as linings, waists or skirts—if it 
does not, we replace the satin. 
we have been manufacturing silk goods. 
the first people to guarantee the wear of our goods. 

All other manufacturers are imitators. 
selvage, but they dare not use the words Skinner's Satin, 
as they are copyrighted. Be not deceived by the Selvage, 
but turn over the goods and see if “SKINNER’S SATIN” 
is woven in—if not, the goods are not genuine. 


If your dealer does not handle Skinner's Satin, write us for samples. 
handsome booklet, “A Story of Silks and 
Address Dept. 7, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


William Skinner Manufacturing 





For Sixty Years 
We were 


They may copy our 


ILVSS_SINNIMS NILVS S.4INNINS NILVS SA INNIS 





ILVS S MINNIS 


ZI 
Co. 
Chicago Boston 





Pears 


**There’s no place like 
home,’’ and no soap like 
Pears’. 

Pears’ Soap is found in 
millions of homes the world 
| over. 


Sold everywhere. 


AF ine Finish to Shirts 


You need fear of poor results in doing 
up shirts or ur pieces of any kind if you 


put a little PureRefned 
NE 


he 
thing kn 


rand the clothes 
Sold in handy 
1 dealers, 


lard Oil Company 
Incorporated.) 


| THE NEW SUPPORTER 
Improves Every Figure, and 
is always comfortable 


Is equally satisfactory for dress 
wear, with corsets, or negligee, 

\ without corsets. 

J /Comes in white, 
black, blue and 
pink. We send di- 
rect if your merchant 
cannot supply you 
at 50c mercerized ; 
$1.00 satin. Give 4 
waist measure. ( 
A. STEIN & CO. 

Sole Mfrs. 
319 W. Congress St., Chicago 















~ TRYUNE 


S 





Neckwear 
Supporter 


SILK COVERED 
DOUBLE BONE — 
ENDLESS LOOP 


All sizes 
5c a Card 


SCHLOSS-SPEIER CO. 
149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York 










The most modern and desirable way to mark your 
linens is supplied by REIS’ STITCHON EMBROID- 
ERED L 

in various styles 
raveling impos 
moments’ time and have the result of the finest hand 
embroidered work. Our catalogue and sample of 
any initial you desire, sent on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


GREIS*BAO 
656 Broadway .N. 


PATENT 


Peet’s INVISIBLE 




















Eyes 


were designed with a specific object in mind—to 
si 


ent open seams or wrink: the garment. 
ill not tear off or let go like a silk loop. 
ely the best hook and 

eye you can buy. It’s all in the TMs leit 
Triangle. Sold in all stores or 
sent by mail, All sizes, black or 
white —2 dozen eyes 5 cents, with 
Spring Hooks 10 cents. 

Sold only in envelopes. 


PEET BROS. 




























‘Will Not Rust 





| Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 
for amateur theatricals, and en- 
tertainment books. Thousands 


PLAYS se 


' The Dramatic Publishing Co. , 358 Dearborn St., Chicago 





een 


dar, : : § 
) @From us direct to you, thus saving you a middleman’s profit. High-grade worksonly, 
but at very moderate prices, The finest and most compléte catalogue in America (Bhow- 


ing pins in gold-and-colors) will be forwarded free of 





ey (ican end aly Pe 


charge fo Qpyfintending buyer 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO/-Mig; Jewelers) \41 “Mack! Block, Milvatyee | Wis. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 








I 








O GET along with 
what we have” sounds 


more difficult than it really 
is, if there is a reasonable t ‘o 
work on in the way of a tailored 
suit, a voile or silk dre: odd 
skirt or two and some blouses. 
Not knowing exactly what you 
have in your wardrobe, it is 
somewhat difficult, perhaps, to be 
as helpful in an article of this 
kind as I should like to be, but I 
shall make broad and _ general 
guesses, and hope that if they do 
not suit your ca 
they may be of hel . 
To begin with your tailored 
suit. Let us assume that it was 
a last year’s suit made with a 
very full, plaited skirt and a 
three-quarter-length, semi-fitted, 
tailored coat with long sleeves. 
The first point of attack should 
be the skirt. This year the skirts are simpler and straighter in 
their general line and style than were the rather fancifully-plaited ones 
of last year. These had, more or less, the fault of over-elaboration in 
the way of plaits, some of them being wonderful constructions—the 
plaits running every which way and spoiling the simple impression 
which a tailor-made skirt should give. If your skirt was made with 
button-trimmed tabs, holding the clusters of plaits in place, do let 
me ask you to remove the tabs, for they give a ‘‘ready-made”’ look, 
and rather a cheap “ready-made” look, at that. 



























‘O MAKE over a skirt satisfactorily itis best to take it apart and 

begin the alterations in the foundation lining. Nine times out of ten 
the heavier tailored skirts of this year are made without a regular foun- 
dation lining. Instead, little apron-like affairs are used, reaching to just 
above the line of the knees, attached to the skirt only at the belt. They 
are gored, fit smoothly and hook down the back with a habit closing. 
The edge of such a foundation is simply pinked; a binding or facing 
would make it clumsy and would be likely to show a ridge or line under 
your skirt. So, if your skirt was made with a full foundation lining, 
remove it and recut it to apron-length to give the slim, straight look of 
the new skirts. The skirt itself was probably plaited; not kilted, but 
plaited in clusters, with an inverted box-plait in the centre back and a 
plain front panel, the fullness at each side of the front being laid in 
clusters of four shallow plaits stitched at the top and pressed their entire 
length. Shallow plaited skirts, if not unusually well made, “hang out” 
unevenly at the lower edge, and, as this is a grave defect, recut your 
skirt by one of the new models which has fewer plaits laid in deeper. 
This will be quite possible, as the new skirts are about the same width 
at the lower edge, though having fewer plaits at the top. To give this 
look of the deep plaits to your last year’s skirt you will have to use two 
or three old plaits in making one new one, arranging it so that the 
marks of the stitching from your old plaits will be hidden on the under- 
turn of the material. Stitch the plaits yoke-depth and press well. The 
plaits in the front of the skirt may now turn cither to the front or to the 
back, just as you wish. In most cases, however, they are arranged to 
give the effect of a panel, which, in the newest designs, is decidedly 
narrower at the top than at the lower edge. A thing you cannot leave 
unchanged in your old skirt is a single inverted plait down the centre 
back—nothing will stamp it more quickly as out of style. All the new 
skirts are made with a panel back matching the front, and on each 
side of this panel either an inverted plait or a cluster of two plaits. 








F THE skirt which you wish to alter has not sufficient material to 
allow for plaits both in the front and in the back sacrifice the front 
plaits rather than the back ones. Perhaps you could leave one shallow 
plait on each side of the front, the edge being stitched the entire length 
and then bound with braid or silk. In recutting try to arrange your 
cloth so that any marks left in the material from the other plaits may 
be covered with narrow folds of the silk or braid. Bind the lower edge 
of the skirt to match the binding of the plaits, and put a few rows of 
braid across the front panel above 


y di 


‘rs. Ralston Tells 
How to Get Alongs With What We F 
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ave 





or with fancy, cloth-covered or 
plain buttons. In the short- 
length tailored skirts a belt 
on this order should be made 
on the straight of the material, 
just wide enough to give a 
little fold or two in the break 
of the belt. The material 
should be stitched to the skirt 
at the lower edge to make 
the girdle look a part of the 
skirt. If you-have not enough 
of the material like your skirt 
use silk of the same color, and 
set a small piece of the cloth of 
your skirt in the centre. 










and shirtwaists 
y easily altered this 
yy means of new over- 
very to the sle 
plain, ‘tailored  shirtw: 
every day will not be changed 
to any great degree in the new spring fashions, except in small points, 
which will make the alterations of last year’s clothes quite simple. 
For instance, the sleeves are not so full at the top—they are very much 
flatter across the top of the arm, most of the fullness being kept, as in 
a man’s coat, at the side front and side back. In fact, sleeves are 
decidedly smaller, and in all of the plainer, tailored shirtwaists only long 
ones are used. These are generally finished with a small cuff with 
round corners, worn either with links or buttoned closely to the wrist. 

The two-piece sleeve—with the puffed top and deep, elbow-length 
cuff—is not so much used for these plainer waists; the one-piece, 
strictly tailored sleeve is preferred, the fullness being put into either a 
straight or a rolling cuff at the inside of the sleeve. With these small 
alterations in your last year’s shirtwaists you will be quite in the 
fashion again, and at comparatively slight trouble. In blouses the two- 
piece, full-length sleeves and the long three-quarter sleeves are still 
worn, but the very short elbow-length style has quite gone out of 
fashion, except in the dressiest of evening gowns. 









DRAWN BY ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 








OUR silk and embroidered lingerie shirtwaist left from last year, 

with the big, balloon-topped sleeves reaching just to the elbow, will 
require more alteration than do the sleeves in the plainer tailored waists. 
Such sleeves you will have to rip out and entirely recut, removing most 
of the fullness, and keeping the shoulder and outside line of the sleeve 
quite flat and unbroken. In the unlined lingerie shirtwaists the easiest 
plan would be to lay small clusters of plaits at the inside seam, group- 
ing them from the elbow to within an inch of the armhole. This, 
too, would give vour sleeves the new draped look at the elbow-line. 
They should be finished with small, straight, tight-fitting cuffs, 
making the sleeves a good seven-eighths length. This cuff can be 
attached to the lower edge of the upper slecve so that a lining will not 
be needed. Or another way to change your sleeve would be to add 
a circular piece around the armhole, which would fall over the under- 
sleeve, giving the long draped-shoulder look, which is the new point of 
this year. The under-sleeve, though, you will have to remove and 
recut to make it smaller, so that the over-piece will not stand out and 
give too great a width, which is both ugly and unbecoming to most 
people. The top drapery of the sleeve should not stand away from 
the shoulder, but rather follow the lines of the arm. 


UIMPES and yokes will be very much used through the spring and 
summer, but the jumpers of last year—which were so overdone— 

will not be worn by the better-dressed people. The material in these 
would prove very useful in making either a separate waist or one to be 
worn with a cloth skirt. The idea of a small cloth jumper worn with a 
lingerie shirtwaist has quite gone out of style, which is well, as it had no 
practical point of usefulness except in the linen and light summer gowns 
of a few of the wash materials. So if you have a jumper of cloth, voile 
or silk to match a skirt you can use it for the waist of a dressy gown, 
appropriate for the street or for the house, by combining it with 
chiffon or chiffon-cloth and some plain net. Make your sleeves and 
yoke of the chiffon, and the collar 





the hem to give the effect of a 


and small round yoke just below the 





shorter line in the front than at 
the back and sides. 

If vou have a plain, gored skirt 
(of five, seven or more  gores) 
which looks shabby, the most eco- 
nomical way of freshening it, as well 
as the simplest, is to use a binding 
of mohair braid on the lower edge 
of the skirt, and to change the full- 
ness in the back, as the back opening 
of a skirt of this kind is likely to be 
an inverted plait. This, if turned 
into a box-plait, will help your skirt 
wonderfully, and, by adding a girdle 
of the same material (if you can 
possibly match it) you will give the 
skirt a decidedly new look. The 
girdle should be set on to a boned 
belting-ribbon, this foundation belt 
fastening in the centre back and 
the cloth fastening slightly toward 


to learn all about the 1z 
clothes. 





showing the new 











Paris is adopting a m 
dressing will be a surpr 
and Mrs. Ralston will 
JOURNAL just how it is 





A Special Spring Fashion Number 
Next Month 


Mrs. Ralston has made a special trip to Paris 


So in the March JOURNAL there will 
be a score of pages devoted to fashions — 
st styles in skirts, waists 
and hats, as well as the little things which 
make up a woman’s war: 


rise to many women, 


collar of the net. This will make 
a far prettier gown than a jumper 
worn over a lingerie shirtwaist, for, 
after all, a jumper did not look well 
worn on the street without a coat— 
did it? These little waists made of 
the same material as the skirt, chif- 
fon and a light net or lace are both 
dressy and useful. 

A double or triple yoke is quite a 
feature of the new styles, and is one 
that is admirable to adopt in the re- 
modeling of old clothes. The small 
upper yoke and collar are usually 
of a light net, and the second yoke 
of a very thin, semi-transparent 
material, and, as a rule, the same 
material is used for the under- 
sleeves. The third cross line is often 
given, not by a different material, 
but by the lifting of the skirt, in 


atest ideas for spring 


drobe. The fact that 
ore simple style of 
show in the 

being done. 


next 











the left side, finished with stitching, 


front with one of the high girdles, 


| rials fo 
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Sree ' 

We Guarantee Satisfaction 
If anything you order from u: 
satisfactory, you may return 
expense and we will immediately 
refund your imoney: 


YOU TAKE NO RISK WHATEVER 


not 






A Liberal Guarantee 


and the Great Establishment Behind It 


A guarantee is of value only in proportion 
to the strength and reliability of the company 
behind it. For over nineteen years we have 
satisfactorily filled the mail orders of thou- 
sands of ladies in all parts of the United 
States, many of whom now patronize us ex- 
clusively — proof positive that we do all we 
claim and that we keep our promises. 


Handsome Spring Suits 
MADE TO ORDER $ 6 to $9 5 


NEW YORK STYLES 


Catalogue and Samples Free 


There is a style about our garments that 
distinguishes the wearer as a woman of good 
taste. Everything that we offer is strictly in 
accordance with the latest New York fashions. 
All our materials are in this season's newest 
weaves and colors. 

Our new Spring Catalogue and Samples, 
sent free, will convince you that our system 
is the most economical and convenient way 
to purchase Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
wearing apparel. 

Our Catalogue illustrates 63 new Spring 
styles in Visiting Dresses and Tailor-Made 
Suits, which we make to measure. 


Visiting Dresses . . . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits. . $7.50 to $25 
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Our Catalogue also illustrates and describes 
a complete line of Ladies’ Ready-Made Lin- 
yerie Dresses, Tub Suits, Silk Shirt-Waist 
Suits, Skirts, Rain-Coats, Silk Coats, Sepa- 








rate Jackets, Shirt-Waists, Muslin and Knit 
Underwear, Petticoats, Hosiery, Kimonos, 
Corsets, Sweaters, Neckwear, Belts, etc.; 
also a beautiful line of Misses’ Wash Dresses, 





Confirmation Dresses and Tailor-Made Suits; 
Children’s Dresses; Infants’ Dresses, Cloaks 
and Caps. 
We prepay postage or expressage on anythingyou order 
from us to any part of the United States. 
Write to-day for our New Spring Catalogue, sent 
free by return ma nd if you desire samples of mate- 
Tailor- de Suit or Visiting Dress, be sure 
to mention the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West>24th St., New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting) Establishment in the World 
Wail Orders-Onty. Wo Agents or Branches. 
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In first mourning, when a veil is desired over the 
face, a grénadine veil fifty-four inches in depth, 
with a hemstitched border twelve inches deep 
in front, three on the sides and six in back, 
may be used for both the face and the 
back veil. This is laid over a small 
turban, hanging just below the shoul- 
ders in the front and a little deeper 
in the back. A small plait is laid in 
the veil around the turban on the 

»s, and the fullness for the back 
veil is arranged in four soft, hori- 
zontal plaits running across the 
hat, beginning at nothing in the 
front and growing deeper toward 

the back ; these are held in place 

by large, dull-headed pins. This 
arrangement is simple and practi- 
cal, as grenadine is light in weight 
and will wear much longer than 
the more perishable crape or net. 
All of these hats should be made on a 








regulations for the wearing of hats and veils 


| > IS not an easy matter to give rules and 
1 


for conventional mourning, 
because s disagre Common- 
sense, however, has now largely done 
away with heavy mourning after the 

first six month During these first 
months a heavy veil is not only 
correct, but is indeed a protection 
to the one in mourning. For the 
widow the small Mary Stuart 
bonnet of crape draped with a 
crape veil is correct, falling to the 
knees in front and a little shorter 

in back. In many instances fine 
silk grenadine replaces the crape, 
since crape soon becomes shabby, 
and is not healthful if worn con- 
stantly. The grenadine veil is 
edged with crape five inches deep 
in the front and three in the back 
and at the sides. This veil may also 



























The Hat Above — 
fora Young Girl ora 
Matron—is of Crape 
Trimmed with Wings 
of Silk and Crape 


The Arrange- 
ment of a Long 
anda Short Veil 
for a Matron is 
Shown in the 
Illustrations — of 
the Small Hat 
onthe Right 
and Left 


Just Below is a Silk- 
Covered Hat Faced 
with White Crape 
and Simply Trimmed 
with a Scarf of 
Crape 





be worn by a mother or by an older 
woman. For younger women, with 
the exception of widows in the deep- 
est mourning, veils are worn with 
a turban-shaped hat covered with 
folds of crape, such as is shown at 
the bottom of this page. The veil, 
which just reaches to the shoulders, 
may be of grenadine, silk voile or 
even net, edged with a two-inch 
nd of crape. long crape veil 
laid in soft plaits is attached to the 
back of the hat and hangs to the 
waist-line. This hat and veil may be 
worn by a young mother, or by 


ones having a small bandeau sewed 
into the crown to raise the hat slightly 
ide. The bandeau, however, 
dered a part of the crown, 
and is untrimmed, except for a fold 
of silk or crape, which is concealed 
by the downward droop of the brim. 

















‘HE length of time that mourn- 

ing should be worn is a disputed 
question. Authorities in this 
country, however, agree that a widow 
should wear black trimmed with crape 
during the first year; black without 




















widows after the first six months, or crape for nine months of the second 
if worn with a thick grenadine veil it year, and half-mourning for three 
would be appropriate for first mourning. months. For a parent: crape for six 


months, black for three months, and half- 
mourning for three months is correct. A 
mother mourning for a son or a daughter 
wears crape for six months, black for three 
months, and half-mourning for three months. 
A sister for a brother or a sister wears crape for 
three months, plain black for two months, and 
half-mourning for one month. It is usual to 
remain in black for a parent or for a child 
from six to nine months longer than the 

time stated above. 
Black cloth, dull chiffon and henrietta 
are among the best materials for mourn- 
ing. Street suits should be extremely 
plain and trimmed sparingly, if at all, 
with crape. For house gowns crape 
may be used more lavishly, being 
applied as bands or piping on a 
waist, and as a deep hem or set-on 
folds for a skirt. When it is not 
used, only tucking, plaiting or shirr- 
ing is permissible for deep mourn- 
ing. Later tucked net, chiffon or 
dull silk combined with cloth may 

be used. 


Fee deep mourning larger hats on the 
order of the one above, of which the 
front and back views are shown, are also worn, 
s well as turbans. TI is covered w: 
crape and simply trimmed with a crape veil laid 
in folds in the front, draped at the sides and in 
the back, and allowed to hang midway 
between the shoulders and waist, the ends 
finished with a bias fold of crape. The 
shorter veil, which is worn over the face, 
may be of grenadine for the first six 
months and of the sheerer 
or fine-meshed veiling later. 
appropriate for a young matron in 
mourning for a mother or daughter, 
and for a widow in second mourning. 
For young girls good taste as well 
as good sense demands not only 
simplicity, but, moreover, lighter 
mourning than that worn by older 
people. Hats in the shapes of the 
prevailing modes may be selected 
and covered with dull faille silk with 
a bow or some simple trimming of 
the same, with just a little crape 
used to relieve it; or as in the case of 
the illustration above on the right, a 
silk-covered hat may be faced with 
white crape and trimmed with a scarf 
of black crape edged with a knife-plaited 
ruffle of the silk. With this hat a net 
veil, thirty-six inches by fifty-four inches, 
edged with a crape band one or two inches 
wide, should be worn by a young girl in 
mourning for a parent, a sister or a brother. 
For an older girl who is unmarried the wide- 
brimmed hat shown at the top of the page is A satisfactory method for keeping the collars in y 
appropriate. Here the entire hat is covered with crape, is to we 
while the attractive wings which form the trimming are 
of silk and crape caught with a soft knot of silk. A veil 
of the samt kind as that just described should be worn. 
















































ROADLY speaking, no jew 
should be worn while in black— 

a diamond engagement-ring, pearls or 
mourning jewelry, such as a watch and 
chain and simple pins, are all that are 
permissible. Dressed-kid gloves and dull- 
ished shoes should be worn. No white 
(unless all white) may be worn for deep 
mourning, though turnover collars and cuffs 
of fine white handkerchief linen or organdy are 
correct after the first six weeks. 





























e 
r ribbon belting of the same width as the 
collar under them. At first the edges of the white 
collar should be simply turned, not sewed, though later 
hemstitching is used. 





Crape-Covered Turban 
with a Short Face Veil, 
Having a Band of Crape 
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Muslin 
spon application 


Petticoat 
Values Ever Offered 


Cambric Petticoat 95c, Taffeta Silk Petticoat $3.75 






































penny to 
this, that if 
factory to you ala 
in fact the greatest petticoat 
values you have ever seen, yo 
can return them to us at our 
expense and we will refund 
your money, including express 
charges both ways. 

No. 241100, This white 
Petticoat is made of a fine qual 
ity of cambric, Has an extra 
wide 16 inch full flare flounce 
made up entirely of three rows of 

insertions and fin 

ptorchon laceedge 
insertions above 
cluster of narrow pin 
at has an extra 
This beautiful and 

elaborate model we offer in this, 
our great mid-winter sale, at the 


special price of . . . 95¢ 
No. 25L101 
Taffeta 
Silk 
Skirt 




















to match t 
Also ha 








No. 261101. This ex 
feta Silk Petticoat 
is perfectly represented 


the illustration. The 
quality is a pure taffeta 
silk, splendid weight, 
and fully tested. Is that 
much desire 
quality sought after by 
all good dressers 
Same quality of silk 
has never before 
been sold in a 
petticoat for 
less than 
from $6 to $8. 
Made with 
a full. special 
flare 12 inch 
ruffle composed of 
tailor stitched strap. 
pings, cluster of 
inch shirring, 2 
stitched cording as shown 
in illustration. Skirt also has a 12 in 
accordion plaited dust rufile of 
which adds not only t 
¢ handsoine appearance and flare 
of the skirt, but also to its durability. Colors black, gun 
metal gray, navy blue, green, brown or red, changeable blue 
and black,’ changeable green and brown, changeable green 
ind black, ble red and green or changeable brown and 






























black. Our special price as long as this lot lasts. . $3.75, 
We Write 

have 

ise BELLASHESSA© = 

Houses: BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. FREE 

Agents. NEW YORK CITY.NLY,  Catalozue. 
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Dealer for 


Shower-Proof 
Silk Foulards 


They come in all the latest 
styles and colorings, 
are Rain-Repellent, 
and have the very 


<a\ desirable 
A\ Kid-Glove 
O\ Touch. 












0 Kimono 

| p* Outing 

NP Flannel gives 

| that satisfied feel- 

ing which comes from 

| Ff knowing that you have 

on the very best. The ideal 

f° fabric for in-the-house gar- 

fF ments of all kinds. Also splendid 

for waists and other out-door wear. 

Kimono— Insist that this copyrighted 
trade name be on every bolt 
before buying. None other 
genuine. Made only by 


} Eagle & Phenix Mills, 


Columbus, 
Georgia. 


| America’s 
Greatest 














































3492 —3493 —Just the desi; 


ign for 
a high-necked gown for evening wear. 
Silk veiling in some soft shade would 
be pretty for it, with trimmings of 








net, lace and satin, White dotted 
net and satin would also be charming 
combined. Patterns for the waist (No. 
3492) come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards of 36-inch material. Patterns 
for the seven-gored skirt (No. 3493), 
in Empire or regulation style, length- 
ened by two circular sections, come in 
five sizes: 22 1030 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24requires seven 
seven-eighths of 36-inch materi 














3721—3754—One of the new 
Panamas in a striped weave in gray- 
bluewould be serviceable forthis street 
suit. The cuffs and revers could be of 
an inconspicuous, striped silk of about 
the same shade, and the demi-vest of 
white cloth. Patterns for the bolero 
(No. 3721) come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. 36 requires 
one yard and a quarter of 44-inch 
materi d three-quarters of a yard 
of 22-inch silk for the collar and cuffs. 
Patterns for the eight-gored skirt (No. 
3754) come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches 
ist measure. Size 24 requires five 
yards and a half of 44-inch material. 























3730 —3756—A pr: ul shirt- 
waist suit for the morning, or for a 
business woman, is shown on the right. 
Light-weight mohair in dark blue or 
brown is one of the best materials for 
it; or if the skirt is of heavier cloth or 
of serge the waist may be of albatross 
or taffeta of the same color. Patterns 
for the waist (No. 3730);come in five 
izes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 























Size 36 requires three yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material. Patterns 
for the ten-gored skirt (No. 3756) 





come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires five 
vards of 36-inch material. 








H92-3493 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fijleen cents for cach number, pos 
required jor the various sizes ts printed on the pattern envelopes. " c r 
aists and coats, and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Burcau, The Ladi 
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iston: With Drawings 


3721-3754 3734-3746 


Py eee Pep p 
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3730-3756 


EW clothes at this season of the year should 

be planned to be useful, not only for the 
present season but for the spring as well. For 
the more dressy gowns supple, light-weight cloths 
and soft silks in dull or satin finish will prove 
serviceable. No strong contrast should be used 
for trimming, for harmonious blending of color, 
and simple, flowing outlines are marked features 
of the new clothes. Trimmings, which are used 
sparingly, -frequently consist of tucked or bias 
bands of the material; or, in the case of striped 
materials — which are still worn in the finer, less 
noticeable weaves — pretty contrasts are formed by 
cutting the material both crosswise and lengthwise 
of the grain. For shirtwaist suits challis, Panama 
or mohair, as well as the novelty suitings of cotton 
and wool, are desirable. ; 


How to Order Patterns 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust 


3714 


3714—Smart long coat towearover 
light gowns either in the afternoon 
or evening. The softest of the new 
satin broadcloths would be appropri- 
ate for it, as well as pongee or gros- 
grain silk, The attractive waistcoat 
—which is quite separate from the 
coat, although included in the pat- 
tern—may be of flowered cretonne 
or pompadour silk, giving a note of 
color to the costume. Patterns (No. 
3714) come in three sizes: 32, 36 and 
40 inches bust measure. Size 36, for 
the coat, requires four yards, and for 
the vest five-eighths of a yard of 
44-inch material without nap, 


























3734-3746 —A useful afternoon 
gown for reception or nice wear. Cloth 
in Copenhagen blue, pale gray or 
lavender would be charming for it, 
relieved by lace embroidered in heavy 
floss to match the cloth. Tucked net 
and bands of the cloth form the other 
trimming. Patterns for the waist (No. 
3734) come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 
material. Patterns for the fourteen- 
gored skirt (No. 3746) come in five 
zes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure, 
Size 24 requires seven yards and five- 
eighths of 36-inch material. 














3566—3737—A useful dre: 
which will serve for house wear nov 
and yet make a complete street dress 
for the first warm days of spring. 
Striped material is particularly pretty 
for it as it may be cut crosswise in the 
front and back and on the length 
the sides. Patterns for the waist (No. 
3566) come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36requires 
three yards of 36-inch material without 
nap. Patterns for the seven-gored 
skirt (No. 3737) come in five sizes: 
22.0 30 inches waist measure. Size 24, 
with panels crosswise, requires five 
yards of 44-inch material without nap. 






















Home Journal, Phiiadel phia. 
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Ribbons and Trimmings 


“Made Over” for 10(Cts. 


“Tt is marvelous how Diamond Dyes 
will ‘make over’ ribbons and other thing 
of the kind. I happened once to run 
across a copy of your Diamond Dy 
Annual, and the experiences I read in it 
interested me so much that I tried dyeing 
some of my own things. I don’t remem- 
ber ever having a failure, and now-a-day 
I not only color ribbons and trimmings, 
but even the heavier things, like skirts.”’ 

Mrs. Hugh Charles, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Diamond Dyes Will Do It 


Diamond Dyes will work wonders on 
your ribbons and trimmings. You will 
never know until you have tried it, how 
many fresh, pretty things Diamond Dye 
will provide. 

Important facts about goods to be dyed. The most im- 
portant thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get 
the Diamond Dyes. Another very important thing is to 
be sure that you get the 4i#d of Diamond Dyes that is adapted 
to the article you intend to dye. 

Beware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. There are many 
ofthem. These substitutes will appeal to you with such false 
claims as ‘‘A New Discovery"’ or ‘An Improvement on the Old 
Kind."" The jew Discovery" or the ‘* Improvement 
put forward as ** One Dye for all M Wool, 
ton. We want you to know that when any one makes such 
aclaim he is trying to sell you an imitation of our Dye for 
Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods. Mixed Goods are most fre- 
quently Wool and Cotton combined. If our Diamond Dy. 
for Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods will color these materials 
when they are together, it is self-evident that they will color 
them separatel 

We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton 
and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods (in which 
vegetable material generally predominates) are hard fibers 
and take up a dye slowly, while Wool and Silk (animal ma. 
terial) are soft fibers and take up a dye quickly. In making. 
a dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed 
Goods (in which vegetable material generally pred nates), 
a concession must always be made to the vegetable material. 
‘When dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you 
are in doubt about the material, be sure to ask for Dia- 
mond Dyes /or Co/ton. If you are dyeing Wool or Silk, 
ask for Diamond Dyes for i001. 


New Diamond Dye Annual Free Send us your name 


and address (be 
sure to mention your dealer's name and tell us whether he 
ond Dyes) and we will send you a copy of the 
mond Dye Annual (just out), a copy of the Direction 
and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all free. Address, 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt 













































































Are Guaranteed Absolutely 
Fast in Every Color 


Renfrew Dress Ginghams in beautiful 
new spring patterns are now at your 
dealers. These 1 patterns and color- 
ings are the ntiest and _ prettiest 
effects ever produced in ginghams; 
browns, pinks, blues, greens, blacks, 
reds, in stripes and plaids. Be sure to 
ask for Renfrew Dress Ginghams—the 
ginghams that are always fast color, 


in Turkey reds, blues and buffs, \ an- 

teed absolutely fast color on both sun and water 

test. They have the 

rd 

€ 

Ler 
indsome desi 

Insist on the genuine 

Renfrew fabrics. If 

your dealer hasn’t them, 
write us. 


Renfrew Mfg. Company 
Adams, Mass. 


LADIES!! 


A Splendid Opportunity 


To Buy Direct From the Manu- 
facturer at Wholesale Prices 


The United Underwear, Mfg. Co., who have 
been manufacturing Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 
for the t 35 years exclusively for the large 
wholesale and ‘retail stores, have decided to 
offer their immense production direct to_ the 
consumer at strictly wholesale factory prices, 
thereby saving the consumer 30 to 50 per cent. 
Catalog containing illustrations of 100 latest styles of 
up-to-date undergarments will be sent free on request. 
Write for it to-day. 
UNITED UNDERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
126 Sixth Avenue, New York 























RELYEA LAWNS 


Send us vouraddre: 


A specitlycom 
Wo runes>> 





ind we will mail you samples of 
nbed white van luwns for spring: 
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URABILITY, as well as beauty, marks this + 





HIS beautiful stock could be made at home 
with ease from bits of Valenciennes insertion 
and edging whipped together. With the excep- 
tion of the lower part only narrow widths are used. 


stock, which is fashioned of fine linen 
embroidered in satin stitch. The edge is button- 
holed and outlined with lace. 





New Corset 
Comfort 


Here is good news for women of 
fashion who have sought a corset 
combining exquisite style with 
splendid support, and a restfulness 
heretofore unknown. The 








UST the model for a little girl's spring 

coat to be made of cashmere or pongee, 
trimmed with narrow braid. The yoke—and 
the oversleeves, which are cut on kimono 
lines —has the gathered skirt portion at- 
tached to it; while the full, puffed sleeves 
are sewed to the armholes of the lining. 





—just produced—embodies an entirely 
new idea. It is made ofa single piece of 
material, which is shaped and thoroughly 
shrunken by our exclusive patented proc- 
ess in accordance with the newest corset 
modes. The Mona Seamless Corset re- 
tains its shape perfectly. Itis practically 
self-fitting —having an absolutely even 
pressure at every point, insuring absolute 
comfort and setting off the figure to its 
best advantage. 

Shapes forall figures. In Coutil and Batiste, $3, 
$3.50; also $5 — ultra quality, “ Walohn boned.” 
At the best shops. 

“Important Corset Points'’—how to select, 
Jit, and care for a corset —in handsomely 
illustrated brochure form —mailed free. 


Address Dept. A. 
THE MONA MANUFACTURING CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














Buy Direct at 
Producers’ Prices. 
No Agents 


Best 


Plumes : 





HIS view shows the cluster of fine tucks and 
band of thread lace which border the draped 
sleeve section, and the small tight-fitting sleeve 
which is sewed to the armhole. Batiste, crépe 


da chine or. Ching silk would be lovely materials From the Cawston Ostrich 
Farm in California 


Cawston Plumes received the First Prizes 
at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, Omaha, Portland 
and the recent Jamestown Expositions. Our 
Trade Mark on every feather protects you. 


French Curve Plume Made from select 


: r ock from male 
birds, very fashionable and graceful plume, strong 


and brilliant; 15 in. long, priceforblack, 
white or any solid color... $5.00 
Two yards long and made 

Cawston Boa fron. h31c bind Bathers have 

ing long flues, strong and brilliant, full and 
y. Price for black, white or solid $1 5. 00 
ivery every where. isfaction 

nteed or money refunded. 


HE prettiest, as well as the most serviceable, of AWS I ON 


baby coats for warm weather is shown above, as 


both the handkerchief linen, of which it is made, and OSTRICH FARM 


the China silk lining may be laundered. P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, Cal. 


HOME SILK MILLS 


Black Taffeta 


|| NEVER had an equal in 


valueor in guarantee. Read it. 


[ons graceful lines are shown in this charm- 
ingnegligee. The gown itself is made on the 
usual lines, having some fullness across the back, 
and two deep, soft plaits on the shoulders, under 
which the straight piece is set which forms the 
kimono sleeve and gives the draped effect. 














RETTY, short-waisted, one-piece 

dress made of embroidered flounc- 
ing. The finished edge of the embroid~ 
ery is put to the yoke and a narrower 
width set under the last tuck at the 
bottom of the skirt and used for the 
graceful little sleeve-caps. 











THE top of a chemise which is simplicity itself is 

shown here. The edge of the ruffle and the straps 
over the shoulders are hemstitched, while buttonholes 
are made through which to run the ribbon, 


Whoever buys a piece of Home 
Silk Mills Black Taffeta which 
splits within six months from date 
of purchase gets a new piece of 


silk free and 25% of the pur- 


chase price in cash besides. 


MILLS, HAVERSTRAW, N.Y. 








UST above is a dainty collarette which may be NOTHER pretty collarette which is made of bias New York Office, 1 Greene Street 
made of fine lawn or hatiste, simply embroidered HOULDER-CAPE for an older bands of satin set between rows of lace. A knife- 

and the edges buttonholed, A pretty feature is the woman. The yoke-piece is made of plaiting of net and loops of the satin complete it. 

shaped, knife-plaited frill which completes it. silk trimmed with ribbon-edged ruch- The daintiest of 1 





ce and embroidered stocks is ° Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
The tailor-made stock above the collarette is of ings of chiffon, Deep  knite-plaited shown above the collarette. In this the tine French e ROO tne Secigiatierieg iecluding to 
white piqué with a colored linen section fastened in ruffles, also edged with ribbon, form embroidery (which may be in colors) is wor ~ ds, 80c.” Write for samples 
the centre by ribbon run through buttonholes. the shoulder-pieces and the long ends. tine tucking, forming a wreath at each end. 031| Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PLAIN, tailored shirtwaist on this order has 
quite replaced the lingerie waist for morning 
r. Striped linens in dark or light blue, brown 
or lavender on a white ground are extremely new; 
any one of these would be smart for this waist worn 
with a white linen collar and a tie matching the 
stripes. Contrasts, which serve as trimming, may 
be made by cutting the material different ways of the 
gr Patterns (No. 3798) for this woman's and 
girl's shirtwaist come in eight sizes: 30 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 


w 




















USEFUL gown for many purposes. It would 

be equally appropriate in a soft, light- 
colored cashmere relieved by a lace yoke for 
afternoon wear, and for a shirtwaist suit of 
striped Panama cloth with a plain chemisette 
and cuffs of tucked lawn, With the exception 
of buttons no trimming is required in either 
case, Patterns (No, 3796) for this dress with 
panel front, closed at the left side front, having 
a large armhole, sleeves in two lengths and 
adjustable shield and cuffs and an eleven- 
gored, plaited skirt in floor, walking or ankle 
length, come in six size: to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires eight yards and 
five-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 




















JUST the dress for a little girl for parties or 

jancing school is shown in the centre of the 
page. B: te, silk organdy or dimity could be 
used for it, trimmed with German Valenciennes 
lace. Or if made of cashmere or albatross 
in pale pink or blue, the lace edging on the tuc 
should be omitted and bands , outlined 
with narrow soutache br pl und the 
neck and down each side of the front. When 
a guimpe is worn it should be of the sheerest 
batiste finely tucked. Patterns (No. 3795) for 
this tucked dress, with straight gathered skirt, 
come in five sizes: 6 to 14 years, Size 10 
years requires four yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material without nap. 
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IRLISHNESS and simplicity mark the street suit 

shown above which is suitable for a girl from 
twelve to eighteen years. For general wear use for 
the coat a dark-blue, rough-finished serge —which is 
newer than a smooth finish—and for the skirt, a plaid 
or striped serge in colors that will harmonize. Trim the 
skirt with plain material and the coat with plaid. Pat- 
terns (No. 3797) for this girl's suit, consisting of a 
semi-fitted coat and a thirteen-gored skirt, can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 12, 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size 16 
years, for the coat, requires two yards and five-eighths, 
and for the skirt, three yards and three-quarters of 
44-inch material without nap. 

















The Backs of the Four Full-Length Figures 
on This Page 








3794 
ONGEE or taffeta would be serviceable for this 
tucked shirtwaist which closes at the side front, 





as well as such wash materials as madras or linen, 
With the attached collar, which should be of the 
same material as the waist, may be worn a stiff little 
bow of ribbon—harmonizing with the skirt and 
girdle —or one of the new colored kid or leather ties 
which are both pretty and durable. Patterns (No. 
3794) for this woman's and girl hirtwaist come 
in seven sizes: 30 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch material without nap. 








tailor-made shirtwaist suit — 

patterns for which are cut in seven sizes: 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. This suit re- 
quires six yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 
erial without nap for size 36. Both the 
ist. and skirt button down the side front 
and are cut on such simple lines that the dress 
both to make and to launder. Wash 
goods, such as percale, gingham and madras, 
are all serviceable, as well as cotton voile, 
challis and cotton crépe, The last three 
materials, in dark blue or brown, would make 
the nicest of house dresses for this season of 
the year, and may safely be put into the wash- 
tub when necessary. 


‘MART, new, 





















ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) 

jor all these designs can be supplied 
at jijteen cents jor each number, post-jree. 
The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelof Order jrom your nearest dealer 
in patterns, or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, bust measure jor waists, coats 
and costumes jor ladies and girls, and 
age, breast measure and length of back 
for children, and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
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To Have the Fashionable 
Figure of the Day Wear a 


DeBevoise Brassieére 


In place of a corset 
Pl A a 


cover. Itis close fitting, 
skillfully darted and 
boned to support the 
form above the corset. 
It crosses in the back, 
holding the shoulders 
in, giving the new 
straight-back line now 
required. 

The adjustable hook 
in front, fastens to the 
corset clasp and holds 
the Brassiere smooth, 
giving graceful lines to 
the figure. Made of 
closely woven light 
weight batiste, trimmed 
with fine laces, ribbon 
and embroideries. Dainty enough to wear under 
the sheerest waist. To the woman of full figure, 
itis indispensable, to the woman of average figure, 
it is equally desirable. $1.00 to $3.00 each. 





ft -y The 
4 DeBevoise 
Combination 


Brassiere 


isthe regular DeBevoise 
Brassiere with a full 
circular French Panta- 
lon attached. The most 
unique combination un- 
dergarment made. Does 
away with every extra 
inch of material about 
the waist and hips. In 
reality four garments in 
one — Pantalon, Un- 
der-Petticoat, Brassiere 
and Corset Cover,there- 
fore most economical. 

Made of finest Nain- 
sook, Handkerchief 
Linen or Batiste, neatly trimmed in a variety of 
different styles. $2.50 to $7.50 each. 


The DeBevoise Brassigre and Combination 
Brassiére are beautifully tailored and made 
for the woman of refinement who desires to be 
well dressed and present a smart appearance, 


AT ALL STORES 
Illustrated catalog on request. Dept. D. 


Chas. R. DeBevoise Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ol trary 
LINENS 


are distinguished from all others by 
a greater beauty and brilliancy of 
fabric, a daintier and softer texture 
and great strength and durability. 

The “ @la Bleach” Linens are 
bleached slowly on the grass by 
the sun’s rays, not hurried through 
the bleaching process by the use of 
injurious and destructive chemicals, 
thereby securing all the sweet 
freshness that this process gives 
as well as life and elasticity of fibre 
and unusual strength of texture. 


TradeMark” @1% @learl ”on all goods. 


The name guarantees the quality. 
All first-class dealers sell them. 














Our booklet on the care of Linens and how 
to wash and preserve them, sent on request, 


Geo. Riggs & Co., 70-72 Franklin St., New York 
___ Wholesale Distributers to the Trade. Distributers to the Trade. 


SIEKIZED 


CULE MAI 


TAFFETA 


Is More Beautiful Than Silk for 1/3 the Cost 


Silkized Taffeta possesses every silk qualification,—thestrength 
Of its weave 


\d the beauty of its sheen is unsurpassed in any 
fabric and is not affected in the slightest by wear or washing. 
‘This is why we claim it to be not only ‘*just as good"* but— 


Infinitely Better Than Silk 


For Use in Garments 
Every dressmaker should in- 
To realize its great 
, it must be seen, Ask 
er to show the com- 


‘Beware of Imitations. 


SULKIZE) TAFFETA 


stamped on every yard of 
the selvage. 








Commencement Invitations and Programs for 1908 
«INVITATIONS 


WEDDING rrerene 


Announcements, ete. engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, 





sent prepaid anywhere. (#8 4@ 











Monogram 
anples. 
iGie Boston, Mass. 


ed by 
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OUR SAMPLES. 
Barn YOU MONEY: 













Would you like 


to make money in an 
easy, pleasant way 
during your spare time? 


a reliable woman 

our agent in every 

locality where we have noné 

— and we will give her the ex: 
clusive rights for herterrito! 

Younced not devoteany stated 

time to the work, Just show our 

7 samples to your friends, forward 

their orders to us, de 

yoods, keep your comm 

ior yourself and send us th 

We are large importers and dealers 

in wash goods for ladies’ shirt waists, chil- 

c. At present 





It costs you nothing to star 
for we furnish you, free, sample: 
tor them. 

Drop us a line, and we will be glad to give 
you further det amount of commission, 
etc. Be the first to write from your locality. 


athe W. H. Wilcox Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 












and a ci 





Covert Cloths — the Thing 


QV INES 1S) 93 


Fashion authorities all agree that covert cloths 
will be the vogue in this Spring’s styles. 


Worumbo Covert Cloths 


are known to B. Altman & Co., Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co., Lord & Taylor, New Yor 
Marshall Field & Co., Mandel Bros., Chicago ; 
Strawbridge & Clothier, John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia; Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn; 
L. P. Hollander & Co,, Jordan Marsh Co., 
Boston; and every other high class retailer, as 
the best covert cloths in the world, 


1 Worunjbo fabrics are ALL wool. 


Shur- OT peas 


No need of pinched noses, 
or glasses dropping off. 


Bhur- -on hold tight without feeling tight, and are fully 

aranteec 

Any broken part of mountings replaced free within one 

year by any optician in the United States. 
Shapes to fit any nose. Shur-On tag 

Ask your optician. Illustrated book fr 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. A, 
bli 8 Rochester, N.Y. 





















every mounting. 


FRENCH HAND-MADE 
Infant’s French Cap 


All Hand-made, trimmed 
with V 
bi 






Double ruffles 
with lace. 


Sent prepaid for 98c 
Collar— 
N 
















Hand Embroidered, stiff linen col- 











hr st thing from Paris.’ Manish effect, 
with shirt waist or tailored gowns. 
Sent prepaid for 98¢ 

i All French Hand- Made Goods. Send forBooklet. 


The SPECIALTY STORE 


823-827 Canal Street New Orleans 


Las a 


DS Sec ale Te le els 
Pea ieee ae 


Don't Throwit Ww 


brass, cop: 
 "Nosolder, 

cement or Anyone can use them; fit any 
surface. Send for sample pkg. 10c. Complete 

pkg. assorted sizes, 25c. postpaid. Agents wanted. 


Collette Mfg. Co., Box 200, Amsterdam, N.Y. 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 


| and give the child a fresh and neat appe 


MRS. RALSTON'S 
ANSWERS 


Questions of general intere 


about dress will be answered 
on this page. Correspondents should use their full names 
and addresses. Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by 
mail if a stamp is inclosed. 












To Keep Children’s Underdrawers in Place 


Do you know of any way to prevent children’s 
long underdrawers from constantly slipping up 
and making ugly wrinkles in the stockings ? 

“ PERPLEXED MOTHER. 

Sew a piece of white elastic about half an inch 
in width to the bottom of the legs of the under- 
drawers to form a strap under the foot at the instep, 
like the strap on leggings. If this device is used the 
child’s drawers-legs will stay in place. 




















How to Wash a Knitted Garment 

Please give me directions as to how a knitted 
sweater should be properly washed. JANER. 

It is important to remember that the same 
temperature of water must be used for washing and 
for all rinsing purposes: a moderately hot water 












is best. Use a pure white soap, first shaving it and 
boiling it into a jelly. Plenty of this jelly will be 
needed to make good strong soapsuds. A little | 


ammonia added to the water will help. 
sweater up in a large cheesecloth bag 

bag with the sweater in it as carefully and thor- 
oughly as possible. After thoroughly rinsing it put 
the sweater, still in the bag, through the clothes 
wringer three or four times, then lay it out on a 
table in the sun. Pull it into shape on the table. 
Keep it in the sun as much as possible until dry. 


An Old Fashion Revived 


Is it true that a touch of black at the neck is 

fashionable, and may black velvet be used? 
Marta B. 

The old-fashioned black-velvet band is used 
once more. ‘This band is not more than three- 
quarters of an inch or an inch wide, and should be 
worn high around the throat and pinned at the 
back with a pretty brooch. It may also be elab- 
orated with jeweled slides. 


Tie the 








Guimpes for the Small Girl 

Do you consider it a waste of time to cut over 
half-worn lingerie waists into guimpes for my little 
girl’s use? Mrs. Capy. 

No; unless the waist is very shabby all over, 
the worn part is done away with in the alteration. 
As the wear usually comes in the neck and under 
the arms these worn parts can be cut away when 
making it smaller to fit the child. 





To Freshen Up an Orzandy Gown 


I have a pretty flowered organdy that has 
become very limp. What can I do to restore 
the stiffness ? ANITA, 

Try sponging your dress, and also any little 
ruffles that trim it, with milk and water, using half 
and half. This should be done on the wrong side. 
It should be ironed while still damp, and I think 
you will find it will have a nice, crisp, new look. 





A Dignified Fancy-Dress Costume 


What shall I select for a suitable 
costume? I am short and stout and find it a 
difficult problem. PARTYGOER. 

A dress in the style of Martha Washington or a 
Colonial Dame is dignified and pretty and | think 
you would find it becoming as well. Sclect a 
delicate-colored cretonne or figured sateen for the 
tight-fitting, boned bodice and ove t. The 
petticoat and frontispiece of the bodice should form 
a contrast, so for thes colored sateen 
that will harmoni Il in the square 
open neck with folds of soft, white organdy. 








fancy-dress 









For a Graduation Gown 
I want my graduation gown to be of white net. 
Do you approve? JOSEPHINE. 
Yes, if you select a small-figured net with a filet 
mesh. 
The Popular Brown Shades 
Do you think brown will be a popular color for 
spring? Lucite. 
A great deal of brown will be worn. If you are 


Wash this | 





selecting this color for a new suit or dress fet it be | 


on the beige or gray-brown shade. 


A Child’s Mourning 
What is appropriate mourning for a little girl 
of ten years who has been left an orphan ? 
Mary P. 
She will need for every-day wear two blac Dae serge 
dresses made in regulation sailor-suit style with 
the embroidery and bands in blac A plain white 
linen shield will relieve the sombreness of the dress 














For Sunday and for best w a white serge 
suit with trimmings of black would be becoming 
and youthful. A coat of black melton and a black 
felt hat trimmed with a large black ribbon bow 
will be appropriate for the street. Later she can 
have a cloth coat of black and white check. 





To Enlarge a Double-Breasted Coat 


My little girl’s brown cordure 
too tight across the chest, but except for th 
it fits her satisfactorily. It is double-bre 
if I let it out how can I make it look well? 

Mrs. Harry K. 

Let it out the required distance, and fasten it 
across the front with black or dark brown silk-braid 
frogs, and it will not show that it has been altered. 


coat ha: 





grown 








, but 






An Every-Day Belt 

What shall I get for an every-day belt or girdle 
to wear with my shirtwaist suits or with skirt and 
white waists? COLLEGE STUDENT. 

The best quality of watered silk belting can be 
had for fifty cents a yard, and three-quarters of a 
yard is sufficient for a twenty-four-inch waist. 
Select a color that matches your skirt. 











An Economical Lining 


How can I make use of an old blue-and-white | 


checked silk dress made with a plain seven-gored 
skirt and with the waist gathered to a yoke of lace? 
Is it too old-fashioned to use as itis? E. L. McC. 


The new gored skirts are cut on such different 


lines that I fear your seven-gored skirt would look 
a trifle old-fashioned, 








Hartshorn on label. 4 ining i 
hi “3 : would makea pretty foundation lining if used under 
Get ptm proved, \no-tacks required, Iress of dark-blue silk voile or chiffon-cloth; using 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers | your lace yoke again in this dress. 








defect | 


but both waist and skirt | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1908 


ESIDES 
represent- 
ing the highest 
type of ladies’ fashion- 


able footwear, the American 


Lady Shoe has a reputation, almost world wide, of 
being the most comfortable and best wearing “ghioe for 


ladies. 


Being made by the largest makers of shoes in the world — who are 
likewise the largest purchasers of leather in the world —it is not strange 
that the American Lady Shoe should combine all of these excellent qualities. 

The shoe here shown, No. 6162, is an American Lady Blucher Gun 
made on the stylish Vassar last. 


This and many other Ame 
illustrated in our attractive booklet ‘*Shoelight.’” 


Metal Calf, welt sole, 
ideal shoe for winter wear. 


military heel, 





An 
ican Lady styles are 
Write for a free copy. 








Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


ere 








e only garment 
, Without artiti- 
‘attachments, 

produces the high 

bust and tapering 
waist which present 
styles demand. 

Thousands of women 

recommend it. 

No pressure on 
heart, lungs or 
stomach, throws 
shoulders back 
naturally and ex- 

ands the che 

here is no subs! 

e. Ask your 








your guar- 
will send 
f he cannot 
ou, Money 
refunded if not per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Comes in two 
styles — high or low 
Made in white or drab corset sateen, also 
Give your actual st_ measure 
sure you desire, and length from arm- 
pit to waistline. 


Best Grade $1.50, Medium $1.00 


Askfor free fashion booklet, fullof interesting information. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








No Ho0KS 
No STRINGS NOHEAWY STEELS 


bust. 





MOTHER: PROTECT YOUR BABY 

AND SAVE MONEY. 
No mother who knows about Non- Nett 
think of using any other kind. 
durable. 


Flannels would 
‘They are go soft, warm, 
Beware of imitations. All 
x e stamped Non-Nettle 
every half yard on selvedge sold only by u 
Let us send you Free the Nettle story al 
the Flannel ‘ods sample 
broidered Flanni 
of helps for expectant 


ling quantity of 


Celebrated Imported 
Schleicher Needles 


“LIBERTY” 
Elliptic Gold Eyes 
Sharps or Betweens 
Best German Steel 

all sizes 
They make sewing easy and 
are invaluable to Tailors and 
Dressmakers. Send 5cts. (in 
stamps) for sample pkg. 


AUTOLYTE MFG. CO. 
26 Warren Street, New York 














Many smart Shoes 

for women are 

now being made 

with an_ elastic 

panel in the sides. 

It adds to the com- 

fort, and the shoe may 

be put on or taken off 

without disturbing laces 
or buttons. 


Hub Gore Fabric 


Is the finest elastic fabric 
possible to produce. We 
guarantee it to ou/wear the shoe or we 
will replace it free of charge. 
Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRO 


SILICON 


Forty Years 
In Household Use. 
Unequalled for Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cents in stamps for a full box. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 





Simple, durable, automatic. 

It threads any needle itself even in the dark. 

Most valuable of all attachments. 

No twisting, biting or cutting thread. 

If you cannot secure a “* Boye * Needle Threader from your 
home merchant, send and we will mail one, post paid. 


THE BOYE NEEDLE CO., 72 Wabi h Avenue, Chicago 


For best results use " Boye" Ne Boye "" Hemistitcher, 
Shuttles and Parts for all machines. 


WHEEL. 


Catalog “B” illustrates —des 


SARGENT |CO. *°Syeaie’ 

















PEOPLE WHO KNOW BEST, BUY 


Pillsbury’s BEST Cereal 


They know it’s best, because it is made by the same Pillsbury, in the same mills, with the ] 2 
same care that has made PILLSBURY’S BEST FLOUR the world’s standard for nearly i 
half a century. All good grocers sell this delicious breakfast food. 

REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


Some dealers may offer you inferior quality because of larger 
profits. Look for the name PILLSBURY on sack or package. 


See e rsa 
Se ae 
OF THE WHEAT KERNEL 
SAU SDC oT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.U.S.A 



























SOAP 


C—is for Colgate,—Oleo is Latin meaning 
“FROM OIL’ Made only of soothing vege- 
table oils. 

This is the safe and perfectly made Soap for the 
tender skin of infants; and for all who wish to keep 
their skin in good condition during cold weather. 

There is no need of chaps or roughened skin, 
if you wash with Coleo; and after drying, rub 
the hands and face with our Antiseptic Talc 
Powder. 


Remaia w= 


a Th ee eee 
1s u one bn 


ere 
ee of | thes two 5; 


VY 


The Name “COLGATE & CO.” on Toilet and ey Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Sachets, Talc and Dental 


OLE LGE w 














TALC 
POWDER 


This wonderful Powder is prepared from formula 
of an eminent physician in charge of a Baby Hospital. 

Its ingredients are antiseptic and purifying. It is 
delicately and antiseptically scented with either 
Violet or Cashmere Bouquet. We also have just 
placed upon the market an Unscented Talc Powder, 
(for those who prefer it). Made from the same 
formula, and in the famous Colgate box. 

We couldn’t Improve the Powder, so we Im- 


proved the Box. 


We will gladly mail you a trial cake of soap or a box of powder with sifter top for 4 cents 
in stamps, or both on receipt of 6 cents. 


Established 1806. COLGATE & CO., Dore: H, 55 John St., New York. 


(reas{ seas © 


iiotias than the Te Pa of 
toilet Sib ion use of both A bork 


wv “Or® Or 


Powders, corresponds to the “STERLING” mark on Silver. 


Hosted by G OOS le 


START THE 
BABY RIGHT 


__4 
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